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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 

The subject of Banlting which we propose to deal with 
in this volume is but a department of the great Science of 
Economics, But, it has assumed such vast importance in 
the present day economic oiganisation of the world that it 
claims our special attention. In fact, the industrial and 
commercial devclopmen|^ of a counlt^' depends, these days, 
largely upon the efficiency of its banking organisation. 

MEAKING 

The word banking has been used to denote a certain 
kind of trading in money. It consists of principally the 
exchanging of money ; the lending of money ; the depositing 
of money ; and the transmitting of money. In most coun- 
/ tries, these activities seem to have taken their rise in this 
very order. In our own country, during Vcdic period, indi« 
genous bankers exchanged the coins of one sovereign for 
that of another and also those of gold for silver and vice versa. 
Simultaneously, tlicy lent money to the needy both on the 
basts of interest and without it. Later on, .perhaps much 
before the time of Manu, they had begun receiving deposits 
and finally undertaking remittance business. In England 
also, Edward III appointed in IMI Royal exchangers with 
the exclusive privilege of giving newly coined gold nobles, 
half nobles and farthing nobles for silver currency, and vice 
versa at fixed rates which yielded them a piofit of per 
cent on every transaction. They were also empowered to 
give the current coins of the kingdom in exchange for foreign 
coins and vice versa according to a table whicli hung up in 
their office for public inspection. In the profits made by 
these operations the king too had a certain sliare. There is a 
record of the lending business as well in that country even 
in the days of Edward, the Confessor. The Jews and the 
Lombards, gradually became the principal money-lenders 
in the kingdom; and when they were driven out, goldsmith 
bankers had begun undertaking this business. Deposit busi- 
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ness began there only after 16-10. Till then, people 

their money with the Exchequer, but in j ' 

I passed a confiscation order. This was no doubt wit 
later on, but the prestige of Royal honour S » 

be deposited with the goldsmiths, instead 

Transmission of money was, nrst 


money began to be 

of with the Exchequer, -j ■ 

of all, effected by sending the coins through messeng .. 
Later on, it was accomplished by bills of exchange w-liic 
began to be purchased and sold by merchants and unaiiy 
bankers. At present, banking denotes all these actix'ities ana 
certain others which we shall deal subsequently. 


ORIGIN . 

From the above discussion, it is obvious that banking 
business of one sort or the other was carried on in 
even in ancient times. The French writer Rcvilpout held 
that there were banks and bank notes in Babylon in 600 B.c. 
The w’ord seems to have been, however, used first of all m 
Italy in the middle ages with the foundation of the Bank of 
Venice. There were at this time a number of city states in 
that country and they fought with one another It so 
happened that in 1171, the authorities of the State of Venice 
w'ere involved in a serious financial difficulty due to their 
being engaged in a deadly xvar. The Great Council, not 
finding any other remedy, ordered a forced loan of one per 
cent of the property of every citizen at an interest of 5 per 
cent per annum. Commissioners w-ere appointed to manage 
the payment of the interest to the fund-holders and the 
transfer of the stock. The most usual name for such a loan 
in Italian language is vmite meaning a joint stock fund. At 
this period the Germans w-ere the masters of a great part of 
Italy, and hence its German equivalent banck came to be 
used as well in that country. By and by, it w-as Italianised 
into banco, frenchised into banhe and finally anglicised into 
banh. English writers m-en in the seventeenth century used 
the word banlze as is evident from the w ritings of Benbngge 
who in 1646 mentioned of “The Three Bankes of Venice" 
meaning thereby the three public loans of that place. Later 
on, there appeared several banks m different cities of Italy 
under the same circumstances. We had the Bank of Milan, 
the Bank of Florence, the Bank of St. George at Genoa, etc. 
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In the time of Cromw'ell, proposals were made in England 
also to found a bank exactly under the same conditions but 
as we shall see m 1 he next chapter they did not materialise 
before 1694, in which year the Bank of England was formed 
in, a similar manner, of a company of persons who advanced 
a sum of money to Government, and received an annuity 
in exchange for it. 

There is supposed, fo be another derivation of the word 
'as well. According fo this, it has been suggested that it 
comes from the Italian word banco meaning a bench 
■or table because the money-changers kept their money- 
heaped on benches ^nd tables. But Macleod, in his book 
Theory and Practice of Banking, ridicules the idea. He says 
therein. "Nevertheless, there can be no possible doubt 
that thi's derivation is a pure delusion, for the money 
changers, as such \vere never called bencJiieri in the Middle 
Ages . He also quofes several authorities in his support. 
Finally, he. remarks* “There is no doubt whatever that 
■these learned aiithois are perfectly correct and the true 
original meaning of ^ banco is a heap,^or mound and this 
word was metaphorK^ally applied to signify a common fund, 
or joint stock, forme<i by the contribution of a multitude of 
person's". 

DEFINITION 

In spite of the many definitions^ of the word bank 
or banker, it, is rather curious that none is so satisfactory 

^Definitions by eminent authorities on the subject : — 

(1) The word bank expresses the business which consists in 

Qu ajcGQUut of others receipts and payments,, buying and 
selling either money of gold and silver or letters of exchange and 
drafts, ’public securities and shares m industrial enterprises-^m 

a word all the obligations whose creation has resulted from the 

use of credit on the paft of states and societies and individuals — 
Gautier. \ 

(2) No one and nobody corporate and otherwise can be a 
banker who does not (*) deposit accounts, («) take current 
accounts, (itt) issue and pay cheques drawn upon himself, (tv) 
collect cheques crossed ^ud uncrossed for his customers — and, it 
might be said that eveO if S’!! fh® above functions are performed 
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is to be universall}’ accepted for the obvious reason that 
diverse activities come within the orbit of the business of 
banking. In most countries, it is carried on under duly 
codified legislation, and there is no doubt regarding the 
legal concept of the word, though all persons and institu* 
tions doing this business do not come under the grip. In 
our ovn country, the definition of a banking company 
has been given in Section 2772 of the Indian Companies 
Act, 1936, but as has been pointed out by the authorities of 
the Reserve Bank of India, there are a large number of 
non-scheduled banks operating in British India which 
claim that they are not banks within the meaning of this 
Section and hence do not submit the prescribeds cash re- 
serve returns. It was on this account that the following 

by a person or body corporate, he or it may not be a banker or 
bank unless he fulfils the following conditions : (t) banking is 
his or its known occupation, (tt) he or it must profess to be a 
banker or bank and the public take him or it as such, (m) has an 
intention of earning by so doing, {tv) this business is not subsi- 
diary— Jolm Paget. 

(3) A banker or bank is a person, firm or company, having a 
place of business where credits are opened by the deposit or 
collection of money or currency subject to be paid or remitted 
upon draft, cheq^ue or order or where money is advanced or loaned 
on stocks, bonds, bullion and bills of exchange, and promissory 
notes are received for discount and sale — Findlay Shirras. 

(4) Bank is an establishment which makes to individuals such 
advances of money or other means of payment as may be reqmred 
and safely made and to which individuals entrust money or 
means of payment when not required by them for use — Kitiley. 

(5) A banker is one who, in the ordinary course of his business, 
honours cheques drawn upon him by persons from and for whom 
he receives money on current account — Dr. H. L. Hart. 

“See Appendix. 

^According to the amendment of the Indian Companies Act, 
1936 since February, 1938, the Registrars of the Joint Stock Com- 
panies send to the Reserve Bank of India a copy of the cash- 
reserve return received by them from non-scheduled banks in 
pursuance of Sec. 277L of the Act under reference. 
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proviso was added to the section referred to above in 
1942 ; — ''Provided that any company which uses as part of 
its name the word 'bank' or ‘banking’ shall be deemed to be 
a banking company irrespective of whether its principal 
business js the acceptance of deposit on current account 
or otherwise. In the United States of America, a bank is a 
corporation holding a bank charter either from the Federal 
‘Government or a State Government, Its functions have 
been well-defined and the conditions under which tliey can 
be exercised have been laid down by the Law. Inspectors 
have been appointed by the Government to sec that these 
conditions are strictly observed. But there arc still many 
institutions which carry on banking activities of one soit or 
the other and do not corrie under the pervasion of the lav.% 
In England, on the other hand, no such legal definition 
•exists. Gilbart quotes in his book fiom a speech delivered 
in the House of Commons in 174.'5 the following ; “What 
is it that we call a banker ? There is in this city a company 
or corporation called goldsmiths, and most of those called 
bankers are of that corporation ; but so far as I know there 
is not a company or corporation called bankers, nor has 
Ihe business any description either by common law or by 
statute. By custom we call a man a banker who has an 
open shop with proper counters, servants, and books for 
Teceiving other peoples' money in order to keep it safe and 
return it upon demand ; and when any man has opened 
■such a shop, we call him a banker without enquiring whether 
any man has given him money to keet5.” 'the posi- 
tion has since then, much changed. Goldsmith bankers 
*have ceased to exist. Companies and corporations calling 
themselves banks have been formed. But it is true even to 
this day that the business has no description either by 
•common law'or by statute, Walter Leaf says, “There is, 
however, a fairly clear general notion. in England at least at 

the present time of what is meant by a bank ,,,,.But 

it is certain that if a definition of a bank were required to- 
■day, it would be a different definition from any that would 
be accepted in another country, or that .wpuld have been 
"accepted in England' even a hundred years ago”. The de- 
finition as laid down by him is “A bank is a person or cor- 
poratidn which holds i tself out-tojeceivOro m "Tfie pub lic. 
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deposits-nayable on_deraand ,by_jche_que'’. Now, aS he liim- 

ieh has remark^; tn'ir'does not express more than part 
of the business of a bank. But in fact, tins being a funda- 
mental part of the operation of a bank in England and other 
countries including India whose banking structure has been 
formed on the basis of that of England, it can be accepted' 
of the banks of these places at least for the present. But 
in other countries specially of the continent of Eurppe- 
where the use of cheques is not so developed, a definition, 
would rather be sought from some other operation. French 
writers in their definition of the word bank lay greater stress- 
upon the discounting of bills and the giving of monetary 
credits. 


There is one very important point which must never b& 
lost sight of and it is that the modern banks do not dis- 
count bills and give monetary credits, only to the extent of 
the species received by way of deposits. In fact, they do 
not act merely as 'intermediaries between borrowers and 
lenders as is suggested by certain writers^ and any de- 
finition which goes to convey this idea can be nothing but 
far from satisfactory. The goldsmiths of London who were- 
the earliest bankers of England, had found even in the 
earliest stage of their development that they could lend 
several times the cash actually received by them from their 
customers This is exactly what thg business of banking,- 
consists in, though some writers of greatest influence do not 
seem to have understood it. They viere against the creation 
of a credit larger than the species held by the banks. The 
Banks of Venice, Amsterdam and Hamburg issued papers- 
within this limit, and Mill said that substitution of paper 
for metallic currency was a national gain but any further 
increase of paper beyond this was but a-form of robberj'. 
A clear exposition of the practice of banking shows that 
this is the usual practice followed these days and we 


■^A banker is a dealer in capital or more properly a dealer in 
money. He ts an Mermediats ^niriy between the borrower and 
ihe lender- He borrows of one party and lends to another ; and 
the difference between the terms at which he borrows and’ those 
at which he lends, forms the source of his profit”. Gilbari. 
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have got robbery and robbers rampant everywhere. It 
is said that the secret of banking lies in multiplying the 
available resources. “T he bank_e i:sl.^i:ain and nf bers^ 
mone y" explains the whole situation. 

The way is not smooth enough even now. There are 
some more erroneous ideas which must also be clearly 
understood. First of all, it must be said that money-lending, 
though a principal function of a banker, does not in itself 
constitute banking, and money lenders as such are not 
bankers. To be so, they must also receive deposits as re- 
ceiving of deposits and lending of money both taken toge- 
ther go to make up banking business. Then, creation of 
credit which is an important function of a banker does not’ 
-necessarily mean that he must also have note-issuing power. 
It was in reality this erroneous belief that checked the 
growth of joint banking for long in England. A? a clause 
in the Bank of England Charter Act of 1708 forbade the 
issue of notes to a body consisting of more than 6 persons 
except that of the Bank of England, and it was believed 
that no bank could perform essential banking functions 
without having _ this power, no joint stock bank was estab- 
lished in that country. It was only after 1838, when by a 
clause in the Bank of England Charter Act of that year, it* 
was cleared that there was no restriction on the business of 
banking, provided notes were not issued, that the joint 
stock banks were started in London, They, then, developed 
what.is known as deposit banking and cheque habit which 
had already been introduced by private bankers, and the 
cheque currency is today much more important than the 
note currency. The establishment of joint stock hanks 
in places outside London had already been taking place 
since 1826, when note-issuing business was allowed 
to .them provided they did not exercise this function 
in London and w’ithin an area of the radius of 65 miles 
thereof. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion we may say that the word hanking was ■ 
first used ^metimes in the twelfth century, ihough the 
.'business had been in existence in one form or the other even 
in hoary antiquities. The first meaning assigned to it was 
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the creation of a joint stock fund. Receiving of deposits 
and lending of money which constitutes one of the principal 
functions of a banker these days was developed by the gold- 
smiths of London later on. But they did not act only as 
intermediaries between depositors and borrowers, as they 
granted credit of a much larger amount than what they 
actually received in cash. Cheque currency, though intro- 
duced by the goldsmith bankers, was developed by the joint 
stock banks of London to counteract the drawback due to 
the prohibition of note-issue business to them. It has since 
assumed so much importance that a definition of the word 
bank cannot be regarded as satisfactory if it does not lay 
emphasis on this form of currency. But this is not required 
of its definition everywhere. It is so only as far ds England 
and countries with their banking system based on that of it 
are concerned. From this, it is clear that any definition of 
the word bank cannot be claimed to be generally appli- 
cable to the banking system of all the countries and of all 
times. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. What IS the meaning of the word bank Does it signify 
only the receiving and lending activities of the banks ? 

2. What do you think is the origin of the word bank ? Does 
it coincide with the beginnings of ,the business of banking ^ 

3. Give a definition of the word bank. What are the 
difficulties which come in your way in framing a suitable 
definition ? 

4. Comment on the following * 

{a) money-lender is not a'banker.” ' 

(b) “a banker IS an intermediate party between the 

borrower and the lender." 

(c) Banking business cannot be earned on without a 

power to issue notes.” 

(d) "The sole business of a bank is to exchange\ specie 

for paper and paper for specie.” 



CHAPTER II 

ENGLISH BANKING HISTORY AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 

As the banking system of most of the countries of the 
world and specially of India is based on the English Banking 
•system it is verj' necessary, that we must go through its 
bistory and development. 

) EARLY BEGINNINGS 

The seed of modern banking was planted in England by 
"the famous bankers of Lombardy when they settled in 
London at the place now known as Lombardy Street. They 
could not remain there for long due to the ever-increasing 
restriction^ which were placed on their activities by the 
•successive monarchs of the country. But as has. been said 
by Davar^ “The Lombards left England, yet the legacy of 
trade including banking they left behind, enriched the 
country”. Banking in the modern sense of the word began 
there only after 1640 When goldsmiths had- begun receiving 
■deposits from the public due to the circumstances referred 
to in the previous chapter. They issued receipts promising 
to pay the value on demand, and utilised the deposits in 
various profitable ways. The money coined at that time 
was of unequal weight, and they having acuter perceptions 
with respect to the value of bullion in the coin than the 
public; naturally melted the heaviest of them for export. 
B’esides, they lent it out at interest, and discounted the trade 
bills of the merchants. Their resources soon brought 
them a richer clienteel. The Government of Cromwell and 
■of later monarchs approached them for regular accommo- 
dation. The business being lucrative, force of competition 
amongst themselves compelled them to offer higher interest 
with a view to attract more and more of deposits. Gra- 
dually, the receipts issued by them began to circulate as 
bank notes, and it was only a matter of time to issue them 
in convenient denominations. Goldsmith bankers also kept 
pass-books which were copied out everyday from their 


^See Law and Practice of Banking by S. R. Davar, page 2. 
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ledgers and could be occasionally called for comparison 
the depositors who drew drafts on their basis to make- 
payment to their creditors. In course of time, these drafts 
came to be printed for fixed amounts in blank and handed 
over to the depositors for signature and delivery to their 
creditors in pavment of debt. They may thus be regarded 
as parents of the blank cheque forms and cheque-books with 
which we are so familiar these days. The practice followed 
by goldsmiths was gradually adopted by the rich men of 
the neighbourhood— very oiten the local brewers or cloth 
merchants whose names stood high on the country-market. 
They^, however, did not encourage the use of cheques so- 
much as that of the notes. In fact, the London goldsmiths 
first and the London joint stock banks afterwards laid 
greater stress upon the use of the cheques than upon that 
of the notes because of the special circumstances under 
which they had been placed. 

FORMATION OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 

A mention was made in the first chapter of the fact 
that though the proposals for the foundation of a bank 
of the Italian type had been made m England as early 
as in the days of Cromwell, they could not materialisV 
before the year 1694. Now, we shall look to the circum- 
stances which made it possible at this time. The acces- 
sion of William 111 to the throne of England introduced 
the system of parliamentary government and control over 
the national finances. This went a good deal forward 
to restore that confidence in the integrity of the state 
which had been lost because of the unscrupulous deeds of 
the misguided kings in the past and of which confiscation 
order issued by Charles I is only an instance. The demand 
of the Ministry for money was very great, and public 
opinion was in favour of meeting it. The result of all this 
was that the scheme of William Patterson for raising 
a loan of ;^1,200,000 for the state by means of a public 
subscription was commended by the people and "the bill 
embodying the provisions for the establishment of the Bank 
of England was passed and received the Royal assent on 
the 251 h of April, 1694. The whole stock was taken up 
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within lf> dnyii nf the nrHihcation. and thr '^tib'criher^'* 
formed u iKjdy e»rporntc. The- htuiy — Ban!: of — 

i«5{ the whole Rum l<> the (iovcrnment r.t n per cent per 
nnnnas and to t!si<: vrn'i -^.h-ct added k> n year for the 
expinre.-: nf man:kecmen!. k wa'f al u empowered to S'-sue 
notes to tht>’ extent. 

REaT.dtcrmx* or N'orr.*jR*-r!: to oiiSKtt 

hSMttUi IT"! tU.Va AKO IV. l.tTrciS 

The xiscccss of the Banh «>[ Bf.pJ ind wine!) o as p’-o- 
mokd %vli£n the VVhtf.s wvrr lii po%vr; nitSticed thtu rsvat 
Tories to inahe a cxperiincai and they jjot a mea’-xjrc 

pS'M'd for c'-tabii-tunr a lafuniaiih. Tsie project proved a 
total fadurc, but to prevent sts rerun enco, the Win”*. :tJ 
i7tei provided the fuliowm;; in the Fianh of Ivnp.hind Charter 
Act of that y«.‘ar: ^dhunjjt th?: continuance of ^asd Co:* 
naration of the CJovernor and Company of the Hank of 
Hnj’land, it ‘•hail not be iawfui for anybody politic or corpor- 
ate what'-ycccr, created or to be cjcaud (utiu r than the Mod 
Cjuvcrnor and the Company of iFie It.ud: of Knpj.md). or lor 
any persons whatyoever, united or to be united m covcjiantR 
Or }>ar{ner>Fiip eacccilmp. the nuinbe! of * ik m that part 
of Grirat Bntain caHed ICnjjFand to borrow, owe or lake up 
any ‘uim nr of money on then lulB or notes payable 
at demand or at a k''V time than mx luontii' hoin tlic 
borrowinj^ thcreuf". Tlii'. bad the effect c-f ronfctrmji 
a monopoly of tiic i-suc of note, m London - aiui iK 
neigiiboiiriiood to tlu; Bank of England in practice tbougli 
not Icpallv. No doubt, these notes were not declared Icgar 
tender til! 'l»3:5, but as up to that time tiiey rnjovtd the 
privilege of beinp accepted in payment of taxes and Cuvern* 
ment dues, llicv had the pitsUgc which favonrec! then larger 
circulation than that of those isyucd by the London golu- 
smitlis. Hence, tlicv laid greater stress upon die flcvolopmcnt 
of'tlie nabil of the nsc of clicque currency and this was aBo 
done by the London joint Stock banks \vhcn the)' ''‘-■c 
established thvic after ISdd with an explicit prohibition ot 
the note-issue business to (hem in I.ondon and an are.c 
xvithin a radius of 05 miles thcieof. As the means oi 


^\t that tinb Bank of England iuad its ofTico only in I-ondon. 
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-transport and communication had not developed, the Bank 
of England kept its office only in London upto 182o, so that 
its notes did not get into circulation in the country-side in 
such a way as to compete seriously with the notes issued by 
The private country bankers. These bankers, therefore, 
.did not lay greater stress upon the use of the cheque 
currency. 

MODIFICATION OF THE ABOVE RESTRICTION 

The Act of 1826 allowed the establishment of joint stock 
banks with the privilege of note-issue business provided 
they had no office in London or an area wu'.hin a radius 
of 05 miles of it and that they did not issue their notes 
in any place within this area. This actually brought 
about the establishment of some important banks on the 
country-side. 

BANK OF ENGLAND CHARTER ACT OF 1814 

Next, we come to the Bank of England Charter Act of 
1844 which IS a landmark in the history and development 
of English banking. For some years preceding the passing 
•of this Act, the condition of the note-issue business in 
England had caused very general dissatisfaction. Crises, 
.after crises had occurred and one private banker after 
another had failed with the result that public opinion had 
been,, aroused against what was supposed to discourage 
■joint stock banking in the country. We have just seen 
that the establishment of the joint stock banks outside 
London and within an area of a radius of 65 miles 
thereof with the power of note-issue business, and inside 
London and this area without this power had been 
allowed in 1826 and 1833 respectively. This was, no 
'doubt, due to this very fact. Bank of England bad also 
been advised and autliorijed for the same reason to open its 
branches in some of the principal provincial towns, and to 
issue notes from there. The towns which were first selected 
-were Gloucester, Manchester and Swansea. The sole aim of 
.all these measures was to reduce the note-issues of the weak 
.private bankers. The Act of 1844, however, contained 
specific provisions to this effect. There were at this time 
itvjo schools of thought with regard to the regulation of 
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note-issues, e,g,, Currency and Banking. The former held' 
that the note-issues ought to be always w'orth the same 
amount as the gold in place of which it was issued, while the 
latter held that the only care necessary was that the note- 
issue did not exceed the legitimate trade demapds as opposed 
to speculative demands.' The Bank of England Charter Act 
was a victory for the upholders of the Currency Theory. Its 
haain provisions were as follows ; — 

(1) The Bank could .issue notes to the extent of ;£14:. 
millions upon securities set*apart for that purpose of which 
the debt of ;^ll,015,i0U3 due from the Government to it was 
to form a pai t. 

(2) The amount of notes issued above ^14 millions was- 
to be only against gold coins or gold or silver bullion A— the 
amount of silver bullion not exceeding at any time ,to one- 
fourth of the amount of gold coins and bullion. 

(3) After the passing of , the Act, none was allowed to- 
issue notes except suchs as were issuing their own notes on 
May 6, li)44. > 

(4) Every banker (other than the Bank of England) 
claiming the right to issue notes was required to send to 
the Commissioner of Stamps a return of the average amount® 
of such issues' for the, 12 weeks preceding April 27, 1344, and 
none was allowed in future to exceed this amount on an 
average of four weeks. 

(5) If any such banker ceased to issue notes either due to 
bankruptcy or due to the violation of the above provision, 


®The Bank had been advancing huge amounts to the Govern- 
ment since its establishment. This figure had been reached by 
this time gradually from the f original figure of ■;>^1,200,000 
in 1694. 


, , r^In 1928, the 'Bank was allowed to include among the 
securities held against’ the fiduciary issue silver coins not exceed- 
ing millions in am-ount. Since then, silver coins'or bullion 
cannot form part of the metallic reserve. 


> ®Their' number in England and Wales was at that time 279^ 
®The.nverage amount was ;^8,631,647. 
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he could not resume tbe issue. 

(G) In case any ban1:( r ceased to issue notes, Bank of 
Encland could increase^ the amount of the securities in the 
Issiie Department to the extent of tv.o-thiid» of such lapsed 
issue and issue notes Uffainst the* e, 

(7) 'Die Bank was to pay ;^lS0,0a0 a sear to the Govern- 
ment for its pnvilc^^es and exemption from stamp duty on 
Its notes. All prnius on the issue of notes beyond ^11 
millions were* to go to the Government. 

The effect of the provisions laid flown in the above Act 
was to cxtinguibh gradually the note issuing power of the 
private banl.ers a"nd other jomt s;tock banks, though the 
process took a much longer time than was expected even by 
the supporters of the measure — the last of these having been 
lapsed in with the amalgamation of the business of 
■Jilessr-. Fo.x Fowler & C>». with that of the Lloyds Bank 
Limited. The use of cheque currency was developed to a 
prodigious extent. 

AltSOUPTION or PRIVATC UANKPRS HV JOINT STOCK 
BANKS AND IHIUK AMALGAMATION 

At the time the Bank of England Charter Act was 
passed there were following classes of bankers and banks 
carrying on banking business of one or the other type in the 
country : — 

(1) Bank of England with its Head Office in London and 
brandies in important provincial towns. 

(2) London goldsmiths known as the prnxite bankers of 

London with limited power to issue notes but mostly 
.encouraging the use of cheque currency. ^ 

(3) London joint stock banks without any power of 
note-issue but encouraging llie use of cheque currenev like 
the private bankers mentioned in (2). 

(4) Private country bankers with limited power to issue 
notes. 


'The amount of fiduciary issue because of this provisior 
went on increasing till it reached the figure of jfl9, 750,000 it 
19Z1 after the lapse of the note-issuing power of the last pnvati 
banking firm. 
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(4) Provincial joint stock banks with limited power to 
Issue notes like the private country bankers mentioned 
5n (4). 

For some time, all these bankers and banks existed 
together, but later on there arose between them a tendericy 
towards concentration by absorption and amalgamation 
and the spread oj branch banking, as is evident from the 
figures given by Jas. Dick in the paper he read before, the 
Institute of Bankers. These are available-in Sykes' Banking 
and may be tabulated here also. . 


Year 

> No. of Batiks 

No. of offices 


1883 

3 17 

2,382 • 

11,315 

1891 

61 

3,231 

8,915 

1901 

171 

4,872 

6,667 

1911 

99 

6,413 

5,630 

1921 

40 

8,022 

4,722 


These figures are for England and Wales and exclude 
the London offices of the foreign Colonial and other overseas 
banks but include those of the Scottish banks. At present, 
there are not more than a dozen of these banks in this part 
•of the kingdom. 

For the causes leading to this tendency we may say 
again on the authority of Sykes that London joint stock 
■banks absorbed private country bankers with a view to 
(have branches on the country-side and provincial joint stock 
banks in their turn absorbed the London private bankers 
in order to provide for offices in that town. Larger joint 
■stock banks amalgamated amongst themselves with a view 
to increase their branches and eliminate competition. 

Fear was expressed that these absorptions and amal- 
gamations may result in concentrating the rhonopoly of 
banking within the power of a limited number of banks, 
■and that the public might suffer as a result, but there has 
been so far nothing to justify it. Quite contrary to this, 
it has led to a greater uniformity of practice which has ,in 
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its turn resulted in sounder methods of banking and hence 
to greater security. Besides, they liave, several times, due 
to their being in a compaiativcly small number, been able 
to attain that decisive and concerted action winch is so very’ 
necessaiy to save the people from gnue financial peril in 
times of emergency. 

TEST QUESTION'S 

1. Give a short description of the biistncss of goldsinitli 
bankers. What led them to Lay greater stress on cheque currency 
than on note currency ? 

2. Describe the circumstances under which Bank of England 
was formed. How did it get the monopoly of note-issue business 
in London ? 

3. When and how was the Bank of England deprived of the 
monopoly of joint stock banking in London ? 

4. Under what circumstances Bank of England Charter 
Act of 1844 was passed ? State Us principal clanses and their 
effects. 

5. What different classes of banks and bankers were in 
existence in England at the time of the passing of the Bank Act 
of 1844 ? How did they fare later on 1 



CHAP1ER III 

KINDS OF BANKS 

The modern tendency towards specialisation in every 
department of economic life has manifested itself in bank- 
ing business also, and we have got different kinds of banks, 
•each serving a definite economic end. But it does not 
mean that specialisation has been carried everywhere to 
the fullest '^xtent and that there is no overlapping of busi- 
ness. There are institutions which combine banking with 
■trading or one kind of banking with another. 

' {I COMMERCIAL BANKS / 

The most impoftant kind of banks is the commercial 
bank. In fact, when the word bank is used without any 
epithet, it conveys the idea of this kind of bank. Besides, 
it is the most common kind of bank with which almost 
everyone of us comes so often m contact. As its very 
epithet suggests this bank has its connections with the 
commercial class of people. ■ It collects their floafing 
capital and finances the temporary needs of commercial 
'trahsactiohs' Its deposits are purely demand obligations 
and hence it is by nature quite incompetent to offer any 
long-term accommodation. It has, rather, been a rule 
amongst this class of banks not to grant permanent loan 
and provide capital for investment purposes. Nor does 
it furnish the whole fixed capital for trading purposes but 
it supplies as much as is occasionally needed for carrying 
on business or making investments in it. It has to 
•distinguish between a genuine borrower and speculative 
investor as well. A commercial bank has to encourage the 
former and discourage the latter. It can, on no account, be 
a risk-bearer, willing to take chances. Its depositors have a 
faith in it, and it has to prove worthy of it by answering 
all of their calls — so much so that a single failure is enough 
to be a serious death-blow to it. But it may be said here 
that its loaning capacity is not restricted to the amount 
of deposits received by it. A bank manufactures credit. 
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' Most of its loans are not pajd in cash. They are usually 
withdrawable by cheques as are also its actual deposit 
receipts. /Experience has shown to these banks that 
all Withdrawals are not made at the same time, and' 
while cash is paid at the counter, it is also simul- 
taneously received there. It is also not required to- 
pay all the cheques at its counters. Some are received 
through other banks, and more often they are counter- 
balanced by its own rights in connection with the cheques 
received from its customers on them From the above, 
it is quite obvious that it can grant credit several times 
larger than its actual cash holdings What should, how- 
ev^, be the percentage of actual cash holdings to the credit 
IS a question whose answer surely cannot be given in 
veiy definite words. It depends upon the nature of the 
community that the bank serves, and that of its invest- 
ments. In certain cases, it vanes also with a variation in 
the season Moreover, it may change over a long period of 
years due to the changes in the banking habits of the popu- 
lation. “Nevertheless eveiy bank manager has m his 
mind's eye a conventional peicentage which it is his endeav- 
our to maintain, knowing that every reduction below that 
percentage reduces his margin ot safety, and every e.xces5 
above reduces his profits. ' A commercial bank, over and 
above, the kind of business specified so far, also performs- 
many functions which will be discussed later on. The 
only thing that need be mentioned here is that the spheres 
of business of this kind of bank are not the same every- 
w'here This may be said of their methods of operation as 
well. While English banks and specially London banks do 
not undertake investment business, German and French 
banks do undertake it. The former also lay greater stress 
upon the uje of cheques while the latter do not. 

CENTRAL BANKS 

Before the commencement of this century there had been 
no clearly defined concept of the central banks though a. 
gradual evolution had been taking place in various coun- 
tries over a long period of years The temperament and 
discretion of individual management had till then played 
the principal p rtin the decisions and operations of^ each 
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one of them. In __many. of the older countries, one bank 
had come to assume more and more importance owing ,to 
its’ acguisititin Of specially the sole or principal right of 
n'dte-issue and conducting the banking operations of the 
Government. The first name given to them was not 
central .banks^ but banks of issue or national banks. 
In due course, they acquired other functions and 
powers and gradually the term- central bank began to 
be used with more or less a standardised meaning. Bank 
of "Ehgland is perhaps the first of those institutions which 
acquired this role, and its history is universally accepted 
as illustrating'the evolution of central banking principles 
and technique. Incidentally, this was also the first joint 
stock bank of the country. During the course of the 
nineteenth century the governments had- in various 
countries either endowed an e.xisting bank with the sole 
or principal right of note-issue or brought about the 
establishment of a new bank with this power. There were, 
however, many countries of the New World, and China 
and India of the Old World, which were without a central 
bank even at the beginning of this century. The most 
important country of the present day, namely, the United 
States of America remained without one till when 

twelve Federal Reserve Banks in different part's of the 
country with a co-ordinating Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington were established with a view to fill up the 
gap. Encouraged with the benefit and assistance rendered 
by it to the government and the banks of the country 
during the war and post-ivar period and following upon 
the recommendation of the International Financial Con- 
ference which was held atJBxussels in 1920, the, newly 
created States of Europe and those countries, of both the 
New and Old World which had no' central bank's till then, 
have since established such institutions*. In fact, modern 
conditions of banking and commerce necessitate, irres- 
pective of the stage of economic development of a countiy, 
a centralised cash reserve and control of currency and 
credit subject to some form of state supervision and parti- 

'Central Bank of China and the Reserve Bank of India 
were established in 1928 and 1935 respectively. 
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cipation. A central bank also offers the best means_ of 
communication and co-operation between the banking 
i>3’steni of one country and that of another. 

EXCHANGE BANKS 

The sole business of the exchange banks is to finance 
foreign trade and bring aboutj the settlement of debts 
between foreign countries. Their branches are spread all 
over the globe, and specially in the important trading 
countries, and as such they require huge funds at their 
disposal Exchange business is intricate and requires 
expert and skilful handling It is also attendant with great 
risks, though the introduction of the exchange standard 
system has reduced them considerably. Prior to this, the 
exchange rates between gold-using and silver-using coun- 
tries fluctuated widely and exchange relations between 
them were of a speculative character. All this made it 
impossible for the ordinary commercial banks to undertake 
this business, and hence arose these specialised institutions. 
They purchase bills from e.vporters and sell their proceeds 
to importers. For most of the e.xports the exporters draw 
bills on the importers in foreign countries for payment on 
their maturity, and instead of waiting for the equivalents 
of their proceeds, they discount them with or sell them 
to the e.xchauge banks These in their turn may either 
keep them till maturity or sell them before it m foreign 
countries, and specially in the London and New' York 
money markets, where there is always a demand for these. 
In countries where they have no branches, they have their 
correspondents and do business through them. They draw 
their own drafts on their foreign branches arid correspond- 
ents and those in need of sending money abroad get these 
issued in favour of those parties to whom they wish to make 
the payment. They liquidate international indebtedness 
by exporting or importing precious metals and securities 
and this business gives them scope to handle gold and 
silver bullion and foreign securities. They purchase and 
sell ‘forward exchange' too and thus minimise the differ- 
ence in exchange rates between different periods, and aho 
protect merchants from losses arising out of exchanne 
fluctuations by bearing the risk. The exchange banks fn 
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their own turn, cover themselves by_ reciprocal dealings e. g., 
selling for purchasing vice versa. In other countries, 
besides the exchange banks, the commercial banks also 
take up th;s business, but in India it is not so. There are 
banks of foreign origin which have an exclusive monopoly 
of this business. 


INDUSTRIAL BANKS 

Industrial banks finance and aid the industries other 
than agriculture. Commercial banks by nature of their 
liabilities cannot take up this business.^ Besides, they lack 
in .specialised staff. Industrial banks, on the other hand, 
receive funds for long terms and keep an expert' staff whose 
business is to understand the intricacies of the industries 
they may be called upon to come in contact with. They 
very often exercise effective control over the industrial 
companies, financed by them by having their representatives 
included m their directorates. The first thing that an 
industrial bank does, when an industrial concern approaches 
it for recommending its issue of shares or debentures or for 
direct financial aid, is to investigate fully into and analyse 
the soundness of the issue, the business of the concern and 
the prospects of the scheme. Sometimes when the whole 
amount of the share capital offered for subscription or the 
minimum subsciiption as fixed in the Memorandum of 
Association is not taken up by the public within the pres- 
cribed time. It comes to the lescue by taking up the residue 
upon its own shoulders. In fact, all new issues are under- 
written by one or more of these banks from its very inception. 
They also become advisors to their customers and assist 
them in selecting the best type of investments. On the 
other hand, they free the industrialists from a very different 
task, namely, that of raising its funds. Truly speaking they, 
on account of their being specialists in this work, have the 
advantage of possessing a greater skill in advertising and 
salesmanship of shares and debentures than most of the 
industrialists. 'They are financing educators and by scores 

'' “''Greatest problems of banking organisation and control 
have arisen on account of the confusion of investment and com- 
mercial operation^’’ G. Moulton, 
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■of means create investment habits in the people of a 
country. The industrial development of countries like 
Germany, the U, S. A. and Japan has been brought about by 
these institutions. 

AGRICULTURAL B,\NKS 

Agriculture has its own problems and hence there are 
separate banks to finance it They may be divided into 
two sections : one for meeting the long-term needs and the 
other for meeting the short-term needs. Long-terin credit 
is needed for making permanent improvements in land, 
buying more land and introducing better methods and 
costlier implements. Short-term credit is meant to supply 
funds for day to day operations of the agriculturists. These 
include buying of seeds and manure, personal and labour 
expenses and payment of water rates and taxes, etc. The 
nature of the securities offered by the agriculturists and the 
length of time for which capital is required make it impos- 
, sible for commercial banks, exchange banks and industrial 
banks to take up this finance. Hence, we have got land 
mortgage banks and co-operative banks .which render this 
service to the community, the former by catering for long- 
teim needs, and the latter by catering for short-term needs. 

Land Mortgage Banks create negotiable bonds out 
of real estates. They may be urban or rural. Urban 
land mortgage banks finance house schemes and do not 
fall under the sphere of our study at this stage. Rural 
land mortgage banks have a large capital of their own. 
This may be raised by issuing snares or debentures. As 
it emplojs its capital in taking up mortgages, it issues 
bonds to the public on their security. The money raised 
by one sef of bonds is used for taking up other mortgages 
and one mortgage affords security for other bonds and so 
on. Loans are advanced by these banks only for pro- 
ductive purposes. The property is valued and sufficient 
margin is kept before making up the advances. Repay- 
ment IS made by fixed annual instalments spread over 
the period of the loan, and a reasonable rate of interest 
is charged. Debenture bonds issued by these banks being 
^fe and stable, there is alwaj's a great demand for them, 
trust funds and insurance funds are allowed to be invested 
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in them. Real estates, such as houses and land are not 
easily transferable and many formalities imposed by civil 
legislation have to be complied with before they can be 
transferred. The securities created out of them by land 
mortgage banks being easily marketable, the difficulty 
IS removed. The Credit Fonceir of France, which was 
founded in 1852 and is said to be "the mother of all mortgage 
banks,”, along with many such institutions in Germany, 
Spa'in, Austria, Hungary and Japan is a thriving institution. 
The Agricultural Mortgage Coiporation started recently has 
been doing well in England. In our own country, the 
number of sucli banks has been going up but the speed has 
not been considerable. In a country which is predominantly 
agricultural and the agriculture of which is the most back- 
ward, the need for such institutions is very pressing. 

Ca-^)perative Banks are the concerns of the agriculturists 
themselves. The task of supplying short-term credit to the 
scattered farmers in small amounts is so risky that no modern 
bank can undertake it. No doubt, there is the money- 
-lenderwho, because of his local influence and close contact 
with them, is best-fitted for performing this job but his terms 
are so usurious that he has been regarded more of a ‘loan 
shark’ than of a helping hand Jn fact, this is bound to' be 
so “because of the risk attendant to a business which is 
unsecured in toto. For long-term credit, the peasants have 
the security of land to offer but for short-term, there is 
nothing left with them except the plough, oxen and hut. 
Under the circumstances they have to depend upon their 
<own'''=‘lves and take refuge in co-operation, the idea^ of 
which is said to have originated in modern times in Germany 
during last century. The pitiable condition of the agricul- 
turists of that country made a deep impression upon Raiffesm 
who tried to improve the matters by starting co-operative 
societies which are the associations of the borrowers them- 
selves formed voluntarily with the purposes of raising funds 
for meeting their short-term requirements. "Pooling their 
joint resources and on the strength of unlimited personal 
liability, they borrow loans in the money-market which they 
distribute to the members for productive purposes at a low rate 
of interest. Loans are usually repaid by monthly instalments 
and are secured by promissory notes of members which with 
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two or more encloi'sements of co-inembcr= form the of 

their loans. The system has been i i^htly termed the 'Capi- 
talisation of honestv.' Personal stciirity !« converted into 
maiKetable collateral for loans on a (’a at scale.” liesices 
meeting the need for short-term aijricultnral linance they 
Iiave also proved to he useful in various other \vay<, i h.cy 
develop among the members the idea of self In !p, promote 
thiift, and tram them m the art of self-go\ernment. 

SWINGS «\NKS 

Savings banks arc not banks in the teal sense of the 
noid Tliev are only tlnift promoting concerns with an 
object to collect and keep in satety the small savings of the 
poor and middle-class people. The deposits flowing fiom 
their customers exceed in normal times possible withdrawals^ 
and this fact docs not require their asi-etc to be k.ept in liquid 
form. Nor is tlien any necessity of making only shoit-lerm 
loans by them like the commercial banks. Tlieii choice m 
making' these is, however, Imutv d and, m cert.iin c.isi s by 
law, to the best and safest sfciirilies. Rules governin'^ 
operations difter in different countries, but usually every 
body IS allowed to dcpositdiis money and given a pass-book 
in which there is a copy of the customer's account m the 
banker’s ledger. Witbdr.awals may be made generally once 
a week and notice is sometimes needed for wifhdr.awmtr 
money beyond a cert.iin amount. Overdraft can never be 
granted and there must remain always u creoit balance in 
the account There are different kinds of savings banks in 
the United States of America In England, post oifice does 
this work. In our ow n country also. Ibis is the case, though 
over and above it our commcicia! banks too have a saein'gs. 
bank branch attached to them. 

PRIVAXn BANKS 

While different kinds of banks described above are 
banks run on modern lines, there aie some private bankers 
who combine trading and banking and carry on their 
business in the most antiquated form. We ha\e alre.idv 
studied of such bankers m the past in England. Them 
Humber even now is sufficiently large m this country and 
there is hardly a place here w’here one oi more of these 
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is not present. Almost the ^vhole of the agricultuial, 
industry and a considerable portion of the internal trade 
is financed by them. They require to be "^formed but as 
has teen' a^tly rerharlt'ed by one of the ^nters on this 
subject ‘they constitute an indispensable element in the 
country’s, financial system, and not only 
world would be poorer by their extinction. . ^ !i.nrlPrn, 
are some such bankers in every country m the modern. 

days also; 

MISCELLANEOUS BANKS 

There are certain other kinds of banks ''Jmh have 
arisen m due course to meet the specialised needs of the 

people In England and America, we have pt 

whose object is to control the distribution f ^ 
into several uses. American Trade Unions have also 
got labour banks where the savings of the '^^mirers^^are 

pooled together. Some of the colleges J" g„gcialised 

started student banks to receive the « ^he speciah^ 

student community. The merchant 

Hoiises.of London perhaps represen another highly special^ 
ised development of the finanaal stpictur • , , jj 

times trade ^depends on credit. But when a merchant^sells 

goods on credit to foreign merchants, watching; 

risks and must, therefore, set up a n^achinery for watch^ & 

them in every country to which he sells. close 

bankers have taken up this job and in ap over 

relations with the important irnpoiting g u.iic, on their 
the world undertake to accept the ^^P^^^ers bdls on ^ eir 
behalf. Sometimes this is done on the ^^ommen^dation 

of an exchange bank. Besides, ohout the city 

Discoimt Hotises whose business ^ rp<;mirces consist 

seeking for bills to discount.’ ^h'lr resources^^consis^r 

of their own capital, deposits received f ijghtly higher 
the same lines as by the banks ‘ fi,p^ commercial 

rate of interest, and the borrowing from 
banks in the form of weekly loans or sometimes^ 

what is known as ‘Night money . ^ i banks. These 

brokers between bill-holders and comn • 

are, however, a few instances, have got^all^ove^rj^^^ 

world numerous agencies carrying on 
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.banking bustness. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Show that spcciahfition lias been carried on in b.anking 
-also but not to the fullest extent. 

2. What are the di.<Terent classes of imnks we {^cncmlly 
'Come across ? Give a short description of some of them. 



CHAPTER IV 

FUNCTIONS AND SERVICES OP A 
COMMERCIAL BANK 

Commercial banking, as we have seen, grew out of 
the need for a safe place of deposit when the people of 
London entrusted their savings to the goldsmiths. It did 
not take much time for them to realise that the business 
could be made profitable by re-lending what was received, 
provided it could be returned before it was required. Gra- 
dually, they learnt that the daily payments were more 
than counter-balanced by the daily receipts, and hence 
there was no necessity of this stipulation. Of course, 
they had to depend on their own judgment in granting 
credit, and took proper security for such loans, but some- 
times they had to come to grief ; and the lepudiation of his 
■obligation by King Charles II, whom they had made large 
advances is one of the earliest instances of this. From the 
above, it is obvious that borrowing and lending constitutes 
hanking business and these are the two functions of 
the type of bank we propose to take into consideration. 
There are a few other miscellaheous services as well which 
are now rendered by these banks. 

All these functions' and services can be grouped under 
4he following heads ; — 

(II Receiving of deposits. 

(2) Lending of money. 

(3) Agency services. 

(4) Miscellaneous services. 

The first two are sometimes known as primary functions, 
"the third secondary and the fourth, contingent. 

RECEIVING OF DEPOSITS 

Deposits are received under different heads of accounts, 
■the most important of which is the current account, others 
being the fixed deposit account, the savings bank account,' 
^he home safe account, etc. The first deposits received 
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form a con-^ider.ibly larger fraction of total deposits these 
das s as compared to tiiat before the Gieat European War 
of'i;u4 — Id. Their .‘■ole ami is to promote thrift amonir 
the lower-income class people. This :il>-o not a bn-.ine--'' 
suit.ibk to commercial banks, but they have been doin/r 
it, and its importance h.ts increased so much that we 
cannot Ignore its study though we may not ,go in much 
details. The balance" of a savings builc account is not 
allowed to go bevond a ccitain ina.Mmum. The account 
can be opened hy ana bode on his own beiialf, on behalf 
of anv minor relative or on behalf of any nnnor of vhoni 
he IS the guardian, etc. Tliough monew’ can be deposited 
in tins account as often as the depositor wishes, it cannot 
be withdrawn more Ilian once or twice a wee-k. Srimc 
banks liave begun to allow the use of chtquf' to tlieir 
pavings bank depositors, in certain case.s, they al‘-o retpiire- 
a balance to be maintained in exchange for taking advant- 
age of this facility. Interest IS .illowed on the minimum 
balance between the close of the 'th day and the end of 
a montl). Sometimes notice is neede’d vvhen sums over 
a fixed amount are required to be vvitlidravvn. 

Home safe account is alrin to savings hank .account. 
It was introduced by the avithoulits of the Central Bank 
of India for the purpose- of promoting thrift amongst 
children. Wlien this account is opened, the ciistomer is 
supplied with a safe by the bank winch he- takes to his 
liome and in w'hich he places money from time to time. 
The safe is periodically taken to the bank to be opened, 
and the contents are then credited to the customer’s 
account. Interest is allowed on the minimum balance of 
'this account also as in the case of a savings bank account. 

Deposits are received in various other accounts as well. 
Private accounts arc meant to defray expenses of purely 
personal or private char.icter. Special accounts for speci.al 
purpose named tbcrealter can also be opened with banks. 
A recent example of sucJi an account is marriaoe account 
meant to deposit money for perfomnng marriage'’ ceremony. 

N.VTURE or DEPOSITS 

There are various ways in which bank deposits arise. 
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Customers may deposit actual cash or they may deposit 
rights to receive cash. These may be in the form of 
cheques, bills, promissoi-y notes owing to them, etc- 
What the banker does in these cases is that he collects- 
them and credits the customer’s account with the proceeds. 
Deposits may also arise out of loans granted by the barilc 
or through the process of discounting customers’ bills. 
In 'this case, they are known as 'created deposits’ and 
in actual practice the amount of such deposits is much 
greater than that of the deposits received in hard cash 
or in the form of rights to receive cash. It is wrong, 
therefore, to think that the amount of deposits which 
appears in the bank balance sheet is so much amount 
of cash. Mecleod observes 'in this connection ; “These 
figures do not show the quantity of cash at the command 
oF the banks to trade with : but they show the quantity of 
business they have done and liabilities they have created- 
These apparent deposits, then, which so many writers think 
are cash, are nothing but the credit the banks have created 
in exchange for the cash and bills which figure on the other 
side of the balance sheet as assets." What actually happens 
when a customer is temporal ily short of funds that he 
approaches the banker for a loan, ovei draft, cash credit or 
discounting of bills. In all these cases, the latter, however,, 
knows that the money is not required for hoarding ; it is 
desired for making payments. He, therefore, giants accom- 
modation usually on the understanding that actual cash 
will not be immediately withdrawn, but the boriower shall 
draw’ cheques upon him whenever he wants to make the 
payment. This right to draw’ cheques is also common to 
cash deposits. Hence, W’C may say that it may be created 
either by the customer or the banker. It is created by the 
customer when he deposits actual cash, and it is created 
by .the banker when he grants loans. But the banker’s- 
pow’er to create deposits is limited by the cash reserve, that 
lie holds. We may, therefore, repeat w’hat J. A'l. Keynes 
said that loans are the children of deposits and deposits are 
'the children of loans. ' But' this is not thoroughly under- 
stood by many, andlience the belief that “credit js the meie 
creation of the bank clerk’s pen, and fHaniur for the^ 
malevolence of the wicked banker enough of it could^bc 
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have raised many a penniless struggkr to a position of 
competence, nay, of absolute emineme, by their sjsttm of 
granting cash credits to any indnidual able to offer a 
satisfactory seciintj, even if it be no more than the 
guarantee of two re*'pectable hoiise-holdtrs.” in our own 
country the most common and popular metiiod of making 
advances by the commercial banks is that of granting cash 
credits But they are never based on personal security. 
Casli credits, here, arc based on the promissory note of the 
borrower backed by collaterals like shares, slocks, bonds or 
goods like cotton, jiite, rice, etc. If the goods are left in 
the pos''es‘~ion of the bank in its godowns, advances are 
made on their deliveries and nee versa. A fair margin is 

kept. The borrower is required to pa\ interest only on the 

amount of credit availed hj- him in the case of an overdraft. 
The only difference between the two is that while in the 
former case a new aceount winch ma\ be called an inverse 
current account is opened in the name of the customer, in 
the latter case, his current account is allowed to be over- 
drawn temporarily. 

Money can also be borrowed by discounting bills of 
evchange Presentday commerce 'is built upon credit 
Cash transactions aie only confined to the retail type of 
business A great number of transactions belonging to the 
circle of industries is done on the basis ot credit. The 
producer sells raw material to the manufacturer, the 
manufacture! finished goods to the wholesaler, the whole- 
saler to the retailer, and the retailer to the consumer on 
credit basis. It thus extends from one to another and we 
ma} say without any fear of contradiction that the entire- 
industrial world of today is knitted up with a chain made 
up ot credit. Without its existence in its most elaborate 
form, the modern large-scale production would have never 
been po-sible. Credit has accelerated the speed of the 
machinery of commerce. What actualK is done when a 
credit transaction takes place is that the' seller draws a bill 
of e.xchange upon the purchaser, requiring him to pay the 
amount mentioned therein, after the lapse of the period of 
credit allowed. This method of payment is very convenient, 
r irst of all, the use of a bill of exchange does away with 
the necessity of the use of coins or notes, it being generally 
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discharged through a bank. Secondly, a bill of exchange 
fixes the date of payment and is a legal evidence of a debt 
which can be realised through a court of law. If at the 
time of its maturity, the drawee fails to honour it, he cannot 
deny the debt ; the transaction which gave rise to the bill 
is not considered but the bill itself is regarded to be a prima 
facie evidence of the debt. Thirdly, it can be transferred 
by the holder in settlement of his own debt. Finally, it 
enables the holder to obtain the cash before maturity by 
being discounted at a bank at any time after an issue ; and 
this IS a very important advantage which a bill provides 
to businessman who carry on their business on credit but 
need ready money from time to time. 

Discounting bills is the most important form in which 
a bank lends without any collateral security. The personal 
security of the acceptor and the diawer is the only security 
which the bank has in this case. Sometimes, bills are 
first of all discounted with a discounting liouse or bill 
broker who in his turn discounts them with a bank. In 
such a case, there is an additional security. There are 
special firms and persons, doing this business in London. 
In India also, many bills are discounted through shto/fs or 
indigenous bankers. The discounting bank deducts a 
certain rate of interest from the face value of the bill 
and credits the amount to the holder who may draw cheques 
to that extent. It, then, keeps the same till maturity and 
collects it from drawee’s bank. Every acceptor, as a rule, 
has to instruct his bank where the acceptance is generally 
made payable, tp honour ii and debit him with the amount. 

Bill discounting provides a banker with an ideal form 
of investment for the following reasons : — 

(1) The amount payable by the acceptor is fixed, and 
is not subject to any alteration ; while in the case of other 
forms of investments, the value of the security concerned 
may change and very often fall resulting in a loss to the 
bank. 

(2) The payment of a bill on due date is regarded as 
a matter of honour, and hence there is a ceiiainty of it. 

(3) A bank manager can so arrange his bill portfolio 
as to ensure a continuous supply of money by discounting 
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bills maturing successively. This is possible only because 
the employment of funds in it is for a definite period 

(i) A central bank is always prepared to rediscount 
the bills of the commercial banks provided they conform 
to the standard laid down by it at what is known as the 
Bank Rate. 

(5) The discount being deducted m advance and on 
the face amount of the bill and not on the amount advanced, 
if the rates of discount and interest chargeable are the 
same, the yield provided is higher in this case, and the 
banker can make an earlier use of the charge or charges, 
than in the case of other forms of lending or interest charge 
or charges on them. 

But this business, if carelessly handled, is also fraught 
with dangers specially because there are many classes of 
bills — genuine and nor-genuine. And it is next to impossi- 
ble to distinguish the one from the other. A genuine bill of 
exchange arises out of a trade transaction, and can, there- 
fore, be cashed on maturity by the sale of goods on which 
it is based. But a non-genuine bill of e.xchange being based 
only on the credit of the parties, its encashment on 
maturity is doubtful Sometimes, a bill of e.vchange is 
accepted merely for the purpose of obliging a business friend 
who gets it discounted with a bank and thus obtains funds 
for tht time being. The drawer undertakes to remit the 
face-value of the bill to the acceptor before maturity, 
and in case there is a default it is possible that it may 
not be honoured on presentment. As Rau observes, 
“If too many kite bills or finance bills are created and 
discounted there is the possibility that the e.xpectations of 
the drawers and dr. wees might not be realised in w'hich 
case they might be unable to pay back the sum and the 
banker would be a loser. These bills are based on credit 
and an improper use of credit is at any time possible.’’ 
Accommodation bills are also known as kite bills. The term 
finance bills, on the other hand, is used for anticipatory 
bills Those are drawn not on the basis of real produce 
in e.\istence, but in anticipation of that produce. They 
are very common in America, and are meant to finance 
the agnculturist to enable him to meet his current outlay. 
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They, too, arc not safe for a banker to accept because tiic 
property of a crop is of a doubtful nature after all. 

AGHNCY sr.uvicr.s 

Bankers ako act a-v n;:»ents of then ciKtomeis in vari- 
ous wavs. They collect and pay their cheques bills, 
promissory notes;" coupons, thvideud warrants, subscriptions, 
rents, inebme-tas:, tnsurane'c pietni.i and other penodicai 
rece'ipls and payment-. They purchase and sell on their 
behalf .shores, stocks, dehtnlur.-s and bonds, etc., on the 
•Stock e.Kchanj:»cs, and other valuables in other markets. 
They also act as actministiatois, trustees, e.Mcutors and 
attorneys, etc. In short, tliey can he made tu do anythinf; 
•on behalf of tlieir customers provided they arc paid for 
their services. In some ca-e-, even this payment is not 
nece-isary. Theservicis mi ntioned above are more than 
often performed <fratis with a view to attract depo-its from 
the public. There aie, however, certain import.int rc-pon- 
sibiliiies placed on tliem when they act in this capacity. 

MISCDLLASnOUS SCRYICKS 

Under miscellaneous services inav be included a num- 
ber of functions performed by the banker-. They receive 
their customers' valuables, ornami nts and jewels, docu- 
ments and deeds, ^tc., for safe custody. 1 !icy also act 
as their leferce. Whenever nuyhocly wants to know 
about the financial position of a business concern, bo is 
refentd to its hanker, who supplies him with detailed 
infoimations. They also make confidential enquiiics 
about the ciedit of "a prospective buyer so as to enable 
tbeii customers to enter into important" business dtaliiljjs 
with him. They issue letters of credit of vanous kinds 
and b.vnk drafts to their customers, t!)u>' making money 
available to them in the places it is required ; and bring 
.about its transference between different towns and 
countries. The more important function of a banker, 
howevi r, consists in bis coining of moral virtues. "An 
efficient banking system, on the other liand, improves 
ithe tone of credit and the business morality of society 
tto such an CNtent that banks arc termed the coiners of 
probity, reliability, lione.sty, integrity and ability. Such 
virtues as honesty, good faith, tfie encouragement of sovmd 
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principles and practice that engrain into the character of 
a nation and the sanctity of implied contracts are better 
impressed under a highly complex credit system than in 
the simple monetary system "V 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Give a brief description of the functions of a commer- 
cial bank. 

2. What are the different classes of accounts in which 
deposits are received by a bank ^ Give important charac- 
teristics of each. 

3. What are the different ways in which bank deposits 
arise ^ State how far they provide a source of strength to 
a banker. 

4. Comment on the statement • “Credit is the mere crea- 
tion of the bank clerk’s pen ” 

5. Keynes says , ' Loans are the children of deposits and 
deposits are the children of loans.” How far do you agree 
with him ? 

6. What do you say of Lord Overstone’s statement regard- 
ing a bank’s lending operations, vtz., “it is my own brain and 
other people’s money”. 

7. Give a short description of the various forms which a 
bank loan may take. Why is it that discounting business is so 
popular with bankers ? 


Eletnentary Banking by Rau, ^i. 29. 



CIUPTrR V 

BANKING OPERATIONS 01' A COMMERCIAL BANK 

Banking operations of a commercial bank may be 
sluciieci under four head--, vh , 

0 ) How a bai^k geth its working capital, 

(2) How it employs it^ working capital. 

(H) How it earns profits ; anti 
(4) Ho\v it distributes profits, 

HOW r.r.TS its workist, cAvirAL 

There are \*arioits ways in which a bank gels its 
working capital. First of all, like other instiUitions, it 
issues shnre->. The promoters of a b.ink decide the Amount 
of capital wilh whicn it is to be registered. TIic aggregate 
capital is split up into a number of equal units ot round 
suras, eacli being called a share. Thc‘-c are*, thin, offered 
to the public for subscription, f^imetimes all the shares 
are not issued at the commencement, quite a large number 
of them being retained for a future issue. All -the '•b.ires 
issued may also not be subscribed to by the public. 
In case the minimum number as laid down in the pros- 
pectus is not applied for within a given lime, no allotment 
can be made, and the bank does not come into oxi'-tence. 
The whole money due on each share may also not be 
called up, a portion may be left to be called up later on 
if need be. All the shareholders may also not be able to 
pay up all the calls. TIuin theie are various forms of 
capital and so there are different names for each. The 
capita! with which a bank is registtred is known as its 
registered, authorised or nominal capital ; the capital issued 
as issued capital, the c.ipitu! siibsciibed -.li, subscribed capital, 
the capital called up as called up capital, and the capital 
paid up as/iff/W up cajntal. The ditfeience between paid 
up capital and called up capital is known as calls tn arrears 
They may not be carried forwaid from year to year. After 
, the lapse of a reasonable time, the shares of those persons 
who CIO not pay up all the calls in full are forfeited and 
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rC'issiitfO to others. The difference het\Aeen culled up 
capital and subscribed capital is known as the reserceci 
habihty of the shareholders. In the case of an individual 
banker, or a partnership, the indmdual concerned or the’ 
partners are all personally and individually liable for the 
debts of the business This means, if after taking the whole 
property of the business its debts remain unsettled, the 
private property of the individual or of partners is taken. 
"This is equitable enough in the case of a single man's 
enterprise or in a partner''hip enterprise where the individual 
owner or each of the partners take a personal share in the 
conduct of the business, but when 3 omt stock companies 
came into prominence, the doctrine of unlimited liability 
pressed rather hard on shareholders vho‘-had practically 
no control over the business policy of the ''ompany. In 
11^55, therefore, an Act was fir^t passed in England allowing 
trading companies under certain conditions to get them- 
selves registered under limited liability principle, the 
shareholders being liable to the extent of their nominal 
holdings of shares only. Banks were .excluded from this 
privilege , it was thought, that bankers W’ere in such a 
responsible position and were debtors to the public m such 
large amounts, that it was unwise to afford them any 
protection in this respect Two years later, in 1857, a severe 
monetary crisis resulted in the failure of several banks, 
notably the Western Bank of Scotland. It was found that 
the wealthier classes declined to incur the risk of holding 
bank shares and a large proportion of the shareholders of 
defaulting banks were not possessed of sufficient means 
to contribute towards the debt of the company In order, 
therefore, to attract a more substantial class of shareholders 
it was found desirable in 1858 to extend the privilege of 
limited liability to such banks as cared to register under 
the Act Most of the large joint stock banks, however 
kept aloof, fearing that the limitation of the shareholders’ 
liabilities would alarm the depositors and result in a loss 
of business But the collapse of the Citv of Glasgow 
Bank in 1878, and the complete ruin of most of its share- 
holders caused such a panic among those w'ho held shares 
111 joint stock banks, that most of the banks were induced 
to register themselves as limited. A new Act was passed 
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in 1879 which created what w'as called reserved liability. 
Under the terms of this Act, limited companies i could 
increase the norhinal amount of their shares with a 
condition that a certain proportion of such nominal increase 
should not be called up'except in the event of the liquida- 
tion of the company, this uncalled proportion of the 
share capital being termed reserved liability The effect 
of this provision was that while the shareholders of the 
companies were partly protected, in that the amount they 
could be called upon to pay in the event of liquidation 
was a definite ascertained sum, yet the depositors and the 
other creditors of the bank felt that they had a reasonable 
security for the payment of debts due to them."^ Since 
then the practice continues, and banks having reserved 
liability are, other things being equal, given preference 
over the banks having no reserved liability by the 
depositors. It may also be mentioned here that the 
principle of limited liability was introduced in this country 
' in 1860, and as a result a number of banks were established 
in important towns during the period that followed. The 
difference between subscribed capital and issued capital is 
not found in the case of the first class concerns as their 
.shares are all taken up by the public as soon as they are 
issued. The difference between issued capital and registered 
'Capital shows the amount which can be raised by issuing 
shares in case the expansion of business necessitates it. 
Prom all this it fs obvious that it is the paid-up capital 
which is important from the working point of view and 
forms a portion of the working capital of a bank But this 
is, as we shall see presently, a very small part of the whole. 
Before taking up other sources we may add that the share- 
holders who provide this money e.xpect an annual return 
in the form of dividends. The banks earn profits and use 
n poition of it for this purpose, but there is generally some- 
thing saved for building up what is known as a reserve 
fund. As this is the money which would have ordinarily 
gone to the shareholders, it may also be regarded as a part 
ot the capital and included in the amount available for 
carrying on with the business. 

^Banking by Sykes, pp. 93 — 95. 
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Second and invariably the irvain iiource of raising capital 
these days is that of deposits. As has already been seen 
they are received in different forms and accounts. Only 
those deposits whicli are received in the form of cash or iir 
that of the rights to receis’t cash add to tlie working capital 
of a bank. Deposits arising out of the discounting of bills 
or of the granting of loans in other forms do not in any 
wav add to it The former are known as direct deposits and 
the" latter as indirect deposits Bankers can also make use of 
their customers’ money falling in their hands m connection 
with what IS known as agency se*rvices so long as they are 
not used up for the purposes directed, eg, in case they re- 
ceive motley for remittance, so long as it is not paid out to 
the pajte it can be used by them. 

But the whole deposit business of a bank consists in 
the ‘ii«.Gliange.o,f.xightsaigainst nghls or ^of rights _against 
monej.” When a banker receives cash, he grants a right 
to the depositor to withdraw it whenever he likes. When 
he receives bills of exchange, cheques, promissory notes, 
dividend warrants and coupons for collection, he receives 
rights to obtain money and grants in its stead rights to 
draw it. When he receives subscriptions, rents, income-tax, 
insurance premia and other periodical payments, he receives 
money and gives the right of its withdrawal to those on 
whose behalf he receives it. In remittance business too, 
he receives money in exchange for the rights to withdraw 
it, 'find in the case ol what .ire known as indirect deposits 
or created deposits, it is nothing except the exclnnge of 
rights against rights In other words, it may be said that 
all this busines*. consists of dealing in, credits as there is 
always an element of confidence in every transaction that 
takes place between a banker and his cus'tomer ; without it 
nobody would entrust the other wnth money or rights to 
pceive money. 

^ As is observed by Rau 'itlie_deposit function of the 
banker is important because it has to aggregate small sums 
of money lying scattered here and there m twenties, fifties 
and hundreds. Singly these sums have no economic effi- 


“ Tht Theory and Practice of Banking by Dunbar, page 16. 
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ciency whatsoever. But they can accomplish Herculean 
tasks when they are aggregated and employed by the 
banker. | According to Bagehot ‘The concentration o£ 
money in banks though not the sole cause is, the principal 
cause' which has .made the money market of England so 
rich and so much beyond that of other -countries’. This- 
pooling operation of' the banks and releasing the capital 
presumably to those who employ it in the most profitable way 
in the trade and industry is the first economic service that 
banks render to society and their efficiency depends on the 
total wealth of the people they have amassed in their hands 
and the total demands of industiy and trade on the other 
side wouldisettle the loans that the banks can make". 3 But 
banks in India cannot be regarded as sufficiently efficient 
because the total wealth of the people they have amassed in. 
their hands and the total demand of industry and trade they 
generally meet is not considerable. 

Banks by allowing their cu'-tomers to draw cheques 
against their deposits also -create additional purchasing, 
power. This may be regarded as the second important ' 
service which they render to society. To quote Rau again, 
‘‘deposit currency or <;heque cuirency or bankers’ money 
as it IS properly styled is eminently elastic as these cheques 
can be multiplied by the banks to any amount _ within the 
limits 6‘f comp'aptive safety and considerations of social 
ihtere.st as there "are no legal regulations binding this side 
“of banking business." ^ ' On what the limits ofscompara- 
tive safety depend and what these considerations of social; 
interest are have already been dealt with elsewhere in this 
books A. violation of this may result in the turning up- 
of this service into dis-service. Crossing the limit of 
safety may bring about a failure of the banks and avoidance 
of the considerations of social interest may raise the price 
level to an e.xtent which may be detrimental to the society. 
It IS easy to e.\pand credit but difficult to raise pioduction* 
in exactly the same propoition. 


^ Elementary Banking, pp. 56-60. 

Op. Cit., page 60. 

^ See Chapter III, page 18. 
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As a Ulircl si>ur( L- of r.ubtng capital may be mentioned 
1haf of tin iii)te-is~ue, thou!>h ii lias now receded to tlie 
■background. ‘‘The i-sue of notes^ as of oilier currency, 
\% .Is always claimed to be a prerogative- ol the stale, hut 
whereas in (he case of imt.iilic currtnc\, the state retained 

its prerogative, it dteidi.d with few lAuptions to liand the 

issue of notes o\tr to banl.s wlu-n the'C, like note currency 
itself, were brought into being .IS a result of the need lor 
means of facilitating the exchange of goods. Banks were 
given the right to issue notes or where b.inks had already 
put into cireuiation notes of their own in one form or 
emother, they were legally authoiiscd to continue issuing 
notes, subject to certain safeguaids imposed by law.' * But 
it was soon found necessary in order to bring about 
uniformity in tins business and supervise' it better and 
share in tlie profits arising out of it bv the state to grant 
one bank either a complete monopoly or a residuary 
monopoly which according to V'era Smith dinoles a case 
•where there are a numbtr of note issuers, but all of these 
■cscept one work under n.arrow limitations, and tliis one 
authoril) is responsible for the bulk of circul ition. We 
have already seen that this took place in England in Ibil. 
The same had alre-ady taken place in Holland in Itfl-l. In 
France it took place in ISib, in Germain m ISi.J, in 
Sweden in Itj'.tT, in United States m ll*l4," in Union of 
South Africa in I'lil, in Loloinbia in ItU.t, in Australia in 
1924, m Chile in 192.'), in Italy in 1926, in New Zealand 
in 1!M4, and in Canada in 19 gi.f In India, the banks had 
the power of note-issue till ItiGl, when it was annexed by 
the Government of India and in l9.‘ia, it was transferred 
to the central bank of the country, viz., the Reserve Bank 
of India. 

When a bank issues notes, it creates working capital 
for itself The first notes issued were m exchange' of the 
receipts of actual cash, and as in the case of the deposit 
receipts, it was soon discovered that the bank was not 
required to pay up all the notes at one time, and that it 
could use a considerable portion of the actual c.ash in 


^Central Banking by M. H. De Kock. 

’^Central Banking by M. H. De Kock, page 21. 
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whatever way it liked without even in the least impairing, 
their convertibility. So long as the credit and businesb 
reputation of the bank was unimpeachable the notes weie 
considered as good as cash and circulated like legal tender 
money. Gradually they began the issuing of notes at 
the time of discounting bills and granting loans in other 
forms, and the people accepted them without any objection^ 
Thus there was no difference for the bank if its credit 
creation took the shape of a bank note o r deposit. If at 
all there was any difference it was one of foini. But the 
bank deposit being more useful to businessmen than the 
bank note, and lestrictions having been placed on the 
dssue of the latter”, as has already been pointed out, the 
former came into greater prominence and now forms a- 
much more important part of the circulating media of the 
advanced countries of the world. It will not be out of 

E lace to mention here what Ran says about the identity 
etween . the two. “Both of them can be used for the 
purpose of making advances to customers or m exchange 
of promissory notes or bills of exchange of ciistomr 
ers. Both of them serve as promissory notes or bills of 
exchange of customers. Both of them serve as means of 
payment. Botli of them repiesent tlie right to demandi 
legal tender money from the bank. Both are sources of 
income^to the bank. Both arc demand liabilities from the 
viewpoint of the banker ® But proceeding further, he also 
points out the difference between them. “Bank note is a 
safer liability than the deposit and the bank considers it 
advisable to issue credit in the shape of notes in prefer- 
ence to deposits. So long as there exists confidence in the 
issuing bank no depression of industries destroys the use 
of the bank note. A deposit may be utilised at any time by 
the customer to meet his own obligation. The smaller 
bank notes remain out in circulation for a long time and 
very often return as deposits The bank note has a greater 
circulation power than the cheque. If the moon is the 
poor man’s lantern the bank note represents the poor 
inan’s banking account. So there is not much trouble in 
the issuing of notes in response to the legitimate demand 


^Elementary Banking, Page 78. 
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-on the part of the people.” But all this is theoretical, 
as the power of the Fank to issue notes has in practice been 
taken away from them. 

HOW IT EMPLOYS ITS WORKING C'iPITAL 

From tne above discussion, it appears to be quite 
obvious that almost whole of a bank’s working capital 
except tnat received from its shareholdeis or withheld 
out of profits from distribution by way of dividend and 
accumulated in the form of reserve fund, constitutes its 
demand liability and must be made available at all times. 
But as has been remarked elsew’here . banking business 
consists in circulating capital and not locking it up It is in 
this circulation that a bank manager has to use his brain. 
He must allocate his funds over different investments 
besides maintaining a reserve in such a w ay as to be -able fo 
replete his funds whenever need be There are sure to 
be many occasions after short intervals when funds may 
be withdrawn in huge amounts In many cases, such 
periods coincide with demands for additional loans from 
regular customers, and they must also be satisfied We 
will, therefore, attempt in the following pages to look 
to the way in which a banker selects his assets and vanes 
them and considerations which guide Ins intelligent judg- 
ment and choice. - 

A prudent banker ahvays chooses such inteiesf-yield- 
ing investments as may be readily realised and fall due 
in a steady succession He measures economic forces 
constantly and takes a particular line of action in changing 
the form of his assets only after their due considerations 
Broadly speaking, we may divide them into two classes: 
•(1) those which are put to non-profitable uses and 
(.) those which are put to profitable uses In the former 
are included his cash reserves and acquisition of what is 
know n as tfecTcf stock and in the latter are included call 
money, discounts, advances, investments and acceptances, 
etc. 

First of all, let us take up cash reserves. They 
consist of till money — money kept m a banker’s vaults — and 
money kept at the central bank. These together form 
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}»i« liiic of defence :ind are primariiy intended to ward 
of? b:inkruptc> . In '-hort, it s-, a prt'cautjonary mcaMire 
and it viioufd aKvaV' be the endeavour of a hanker (n biiiid 
up adtquatc ca^h r< ^erve and to btretigthcn tt wJun 
nect^nary by all pos'.ible means. TJje ' u«iia{ nn thod 
adapted tor thi> purpo-c i-' do convert the nhnnate 
uvadabditv itdo imnit diatf avatia'oihty As to the per- 
ceiUage of ca-h rc'^VTve to d' nnnd Inhititie^, as has hetn 
pointed out, it \Mi! depend upon various factors and be 
always varying. Tin "v may be enumerated btdow : 

il) In sonie cuimtcies, the legislators have fixed cer- 
tain proportion* to be o^^'ervcd In the bank-. They ccita'nly 
help aniateiU" and ke- p und'r n'-trauit acivenluroiis 
hanks, tint besnnd this. th(\ do not go. More leliance 
must be placcd'on tiic integrity, wi-dom and judgme-nt of 
lunker^ llunv-dvis than oa banking laws to ngulato 
them. A legal imnt t- nib to give a sense of fgl^e security, 
ansi the banlar m ly think that he lias dohe everytinng 
in* h is to on In kctpnn: ttie prv-ciihediegal limit ot cash 
r-'-'.rve. It o also dilhcnit to say as to wiiat this- legal 
limit should be, as is evident iroin the diiterenre in tiic 
bnnts pftsctibi-ri by dilftrent Ugi-dators. For « xampU, m 
Denmark it is b'V of demand depo'its only, in L*. b A- it 
V dnuTvot v.it!t hiiik* in diliin-nt jocaltlits, in Argentina, 
it is ,so^ ot tune d' p I'dts and !•’<% of d mmd depn-ifs m 
Chib. It Is and n Sp. ctnet), in Ftpfador it h l!i% and 
f espi c'.iVi'iy and m Bolivia it is U'X and L’* % re-spectna ly. 
In, some count! ii's, tin; minimum casli riseive pirrentajp.* 
mcbiJes iHith the reserves in (be c rtiriJ b ml. and ju the 
banks’ o'.v5', vaults, and tn othtis ht inchides only one. 
In hidji, schediiU’d bmks arc nquiied to kerp a c.rsh 
ft serve of at lerst .'»% of th- ir dem ind and .% of their 
itruu dcp-is'.ts t acJi 'aitn the Keserve Hank of India; but 
.is lar ns tSse c ish reserve in tin ir own vaults are concerntd 
‘h- re is no le,p-d reaii.r-m!. nl to be fuildfed, Xon-scln dsih d 
binks are, on ihr other hai’d, d to keen imK 

their *, me and of their (.hmand d'.po-it* rath in 
t!'au v.udts, 

(*,’> It ah. • d. p-. ad' no ni th''" percentage kept girscraSly. 
If one h^nk m’ a hscabsy keeps a inghf" pvre. ntage, othtr 
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banks in that locality must also keep the same to win 
confidence of the people. English banks keep a much 
lower percentage of cash reserves than the banks of 'other 
places. 

(3) The size of the cash reserve of a particular bank 
will also depend upon the average size of the deposits of 
each customer. It shall have to be such as to be able to 
meet heavy withdrawals of the dejiositors having maximum 
amount of deposits. 

(i) If cheque habit is sufficiently developed and payments' 
are not generally made in cash, the amount in reserve may 
be smaller than if otherwise is the case. 

- (5) If clearing system is well developed, most of the 
cheques drawn on a bank are counter-balanced by those 
received by it but drawn on other banks, and hence there 
is ver}’ often not the need felt for finding out actual cash 
for their payment. It may, therefore, be said that in a 
country where this system has reached the point of highest 
efficiency, a percentage^of less cash reserves would do. 

(6) In case banking habit of the people of a place is- 
sufficiently developed and they are not used to hoarding, 
there is a constant in-flow and out-flow of funds into, and 
from, the banks which means that they can carry on with 
^smaller cash reserves than is possible if otherusis. is the- 

case. 

(7) If the customers of a bank belong to such classes 
as bill brokers or discounting firms whose accounts ate of 
a fluctuating nature, a larger cash reserve would be required 
to meet the hea\y withdrawals at times when there is a 
greater need of money to them due to increase in business. 

(6) If the investments of a bank are such as can be 
easily liquidated, a smaller cash reserve would be necessary, 
as they would be realised whenever required. In countries 
where there are highly developed money markets and bill 
markets, money is invested in thtm and can be called up or 
realised at any moment. In England, a considerable sura 
is lent to bill brokers and stock exchange brokers who pledge 
sufficiently high class bearer securities to cover the loans 
and promise to return them within a period of three to ten 
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able sum only for short periods. But before proceeding 
to do this, he also tries to liave some such money as may 
yield a small income to him and at the same time be 
available at any moment. Tins is, foitunately enough, 
made possible in some countries due to the demands arising 
from the bill brokers and stock exchange brokers. The 
former seek accommodation for employment of money in 
the purchase of bills and the latter to take up stocks in the 
intervals between the fortnightly settlements They offer 
such securities— consols, exchequer bonds, the debentures 
of Indian Railways and the bonds of the Corporation of 
London and the London City Council— as enable the 
banker to ‘go to sleep with an easy conscience’ The name 
given to this investment IS /oaris at call and short notice 
Professor Taussig says, ‘from the point of view of the bank’ 
they are a highly convenient part of its business A profit 
IS certain, sometimes large, sometimes small, but ahvays 
appreciable and yet the bank's resources are not tied up 
and cash can be called back_at least by the individual 
bank, if there is a moie profitable use for it elsewhere or 
if there is a sign of danger. And from the point of view 
of the public advantage, there is also some gam For 
sundry useful business transactions funds are wanted over 
short but certain periods and for them demand loans are 
adopted . Rau says, "In the case of call money, the 
banker seerns to accomplish the impossible feat of ‘having- 
the cake and eating ,t too”.io But they are not free from 
evils altogether as they encourage gambling speculation 
Besides, they are very good assets in normal times, but in 
limp of panic thfcy are useless or become 'frozen*. At 

to get payment of such loans, 
and the money so employed is locked up when it is needed 
most in a liquid form”. They are, therefore, not considered 
bankers. Lord Goschen has con- 
f ^ M however, very popular m 

London and New York. Coming to India, there were no 


Elementary Banking, page 102. 

It IS not an asset which constitutes a 
the general interest of community at large.' 


reserve useful to 
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call loans lent to any great extent even in the Presidency 
towns (Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Karachi) before the war. 
But after it they began to be lent freely. Call money is 
used here for dealings in the bullu n markets and stock ex- 
changes. It IS, however, made available to fiist class parties 
only, though contrary to the English practice of asking tor 
no security. The rate of interest on it vanes according 
as the season is busy or slack. In the busy season, 
it is not available at any rate, while in the slack season, 
it IS available at ^ per cent. Of late, this money is being 
invested in Government of India Treasury Bills. It 
also figures promim ntly in inter-bank loans. One thing 
moie may be mentioned in this connection, viz, thai while 
on the security of such loans, borrowers in London 
fall back on the Bank of England, they have no alternative 
in this country. 

But call loans are suitable for the employment of only 
temporary surplus funds. A considerable amount of the 
working capital requires, in fact, to be invested elsewhere 
with a view to earn more decent income. The ideal form 
of investment from the banker’s point of view is, as has 
already been observed in the last chapter, that of bill 
discounting This is a loan to traders, as opposed to bill 
biokers and stock brokers, though sometimes the former 
also take advantage of it. We know that bills are also 
discounted with a discounting house or bill bioker who in 
his tiirn discounts them with a banker It is to this that 
w'e refer when we say that bill brokers also take some- 
times advantage of the bank’s bill discounting buMness. 
Ordinarily, a bill broker discounts bills out of his owm 
resources, and out of the money he borrows from the banks 
in the shape of call money, but there are periods when he 
has to discount them w'lth bank. Generally, call money is 
uscduor taking up fresh bills in the hope that there w'lll 
be s ffficient funds available for paying it to the banks on 
the maturity of already taken up bills within a few days. 
We have already taken, in connection with the bill dis- 
counting business of^i bank, a notice lOf the difficult posi- 
tion in which a banker is placed in discriminating 
between genuine and non-genuine bills. But something 
can be done by him in this respect too by keeping his 
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eye upon the accounts of those customers whose bills 
he discounts It may also be mentioned here that 
every bank maintains a list of its customers whose bills 
it is prepared to discount. Besides, there is always 
an amount noted down against each name denoting the 
extent to which it is thought proper to discount his bills, 
and in case this is strictly adhered to there is nothing to 
be alraid of. A banker must also satisfy himself of 
the completeness of a bill before discounting it. In other 
words, he must see that it has been drawn, accepted 
and endorsed in the regular manner. He must also scru- 
tinize the business career of the drawer, the acceptor, 
and various other endorsers as it is with them that the 
redemption of a bill lies Then, he must not discount bills 
arising out of transactions of only one class of commodi- 
ties, as in the case of a depression m it there will be a 
danger of the whole money being locked up. Finally, he 
must distribute his funds allocated for this purpose over 
bills with successive maturities This will enable him to 
meet the continuous demands of his customers. 

This brings us to advances or what are better known 
by the terms loans and advances to the custorners. In 
fact, “under this comprehensive heading anything that 
the banker does in the shape of lending hiS credit 
can be arranged Even discounting leads ultimately to 
lending the banker’s credit and the discount rate might be 
defined as a charge for the loan of capital But for better 
understanding of the subject the various operations should 
be specially studied Hence call money and discounting 
bills are generally studied apart from the loan opera- 
tions,”^- We shall now deal with the banker’s policy 
regarding overdrafts, cash credits, loans on promissory 
notes and collaterals, and personal loans. It is needless 
to say that his profits depend on their preponderance. 
But at the same time this is not consistent with safety! 
The risk arising from it may, however, be reduced by 
taking due precautions. Though some of them have 
already been discussed, yet they may be recapitulated here 
along with others. 

^-Rau’s Elementary Banking, p. 124. 
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1. ' The banker should always be careful to see that 
his cash reserves do not stand very near the danger line. 
It is better to err on the safe side rather than on th at 
which may be risky, 

2. As the popular saying goes '‘he must not lay all 
the eggs in the same basket.” This means he should 
not lend too large' a portion of his loanable funds to any 
single borrower. It suggests that tunds should be spread 
as far as possible over wider area. He must not con- 
centrate over the financing of only one trade or on the 
security of only one kind. A violation of these principles 
has resulted in failures. 

3. He has to judge aright the nature of the securities 
that can be accepted by him. What George Ray says in 
this connection has already been given in the last chapter. 
A close scrutiny must be made of the security offered from 
various.points of view by a banker. But as will be clear 
from the examination of the nature of various securities in 
a subsequent chapter, none of them proves to be ideal. 
Mortgage of real estate is the worst security. It cannot be 
easily and quickly sold and is subject to much fluctuation 
in value. 

4. He has to bear in mind that he has to finance only 
the current transactions of the community. He is not 
required 'to coin all kinds of unmarketable wealth into 
money,’ Nor is it expected of him to com credit for future 
needs. 

5. He should he cautious in providing for a good margin 
in his favour The greater the possibility of the fluctuation 
of the security the larger the margin required. 

6. Commercial banks are meant to create only short- 
term credits and any diversion from what is their legitimate 
requirement is sure to result in a catastrophe. No doubt, 
European banks and specially German banks undertook 
financing for long terms, but the nature of their deposits too 
varied from that of the banks in England or India, arid 
hence it could be tolerated. The first question put to a 
prospective borrower should 'be regarding the period for 
which a loan is required, and the first answer to it should 
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guide the banker in the determination for granting the loan 
as far as this is concerned. Sometimes, it has been observed 
that in case a loan tor a long period has been refused, it is 
asked for a short period on a promise of repayment after 
making a permanent arrangem-^nt for it from somewhere 
el=e. But this IS never done, Walter Leaf gives illustrations 

of two such instances in the case of one the permanent 

loan was to be raised by securing mortgage with an insurance 
company and m the case of another it was to be raised by 
issuing new shares — but steps were never taken to fulfil the 
promise Such loans drag on under various pretexts and 
become a part of the borrower’s working capital 

7. Continued renewal of loans is also undesirable as 
they become very often bad and 'frozen' — incapable of being 
realised in case of an emergency. 'Nursing of accounts' as 
it is called is bad. 

d. The object of the loan should also be enquired into. 
It has been suggested that creation of credit for consumption 
purposes should always be discouraged But what is of 
more importance is not the purpose for which a loan is 
negotiated but the capacity and means to make the payment. 
They must be enquired into and taken consideration of. 
Sometimes, however, borrowers make impossible proposals, 
and these must be turned down by the bankers not only in 
their own interests but also in those of the borrowers them- 
selves. They should satisfy them of their futility and thus 
save the people from ruining themselves 

9 He must also keep an eye on the price fluctuations 
of the securities lodged with him, and in case of the shrink- 
age of any one of th-^m the particular borrower must be 
asked to furnish with collaterals. 

10. Policy of cheap money is also not always good. It 
leads to huge borrowings but capital alone is not required 
for business prosperity' and hence they may be put to waste 
and result in ultimate loss. 

11. Finally, the character of the borrower should be the 
main consideration. In fact, a good character is an ideal 


^^Banking, pp. 166-7. 
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security. People seeking for bank crerht must inspire 
confidence because jt is a key-note to credit. But it comes 
from the cultivation of moral qualities, viz , honesty, 
sobriety, promptitude, upiigtitness and regularity. 

As regards the forms these loans and advances can 
take, we have already gone through them. It has also 
been obseiwed that they may be secure or unsecure. As 
regards the nature of the various securities offered, we 
shall look to them in a subsequent chapter. But sometimes 
loans are unsecure or else, they are granted on personal 
security. In this, borrower’s character is moie important 
than it IS anywhere else. His total wealth and repaying 
capacity are also required to be considered. Every banker 
has certain customers who stand more or less in the 
nature of patrons to his business. He should not hesitate 
in giving them accommodation even if they do not offer 
any collateral They demand loans only in an emergency, 
and in the interests of the banker their resentment and 
•displeasure should in no case be incurred by a refusal. 
In fact, if such loans are granted after taking due considera- 
tion of the borrower, there is nothing to be afiaid of, and 
experience goes to piove that such loans have not 
resulted in any loss in tlie majority of cases. 

Banks also invest money in Government, semi-Govern- 
ment, railway, public utility service and industrial securities. 
Strictly speaking, this is not a banking business, it 
consists ot the circulation and not of locking up of 
capital. They employ their funds in this business not 
because it is very productive but because it' is capable of 
easy realisation in the event of any unforeseen and large 
demand. Annual yield from such funds is not at all 
alluring. It is less than that on discounting or loaning 
in many cases No doubt, in the event of a possible 
rise in the value of the securities, there are chances 
of considerable profit, but that is speculation, and a 
bank should always avoid it. But they can be sold in 
the stock-exchange markets at any moment, and hence 
they provide an ideal lorm of investment, at least as far 
as their convertibility goes. Government securities which 
are known as gilt-edged securities are perhaps the best 
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from this point of view. They are also generally not 
subject to much depreciation But it may be said that 
here also banks do not invest in only one kind of security^ 
be it Government or any other. Their funds are distributed, 
over several first class securities 

Yet another form of loaning operations of a bank 
consists in acceptance business. We have already seen 
before that a bill of exchange when drawn by a seller 
upon a buyer is required to be accepted by the latter. But 
it is possible that his credit maj' not be sufficiently known, 
and even if the seller does not hesitate in accepting it, he 
might not be able to discount it. In such cases the 
bank comes forward and accepts the bill on behalf 
of the purchaser who is also his customer. What it 
does is only that it substitutes its own ‘wider and well- 
established" credit for the narrow and unknown credit of 
the trader’. For this useful service it is needless to say 
that it also charges a commission. The business was in"" 
fact started by the great merchant banking houses of the 
continent after they had established their offices in London 
on the fall of the supremacy of Amsterdam in international 
finance on account of the defeat of Holland by England 
during the Napoleonic war of the nineteenth century. They 
had, it seems, foieseen that the capital of the British Empire 
was ‘destined to supplant' U at of Holland as the pivot 
of international finance. Some of the important houses- 
were also of American origin. Though they do not claim 
to be bankers as they do no proper banking business, viz.^ 
that of receiving 'deposits withdrawable by cheques, they 
are fairly important just like banks. They have got their 
relations with the people in important countries of the 
world and keep informations regarding financial position 
of the importers in those places. This enables' them- 
to accept on their behalf the bills drawn by the exporters. 
Their standing is such that their undertaking to pay the 
bills enables the exporters to discount them with any bank. 
Generally they require an undertaking by the purchaser 
to place them in funds at least three days before the 
maturity of any bill. At present, bills are accepted 
by these houses on the recommendation of the exchange 
banks too. Since the war of 1914 — 18 the Americans have 
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also done something to make a rival centre in New York, 
and hence such houses have sprung up there too. The 
accepting business has also since then gone a good 
deal in the hands of the banks. When war broke out, 
London Acceptance Houses had to receive money from 
/the people in most of the enemy countries on whose 
behalf they had accepted bills, but the State forbade the 
collection of debts from an enemy. But it was necessary 
' to protect their credit also, and hence it was provided that 
the acceptances of these houses, as they became due, 
should be taken up by the Bank of England. Their 
business was, however, much hampered and gradually 
English joint stock banks had to take it up. The Federal 
Reserve system of the United States of America also 
recognises this business as a legitimate banking business. 
As far as India is concerned, it may be said that Indian 
joint stock banks are not in the habit of doing this busi- 
ness. There is, however, the Indian shroff, who, though 
does not actually accept bills on behalf of others, pur- 
chases them from traders about whose standing he has no 
doubt and thus puts his sign'atures on them. This becomes 
a sufficient guarantee of their payment and they are, 
therefore, discounted if necessary at the scheduled banks. 

HOW IT EARNS PROFITS 

Now, we come to the question as to how a commeicial 
bank earns profits. We have already gone through the 
"'"profitable uses to which a bank puts its working capital. 
In fact, they may be regarded as the main sources of its 
profits. We may again enumerate them here for the sake 
of clarity 

(1) Interest on Call Loans. 

(2) Discounting charges on bills 

(3) Interest on loans and .advances. 

(4) Interest on investments. 

.(5) Commission on acceptances. 

To these may be added income from incidental charges, 
and commissipn on account of agency and miscellaneous 
services rendered by it to the business community in 
general. We know that banks collect and pay their cus- 
tomers' cheques, bills of exchange, promissory notesj 
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coupons, dividend warrants, subscriptions, rents, ificome- 
ta\ and insurance premia, etc. Most of this business is 
done gratis But usually in case of collection frOna and 
payment to outstations, a charge is made. When thev 
purchase and sell on behalf of others shares, -stocks, deben- 
tures, and bonds, etc , on the stock exchanges, and other 
valuables in other markets, they also charge a commission 
over and above what they pay to the brokers iJesides, 
they get remuneration for acting as trustees, executors and 
administrators of family trusts, etc When they receive 
valuables, ornaments and jewels, documents and deeds, 
etc for safe custody, they often make a charge for it The 
business IS no doubt not free .from danger but the risk has 
to be taken in most cases ; and this form of service, even 
if it may not yield a substantial income is a very rnaterial 
addition to what a banker should do for his customers. It 
mav also be said that in cases of the custody of credit 
instruments, banks are also liable to collect interest and 
payment when they fall due. Remittance and exchange 
business too is very lucrative. In India, most of the com- 
mercial banks earn a huge sum on account of the former. 
But exchange business is exclusively in the hands of 
foreign e.xchange banks. 

HOW IT DISTRIBUTES PROFITS 

The above are the sources of profits But the whole 
amount thus earned is not available for distribution by 
way of dividend amongst shareholders. From it are 
required to be deducted centain e.xpenses which must be 
incurred by a banker during the course of his business. 
These consist of : — 

(1) Interest on fixed deposits and other accounts ; 

(2) directors’ and auditors’ fees, staff salaries," and 
contributions to pension or provident fund ; 

(a) membership fee^ of the bankers’ associations, and 
chambers of commerce, etc ; 

(4) office expenses, e.g , printing, postage, advertising, 
stationery charges, rent and insurance premia ; 

5) travelling charges and payment to agents and 
correspondents ; 
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(G) provision for depreciation of investment, and dead 
stocks ; 

(7) bad debts and defalcations made by bank clerks ; 
and 

(8) income or other taxes. 

The net profits of a bank depend on capable manage- 
ment. Deposits are sometimes attracted more by granting 
f icihties to the customers and rendering useful services to 
them than by offering high rates of interest. It is no 
use keeping low paid staff. It cannot attain the required 
standard of efficiency. In India the practice of keeping 
managers on Rs. 40 or Rs. 50 per month initiated by 
some of the smaller loint stock banks h.as very often 
resulted in increasing defalcations. A high salaried staff 
is usually much cheaper in the long run. It proves capable 
of attracting a larger business and carrying it without any 
flaw or mtcn. Bad debts are reduced to the minimum and 
defalcations do not occur at all. Out of the net profits 
a considerable amount is also set aside after distriouting 
dividends at a steady rate for what is known as reserve 
fund. It is sometimes created with a view to balance 
dividends in lean years, but more often to increase the 
bank's capital so as to conform it to the requirements of 
increasing business. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. What are the different ways in which a bank raises up 
its working capital ? Give a short description of each. 

2. What IS the nature of the deposits of a banker ? Ex- 
plain in this connection what you understand by the term 
created deposits’. 

3. Give a short description of the different types of capital 
of a bank. What do you understand by the reserved liability 
of the shareholders ? 

4. ‘The whole of the deposit business of a bank consists in 
the exchange of rights against rights or of rights against 
money.’ Comment. 

5. What services are tendered by a banker by his deposit 
business ? Is-there any possibility of his doing a dis-service 
to the society ? 
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6. “Both the deposit business and note issuing business of 
a bank are identical.” Comment. 

7. What are the different ways in which a bank employs 
its working capital ’ Explain in this connection the use of 
call loans 

8. WTiat precautions should a banker take while making 
loans and advances to his customer ? Explain as clearly as 
possible. 

9. What do you know of the acceptance business of the 
bankers ’ Give a short description of its beginning. 

10. What are the different ways in which a banker earns 
his profits ’ Is the whole of it available for distribution 
amongsT the shareholders ’ 



CHAPTER VI 

CENTRAL BANKING 

Central banking as a specialised business has come 
into prominence only during the present century. Prior 
to it, banks had been established m 'almost every country 
in Europe, along with Japan and Java in the East, and 
Egypt and Algeria^in Africi' with powers to issue notes 
and act exclusively as Government banners, but they had, 
as was pointed out in chapter III, no clear concept ot 
all the central banking functions. A sort of gradual 
evolution had, however, been taking place regarding them. 
Starting with the Bank of England, they had in varying 
'degrees begun performing such functions as ‘holding a 
large part of the cash reserves of the commercial banks, 
rediscounting of their bills, making collateral advances to 
them, operating as a clearing house for them, maintaining 
the monetary standard adopted by the state, and undertak- 
ing the responsibility and leadership in matters relating to 
the financial and credit structure generally.' As regards 
their dealings with the public in general, the practice 
varied from one bank to the other. On the one hand, there 
was the Bank of England which had almost given up this 
business, and on the other there was the Bank of France 
which dealt even with the smallest tradesmen of the 
country. In the present century, we have got certain rules 
and practices, and in their light central banking is treated 
as a special business. The Governor of the Bank of 
England appearing before the Hilton Young Commission 
pointed out the following duties of a Central Bank : 
shpuld^have the sqle.right of note-issue ; it should be tjie ^ 
eliannel, and the sole chahnirfor the_output and ihtake±)f 
ieg^ tend^er_currjsncy.J It should b'e "the holder "O'f'^ill'^he 
SoyefnmehT," Balances ; the’ holder'qf'all rthe/eserves ^^the 
>ther banks and branches of ^ banlcs in the couhtfy. ..It 
should, be .the, agent, so to.speak, thjqugh. which the finan- 
cial operations at jhome .and. abrpad_ of the Government 
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would be performed. It-nould further be the duty of a 
central bank to effect, so lar as it could, suitable contraction 
and suitable expansion, in addition to aiming generally at 
stability, within as well without. When necessary, it would 
be the ultimate source from which emergency credit might 
be obtained in the form of re-discounting of approved bills,. 
oradeanceson approved short securities, or Government 
paper.” 

M. H. De Kock, an eminent authority on Central 
Banking lays down more elaborate functions of a Central 
Bank which are summarised below : — 

1 the issue of paper currency in accordance with 
the requirements oi business and the general public, for 
which purpose it is granted either the sole right of note- 
i-sue or at least a partial monopoly tht reof ; 

2. the performance of the general banking and agency 
services for the state ; 

3 the custody of the cash reserve of the commercial 
banks ; 

4, the custody of the nation’s metallic reserves ; 

the re-di^counting of bills of exchange, treasury 
bills and other suitable papers offered by the commercial 
banks, bill brokers, dealers and similar financial insti- 
tutions ; 

fa. the acceptance of the lender of the last resort j 

7. the settlement of clearance balances between the 
banks ; and 

8. the control of credit in accordance with the need 
of business and with a view’ to the maintenance of the 
monetary standard adopted by the state. 

He also says that another requisite of a real central 
bank is that it must not, to any great extent, perform ordi- 
nary commercial banking transactions, such as accepting 
deposits from each and every one and accommodating a 
large number of regular commercial customers with dis- 
counts on advances. But it may be pointed out that a 
number of central banks, eg, the Bank of k ranee, the 
Bank of Australia, the Bank of Java and the National Bank 
of Egypt do perform such transactions. In recent years 
it has come to be recognised that a central bank should not 
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undertake this business except when compelled to do sO’ 
in the nail 'iial economic interest and as such the banks 
mentioned above have also tended to cm tail it or continue 
it only on theground ol some special need or circumstance. 
In Aigentina and India, where the Bank of tlie Argentine 
Nation and the impeiial Bank of India respectively had 
beei^ undertaking such business in addition to some central 
banking business, it was decided to establish special cential 
banks with restrictions on then dealings with the public. 

Let us now take up the functions enumerated above 
one by one, and examine them in detail. 

(1) The Issue of Paper Currency. This function w’as 
almost everywhere one of the first functions to be entrusted 
to central banks. We know that the Bank of England 
has been performing it since its very inception. Some 
of the eminent writers on the subject regaid it as the 
most important function of a central bank. All the 
central banks have at present either a complete monopoly 
or residue monopoly of it. It was pointed out in the 
previous chapter, when some of the impoitant central 
banks got the residue monopoly. “In the case of most 
of those central banks which today enjoy a complete mono- 
poly, the other banks performing this function, were at 
one time or the other requiied by law to redeem their 
issues as they were paid in, or to withdiaw them from cir- 
culation within afixid period. In othtrs, the central banks 
themselves w'ere required to take over these issues on 
certain conditions as to their rcdimption" In England, 
as has already been observed, the Act of Itj'M allowed the 
jDnvate bankers to retain their note-issues but they were 
limited to the individual anu unts of the average issues 
for the l:i weeks preceding April 'll of that year. A provi- 
sion w'a? also made to the eflect that they would lapse 
under certain cii cumstancts. In Geimany most of the 
note-issuing banks had, owing to the re sliictions placed on 
this business of thins, ‘-uirindered it to the Rtichsbank. 
much before 19.H5, and those which had retained it till then 
were compelled to give it up in that year. “'Iheie are at 
present only a few cential banks which do not enjoy a 
complete monopoly” of noCt-issue and of these only those 
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of the United States, Canada and China are important. In 
the United States the issues of the national banks lapsed in 
when they were redeemed, but there are still 
Government notes m circulation, though they form only 
a small portion of the total issue. In Canada also the 
notes of the chartered banks form only a small portion, 
while those of the central bank, namely, the Bank of Canada 
form the bulk of the circulation But in China, the aggre- 
crate note-issue of the three non-central banks which issue 
notes was 12.‘i3 million Chinese dollars at the end of May 
1938 while that of the Central Bank of China was 
only 473 million. ^ In India since July 1940, Government 
of India has also begun issuing one-rupee notes as a war 
measure in addition to the sole issue ot the Reserve Bank 
of India, as the Treasury did in England during the last 
Great War. 

The monopoly privilege of issuing notes has come to be 
regarded as an important constituent of the central banking 
structure for many reasons First of all, it gives uniformity 
in respect of the note-currency which constitutes a very 
important part of the monetary circulation these days. 
Secondly, it gives the central bank vested with this power 
a special sort of prestige which is of great value in emer- 
gencies. Thirdly, it gives it some measure of control over 
the volume of credit which the commercial banks may 
manufacture. As will be seen later on they have to borrow 
legal tender currency from it or increase their balances 
with it, in case they wish to bring about an expansion of 
credit as they are required to maintain more or less a fixed 
percentage of cash reserve to il. The central bank may 
refuse to accommodate them, if it does not think it m the 
interest of the country to .enable them to bring about its 
expansion. If it thinks otherwise, it may continue accom- 
modating them and if necessary even give greater facilities 
for it. Finally, the Government is enabled to exercise its 
control over the note-issues with a view to ensure safety m 
a greater degree, if there is a monopoly privilege than if 
it is Otherwise. 


^Central Banking by M. H. De Kock, page 22 (footnote). 
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Coming to the regulation of note-issues there are at 
least seven different methods^ fo^^it. The first is what is 
known as the fixed fiduciary issue. It was adopted first of 
all in England in 18M. Under this method, notes worth a 
fixed amount are required to be covered only by Govern- 
ment securities, while all those issued in excess of it must 
be covered by metallic reserve. It is deficient in elasticity 
inasmuch as, whenever there is an appreciable internal or 
external drain' of the metal, an undue contraction of 
currency and credit is rendered necessary. It is also not 
sutticiently adaptable to heavy demands for currency, as an 
expansion becomes impossible in case there is a shortage of 
the metal. But as against this, it may be said that it acts to 
a certain extent as a brake on undue expansion of currency 
and credit in times of prosperity. An element of elasticity 
was, however, introduced in the English system m -192d 
when it was provided that the Treasury could authorise 
the fiduciary issue above _,^260_million.. to_ a special^amount 
for not more than two years altogether from tlTe Hate'on 
which the authority was finally given. We know already 
how the figure of fiduciary issue was raised gradually 
from the original of 1,200,000 when the Bank was 
formed to ;^19,750,000 by 1921 when the last private 
banking firm’s issue lapsed to it. But during the last 
war, the Treasury had issued ;£! and 10s. notes and in 
192S, the liability of this issue was also transferred to the 
Bank and the limit of its fiduciary issue was raised to 
^260 million. Since then, it has been raised and lowered 
several times.^ The English system has been followed by 
Japan and Norway, and a variation of it has also been , 
adopted by some other countries. 

"The second method is that of a fixed legal maximum of 
note-issue. It was followed by France from 1870 to 1928. 
Leinoine says, ''It was altogether too rigid and incapable of 
sufficient adjustments to the requirements of the present-day 
.naoney markets.*' It also provided no guarantee against ■ 
inflation as the parliament cOuld raise the limit at any ,time 
without any sufficient reason whatsoever. 

“On July 18, 1945,- its note circulation . amounted, to about 
.1^1301 million and bullion holding to about y^l’242 million. 
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The third method is that where notes are required to be 
fuliv covered b}, Government securities, and in addition 
limded to the paid up capital and reserves of the issuing 
bank. It was formeily employed in the United States in 
the case of the national bank notes Its shoitcoming is that 
it does not provide for elasticity. As Burgess said under this 
method notes are so fixed that they can neither be decreased 
readily m slack seasons and dull years, nor increased in busy 
seasons and periods of emergency. 

The fourth method is that where a small percentage say 
25, SO, 331 or 40 of the total issue is to be kept in metallic 
reserve and the remainder is to be maintained in trade bills 
and Government securities with the further provision that 
subject to certain conditions and penalties the metallic 
reserve percentage may' be allowed to fall below the statutory 
minimum. It was adopfed in Germany in 1875 and with 
certain modifications in U. S. A. in 1913 with the introduc- 
tion of the Federal Resene system, and in various other 
countries after the last war. A great adrantage of this 
method is that whije it provides sufficient elasticity'^ there is 
also a considerable guarantee against an undue expansion 
of the currency. 

The fifth method is that where just like the fourth 
method a small percentage of the total issue is required to 
be covered by metallic reserve but for the remainder there 
15 no specification of the particular kinds of assets which 
may be used as such. There is, however, a further provision 
under this method which makes the notes a first charge on 
all the assets of the issuing bank. It gives the bank greater 
freedom of action than is possible under the fourth method. 
It was in use in Holland for many years and is in use in the 
Union of South Africa even at present. 

The sixth method is the proportional deposit method. 
Under this system, the issuing banks are required to deposit 
a fixed percentage of the amounts of the issues with the 
premier bank in gold or Government securities. This 
system prevails in United States, where member banks are 
required to invest a fixed percentage in securities and lodge 
them with the Federal Reserve Board. 

The seventh method is a variation of the fixed percentage, 
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wherein a fixed amount is to be kept in the form of gold and 
■the remainder in the form of the securities of some foreign 
governments or the balances with the premier bank of a 
foreign country. In India, there was fixed fiduciary method 
•of note-issue from ISGl to iy20, and at present the fixed 
percentage-method is followed. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that the state has practically 
everywhere claimed a share in the profits of the central 
banks in view of the fact that the monopoly of note issue 
enables them to earn huge profits. In some cases, the 
accounts of the profits made by these banks out of their 
note-issue business and banking business are kept separately 
and the state receives the whole of the profit arising out of 
the former business. In other cases, provision is made for 
a dividend to shareholders at a fixed rate as a first charge on 
the net piofits and thereafter the whole goes to the state or 
else a division of the profits is made between the state and 
the shareholdeis on sorne statutory basis. In England, the 
whole profit arising out of the note-issue business of the 
Bank of England is handed over to the state ; while in India, 
there is a provision for the payment of a fixed dividend of 
to the shareholders and the remainder goes to the 
Government. 

(2) The performance of the general banking and agency 
services for the state and acting as its adviser in financial 
■matters. The older central banks performed these services 
to the state even before they were recognised as central 
banks. In the case of the new ones, the performance 
■of these services has been included in the preamble of 
the statutes which have brought them into existence. 
Now-a-days central banks rendei these services to the 
state, not only because it is more convenient and eco- 
nomical to the latter, but also due to influence of the 
public finance on the money market. The state is the largest 
receiver of revenue, and the biggest disburser of expenditure 
in any country, and unless the central bank acts as a banker 
to it, it cannot fulfil its duty and responsibility of controlling 
•or adjusting credit in the national economic interest. In 
■fact, it is because of its acting as banker, agent and adviser 
lo the state, that the central bank can counteract distur- 
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bances to the money market caused by the receipts and 
payments of the Government. A central bank is also charged 
with the maintenance of foreign exchanges. State is usually 
the largest dealer m them and a central bank which deals m 
these on its behalf is enabled to perform this duty very 
successfully. The bank being in close contact with the 
money market is in a better position to advise the state on 
matters relating to finance as well in the interest of both. 

In its capacity as the Government’s banker, the central 
bank keeps the banking accounts of the various governments 
and departments, receiving all deposits of both capital and 
revenue nature, and making all such payments on its behalf. 
It also makes temporary advances to them in anticipation of 
the collection of revenue or the raising of loans from the 
public. A central bank does not, in fact, lend to the state 
permanently. No doubt, some central banks were started 
with the sole purpose of lending . permanently to their 
Governments yet restrictions have so often been placed on 
their power to do so. We have read that the Bank of 
England was started with a view to lend ;:£■ 1,200, 000, the 
whole of its initial capital to the state, and it made further 
advances from time to time till 1800 when its permanent loan 
had increased to _;^ll,b86,00O. In 1883, this amount was, 
however, reduced to ;£'11,015,000 at which figure it has 
remained ever since From 1857, the Bank of France also 
began to grant p'ermanenl loans to the state and by 1926 
these had reached the huge figure of ;,^38 milliards. In 1928, 
however, it was reduced to 20u million francs, the* figure at 
w’hich it had stood before the outbreak of the last Great 
War. This was effected ‘^partly out of a new long term loan 
raised from the public and partly out of the profit' resulting 
from the revaluation of the gold and exchange holdings of 
the Bank based on one-fifth of the former gold parity of the 
franc’. But a little later, it granted a further loan of 3 
milliard francs. Again* beginmng from 1935 and 'ending in 
November 1938, it had made provisional 'advances to the 
state to a total sum of 50 milliarci francs. But by a conven- 
tion concluded between the Bank and the State at this time 
the profit resulting from the revaluation' of the former’s gold 

®Milhard=A thousand millions. 
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holdings at 170 francs to the ;^,was allocated towards part 
re-payment of the provisional advances and the permanent 
state debt to the Bank was raised from 3,200 million francs 
to 10 milliard francs. These are only two instances! Almost 
every central bank has "granted permanent loans ,to its 
Government in periods of emergency. Restrictions always 
followed on further loans, which had to be withdrawn again 
and again. Besides granting such loans, central banks also 
purchase and re-discount Government securities and bills of 
considerable amounts. Two of the important central banks 
of the world, namely, the Bank of England and the Federal 
Reserve Banks of the United States of America have since 
the Great War of 1914 — 18 been in fact helping their respec- 
tive Governments to a very great extent by this device. 

It may, however, be pointed out in this connection that 
the creation of additional central bank credit through grant- 
ing advances to the state also tends to bring about an 
arbitrary increase in the .available supply of bank cash which 
might lead to inflation of credit in the same way as its issue 
of notes does. This happened during and after the Great 
War of 1914 — 18 in various important countries of the world. 
When the central bank makes an advance to the Govern- 
ment, the latter hands it over to the public either in exchange 
of their .supply of goods or the rendering of services to itl 
These go to swell the bank deposits which in their turn 
increase their capacity to expand their, investments, discounts 
and advances. ... . 

The Reserve Bank of India can make advances to the 
Government of the country to any extent but these must 
be repaid within three months from the date of the issue. 
But it can hold Government securities to the . aggregate 
value of its share capital, reserve fund and three-hfths , of 
the deposit liabilities of the Banking Department, But. 
of these, those maturing after one year and those maturing 
after 'ten years should not ex'ceed its capital and reserve 
plus in the order of mention two-fifths and one-fifth of the 
deposit liabilities , of , the Banking Department. The pre- 
dominance assigned to short-dated securities is of 'courSe 
intended, to save it from wide fluctuations in prices and- 
ensure liquidity. 
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As the Govemment’s agent and adviser the central 
bank is sometimes required to perform diverse functions. 
It manages the public debt, keeps transfer registers in 
respect of the stocks and certificates relating to it ; floats, 
converts or redeems Government loans ; issues and redeems 
Treasury bills ; carries on exchange-clearings and does 
other sundry business. 

(S) The cnsfody of the cash reserves of the commercial 
banks. The central bank gradually became the custodian 
of the cash reserves of the commercial banks when the 
latter realised the advantage of keeping an account with 
the former particularly as it uas the principal bank of 
issue, t.e., the bank whose notes commanded the greatest 
confidence and the widest circulation in the country. In 
fact, a balance with it served the same purpose as the 
money m their own tills Moreover, they regarded it a 
matter of prestige to -come m contact with tjie banker 
to the Government. The private banks of the eighteenth 
centui 7 England had realised all this and tnaintained,^ 
their balances with the Bank of England. The joint 
stock banks too when they were established there, after 
1826 continued the traditional practice. In other countries 
also the same happened. With the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve Banks in the United States a new principle 
regarding bank reserves was, however, introduced, namely, 
a statutory provision that commercial banks must maintain 
with the central bank certain minimum cash reserves 
against their deposit liabilities. This feature has been 
incorporated in the statutes of many central banks estab- 
lished thereafter. In our own country, as we have already 
observed in a previous chapter all the scheduled banks are 
by law compelled to keep a balance of at least five and 
two per cent of their demand and time deposits respectively 
with the Reserve Bank of India, 

The centralisation of cash reserves whether laid down 
by law or governed by tradition is of great significance as 
far as the monetary and banking situation of a country 
IS concerned. It forms a basis of larger and gt eater credit 
elasticity in so far as it can be put to work to the fullest 
extent possible during periods of seasonal strain and emer- 
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bank ' for accommodation ' as long as they have not 
exhausted their own resources or failed tO' supplement 
them from those of outside. Hence, a central bank is 
known as a lender of the last resort, and as it acts as such 
mainly through its re-dtscounting operations ; it is con- 
venient for us to take both these functions, t.e,, (5) and (6) 
together. ' But it may be said here that even the Bank 
of England, while it performed the function of redis- 
count, was not prepared to assume the responsibilities of 
the lender of the last resort for a long time. As late as 
I8’i5, it confined its function of re-discounting at first to the 
bills’ of the type it had always been accustomed to re-dis- 
count. It was only' at the end of that year when the 
holdings by the banks and other financial institutions of 
bills eligible lor re-discount were exhausted that it made 
some relaxations and that too not ungrudgingly. In later 
crises also it showed much reluctance, but by the year 1873 
w’hen Bagehot’s book, viz., Lombard Street was published, 
it had begun to recognise unequivocally its responsibilities 
as such. All the other older centra! banks also followed 
practically the same process of evolution, and when the" 
Federal .Reserve Banks of the United States were estab- 
lished in 1913, .the function had come to be regarded as a 
sine iqua non of central banking. It is, in fact, this 
universahdevelopment which went a good deal to impress 
upon several writers of repute including Hawtrey its 
importance to a central bank. The term re-discounting in 
the ordinary sense is applied only to first class trade and 
agricultural bills brought to central bank by commercial 
banks and other financial institutions which are temporarily 
in need of funds'and want to convert some of their short- 
derm assets into cash. But in the wider sense, it is applied 
also to Treasury bills and to short-term collateral loans to - 
banks and other financial institutions against diverse securi- 
ties. Truly speaking, this tendency towards a wider basis of 
re-discounts has grown out of the recognition of the respon- 
sibilities of the lender of the last resort, and scarcity ol first' 
class trade and 'agricultural papers. In recent years, there 
has been a growing tendency towards overdrafts and open 
credits as the means of financing trade. Besides, the huge 
debts incurred byS'various Governments' in 'connection' with 
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banks. In nonnnl tinu s thev mu’-t flep'.-nd ttt’On their own 
resources A^'ain, ‘while a central bank should defuv.ft ty 
lei’.ird it as an unnortant p irt <if its dvt% to heln battle, tn 
dislrt ss and ac' as a lender of last rf sort', this do; s not imply 
that bani s have an irres'ocable rittlit to unhmiteti acenmnui* 
dation from the central binh under ail circiimslanccs*. hi 
Indi.a there has been a j’ood dial of mi..under«t.infhntr resfarti* 
ing it till recently, and the HC'Cive R.ink of India was wry 
much blamed for not f’omf' accoinmod ipnn to tiie Trav.aii- 
core National Qiiiloii Rank when it fell in difticuUy m t''r 
middle' of I'klS and ultimately closed its doors. Tiie position 
was made cle.ar m the Bank’s Memorandum, dated the 7th 
December, 19 IS, on “Decounts for and .\dv.uices to Se’nc- 
duled Banks”, which is as follows ; 

"In conformity with the usual piactice of centra! banks, 
in other parts of the world and with a \ less to oromofiiig the 
development of bankinji on sound lines m tins coiintrs, tlie 
Reserve Bank in cMendinff its ciedil to the scheduled banks 
has to take into consideration not only the nature of the 
security offered to it but also the };eher,d character of tlie 
investments of the applyiofi bank, the manner in wliich its 
business as a whole is being conducted, whetlier for instance 
it offers exclusively high rates of interest in order to attract 
deposits, whether it seeks help from the Reserve Bank in 


^Central Banking, M. H. D2,Kock, page lOS. 
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normal times when funds in the money market are ample- 
and whether it has been overtrading and extending an undue- 
amount of credit for speculative purposes in commodities or 
securities or indulging in unsecured business to an excessive 
extent. It is to be noted in this connection that the Reserve- 
Bank IS empowered by the Act to grant only temporary 
accommodation. With a need to ensuring that its credit- 
facilities are not abused in anyway, the Reserve Bank may- 
call for such information or impose such conditions on the* 
borrowing scheduled bank as it may consider necessary 
and a scheduled bank requiring assistance from the Reserve 
Bank is expected to supply such information as may be 
called for. 

Like any other bank, the Reserve Bank, of course,, 
reserves the discretion to refuse to re-discount the paper 
of any particular bank without assigning a reason. But 
scheduled banks which run on sound lines may alway.s- 
expect to receive ready assistance from the Reserve Bank 
in times of emergency or stringency subject to their offering: 
suitable security." 

From this it is clear that a central 'bank can, in its> 
capacity of the lender oh the last resort, also bring the 
commercial banks of the country to a standard ordinarily 
required of them. In the United States of America also, 
the position was cleared by the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
of October 1937. 

(7) The settlement of clearance balances between the: 
banks. This function has been adopted by all central banks- 
as a matter of course or as a duty laid down by law, the- 
Bank of England in this respect too giving the lead. Accord- 
ing to Sprague, it was in 1854: that the plan was first' 
adopted by it. This was,’ in fact, a logical step for it after 
the assumption of the role of the custodian of the cash 
reserves of commercial banks. Other banks followed suit. 
By our experience^we find that the cheques, etc., drawn on 
any bank and presented by other banks on behalf of .their- 
customers for payment, over any period, tend to approxi- 
mate closely the cheques, etc., on them received from its- 
own depositors. The daily balances between these banks- 
may, however, vary considerably, but these can be adjusted. 
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•easily by means of debit and credit entries in their respec- 
tive accounts in the central bank. In case the clearing 
goes heavily against a particular bank for sometime and 
its balance with the central bank tends to fall below the 
■minimum required b}’ law or maintained by tradition, it 
can re-discoiint with it and thus provide to make up the 
•difference. The process is very useful. First of all, it 
-facilitates settlements between different banks by means 
-of a very simple operation, viz, making entries in the 
'books. Secondly, it economises the use of money in these 
operations. Finallj-, it strengthens the banking system of 
a country by reducing the possibilities of cash withdrawals 
during a crisis. 

In some of the countries where clearing’ arrangements 
had been made long before the establishment of a central 
>bank^ by the commercial banks themselves or where the 
-central banks did not take initiative in the matter in the 
beginning, there are of course independent clearing house 
•institutions with constitutions and premises of their own. 
But there too the central bank apart from being its member 
has to perform also the function of settling the differences 
ibetween banks at the end of each clearing. In others, 
however, it usually provides for clearing house accommo- 
•dation, frames rules for the conduct of the operation, super- 
wises it and finally performs the function of settling the 
-differences as well. 

In England, there are independent clearing houses in 
London and in eleven provincial towns, though in the 
former the Bank of England has got its office, and in the 
seven of the. latter it has got its branches. The settlement 
is, however, effected through the Bank of England. In 
London, where it has an office, and in seven of the provin- 
-cial towns where it has got its branches it is done b}' 
•cheques drawn on them respectively. But in four towns, 
where there are clearing houses but no branches of the 
Bank, it is done between the head offices of the banks in 
london by cheques drawn on their accounts with the 
London office in the same way as the differences in the 
ILondon clearings. 

In India, there were, autonomous clearing house institu^. 
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tions at the more important places even before the estab- 
lishment of the Reserve Bank, 'the conducting authority,, 
in theni being naturally'the Imperial Bank- which managed’ 
all affairs on- behalf of all the- members. The Reserve 
Bank although empowered by section 58 f/j of’ the Act 
to frame rules for the regulation of clearing, has not found' 
it necessary - so far to frame any such rules, and clearing: 
houses consequently, continue to retain their previous 
autonomous character even now. It has, however, taken 
the conducting authority of some of them on its shoulders. 
But there are, even' now, two places, viz., Calcutta and' 
Cawnpore,' where in spite of having its-' banking office and 
branch respectively; it has left the conduct ofithis opera- 
tion upon others. In the former, it is done by a supervisor 
appointed by the General Committee of the ‘Clearing Banks' 
Association, and in the latter by the Imperial Bank. of 
India.^The members do, 'however, settle their clearing differ- 
ences in all these places by means of cheques drawn on 
their accouhts with the Reserve Bank of India only. There 
are places ■ as ■ well where the Reserve Bank has neither an 
office nor a branch, and hence in them Imperial Bank of 
India IS not only the conducting! authority but also the 
agency for the settlement of the difference thereof. 

(8) The control of credit m ' accordance iMh needs of 
business and with a view to the maintenance of the monetary 
standard addpted by the state. This function is, in fact, the 
most important of all'others. Shaw says in this connection, 
“The one true, but at the same time' all suffering function 
of a central bank is control of credit.’’ The main reason for 
this' is that credit has come to play a’ predominant part m 
the settlement 'of' monetary and business transactions of all 
kinds. It is said that almost 90 per cent of all payment in 
countries 'like Gteat- Britain and U. S. A. aremade by cheques 
instead of coins and notes. This being the case, credit has 
become a powerful force - for good or evil, and hence 
requires control 'in the best interests of the country. Besi- 
des its issue or withdrawal, being essentially a banking 
function, 'its' control should be 'Vested. 'in- a - bank .rather 
’than in a^Stare department ahd'-in one bank .rather than in a 
number of banks. --'Regarding the object' of control, it 
■^lUay be -'Said that- 'there is- a great difference of opinion.. 
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The traditional object and the one which til! recent years 
avas the most preclominant was that of kccpinjj exchange 
rates stable. In the case of our own country, it applies 
<ven now. But stability of exchange rates docs not 
necessatily mean stability "of prices and often it was accom- 
panied by severe fluctuations in them If we give sufficient 
•consideration to the question, we find that the stabilisation 
of paces IS of greater importance than that of exchange 
rates. ■ It is a matter of common knowledge that changes 
m the price level (Xiuse a host of changes and disturbances 
m the present day economic structure which in their turn 
bring about seriou'. maladjustments with dire economic and 
social con>-equences. Besides, experience shows that the 
laying of greater stress upon the maintenance of stable ex- 
-cliange rates has often placed such countries at the mercy of 
one 01 more of the principal countrie.s. This has been 
the case with India since her adoption of sterling exchange 
standard. The monetary policv of the country has always 
been based upon that of the United Kingdom’, though the 
conditions in them have not always been identical with the 
result that the interests of the former had so often to be 
jettisoned. In contradistinction to the maintenance of the 
stability of either the exchange rates or prices as the object 
of the credit control, there is aho the elimination or smooth- 
ing out of tht business cycles. It is being held these days 
in an increasing degree that the maintenance of a normal 
aijd steady rate of growth in business activity and the pre- 
vention of booms or slumps should be its first aim, and 
every other, next. 

As regards methods of credit control, we find different 
central banks using different methods at different times and 
sometimes they have to use more than one of them Simulta- 
■neously. Of these, bank rate policy and open market oper- 
a ions areverj’ important. We shall, however, take notice 
-of them in a greater detail in the next chapter. But the 
extent to which a central bank can control credit in any 
-country is dependent upon v.arious factors. First of all, there 
is the stage of development of the money market and the 
degree of interdependence and contact between the central 
bank and the money market. The majority of countiies 
•do not have organised money markets. In our country 
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there are t\vo money markets— indigenous and modern— 
without any relation between them. The indigenous market 
■seldom seeks accomvnodation from the modern, and the 
modern, as we shall see later on, seldom seeks accommoda- 
tion from the central bank of the country. Then, there is the 
proportion of commercial banks which are active members of 
the central banking system. Thirdly, there is the degree 
of co-operation between the central bank, and the commer- 
cial banks, and 'finally there is the moral influence of the 
central bank not only over the banks but also over other 
financial institutions. These vary in different countries. 
But the central banks can improve the conditions by adopt- 
ing a policy to that end. 

ITS RELATION WITH THE STATE - 

In view of the importance of the functions performed 
by a central bank, it is necessary to say something of its 
relations with the State. In almost every country, the 
Government has found it necessary to control the activities 
■of its premier bank m one way or the other. The tendency 
of the nineteenth century was somewhat to stress this in the 
-very statutes. The World War 1 period, however, exhibited 
in an extreme degree its dangers, and since then the tide 
has changed. The Brussels Conference Resolution of 1929 
to the effect that “banks and specially a Bank of Issue 
should be freed from political pressure and should be con- 
■ducted solely on the lines of prudent finance” voiced the 
general feeling. Nevertheless, for obvious reasons, “most 
'Countries have recognised that the Government may rea- 
sonably have some influence in regard to the constitution 
-of the governing body of the central bank ” 

First of all, there are some banks whose capital is 
entirely owned by the state, or jointly by the' state and 
private shareholders, or the state and the commercial 
banks, or the state, the commercial banks and private 
shareholders. A controversy regarding the ownership of 
the Reserve Bank of India bad also arisen as early as 1927, 
But in the end when it was established, the principle of 
private ownership had ‘ been firmly recognised. It may, 
m this connection, be said that the question of state 
•ownership is not of any importance, since without it also, 
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the governments can exercise their- control over the 
central banks in various ways. .Then, the chief executive 
officers may be appointed b}' the Government either ori 
its own initiative or v ith the advice ot the .Board ot Direc- 
tors or with the approval of the Legislature. Even if the 
state does not own the capital, it does not mean that it 
cannot participate in the appointment of the directors. In 
several countries including India, the governments ^appoint 
some of the directors, in spite of their not holding any 
shares m the central banks. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. ‘Central banking as a specialised businers has comeonto 
prominence only during . the present century.’ Comment on. 
this statement. 

2. What are the usual central banking functions ^ , Is it 
essential that a central bank should not ordinarily undertake- 
commercial banking functions ? 

3. What do you understand by a complete - monopoly or a. 
residue monopoly of issuing notes ’ When and how did the 
important central banks assume the complete monopoly of note- 
issue f Discuss the advantages of this privilege. 

4. What are the diSerent methods of the regulation of the 
issue of notes ’ Explain and illustrate each one of them. 

5. What do you understand by the term ‘a banker to the 
Government’? .Are the central banks, allowed to lend to their 
respective Governments ? Show by means of illustrations how 
restrictions in this respect have been more than once violated. 

6 Show how far the Reserve Bank of India can help the- 
Govemment financially. 

7. In what different ways the central banks act as custodians- 
of the reserves of the commercial banks ? Discuss the ad- 
vantages of this function. 

8. What form does the custody of' the nation’s metallic- 
reserves with a central .bank usually take ? On what does the 
..actual amount depend ? . Illustrate your answer by e.xamples. 

9. What is the relation between the functions of granting: 
- re-discounting facilities and acceptance, of the, lender, of .the: 
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last resort ? Show how the latter function has been gradually 
evolved. What is the policy of the Reserve Bank of India m 
this connection ? 

10. What is the principle of ‘clearing’ ? Discuss its ad- 
vantages. What part does the central bank' play with regard 
to it ? Illustrate your answer by means of examples taken 
from the arrangement in England and India. 

11. What do you understand by the term ‘control of credit 

by the central bank’ ? What should be its aim,? Mention two 
of the most important methods of doing it. , 

12. What is the usual relation of a central bank with its 
state ? Illustrate your answer by means of examples. 
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CENTRAL BANNING— (Co)if/H»e<f) 

Before the Great War of 1911-18, the principal metho(3 
of credit control was the bank rate policy. 

b\nk rvti: 

Meaning and' Implication. Bank rate is the rate at 
which a central bank is prepared to rc-discount first class- 
bills. It IS fixed and an.nounced every week on .a particular 
day as a result of the deliberations in a special meeting 
of the bank directors, and except under most unusual 
circumstances, is not changed on any other day. At pre- 
sent, it IS also the rate at which a central bank is prepared 
to make advances to its member banks on the basis'of first 
class collaterals. The cliangc has been made on account 
of the considerable shortage of bills and increase of Govern- 
ment securities and Treasury bills. Tlie shortage of bilH 
has been brought about by a number of causes, and the 
most important of them is the tendency of the -commercial 
banks to grant overdrafts, cash credits and collateral 
loans in an increasing number to thcif customers. Then,, 
formerly bills arose also out of the remittance business of 
the traders, but now-a-dajs it is not necessary. The 
number of commercial banks has been increasing and they 
perform almost the whole of this business by issuing bank 
drafts. All this is true of London in the same way as of 
other places. Besides, in London prior to the first world war, 
there was a considerable discounting of foreign bills, as it ' 
was the only international market at that time. But since 
then other places, and specially New York, have also deve- 
loped such markets, consequently the discounting business- 
has been divided between them. The number of foreign 
bills has also undergone a decline because of the impedi- 
ments to foreign trade as a lesult of the protectionists' 
policy followed by different countries. On the other hand, 
the increase in Government securities and Treasury bills 
has been brought about by an increased indebtedness of the 
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Governments due to the world wars I & II and inter-war 
period difficulties. 

Application as a Method of Credit Control. Bank rate 
policy, as a method of credit control, began to be applied 
first Of all by the Bank of England in 1839. Prior to this 
bank rate was either 4 or 5 per cent. When the market 
rate of discount tended to fall, the Bank did not follow it 
below 4 per cent. ; which resulted in its not getting any 
bills. But the absence of the 'Bank’s competition soon 
brought the market rate of discount to 4 per cent which 
again brought the bills to the Bank. The Bank was also 
not empowered to raise the rate above 5 per cent owing 
to the operation of the usury law (this was relaxed in 1833 
for bills of exchange up to three months’ duration ; and a 
few years later for bills of any currency). But this does 
not mean that it made no attempts to control credit. It 
adopted other methods viz. (1) that of the rationing of 
credit by limiting the amount available to each applicant, 
and (2) that of the shortening of the currency of bills 
eligible for discount. In 1839, bank rate was raised first 
to per cent and then to G per cent. But along with this 
raising of the rate, there was also a reduction in the eligible 
currency for bills from 95 to 30 days. It was, however, 
after the passing of the Bank Act of 1844, that the bank 
rate policy began to be used as a method of credit control 
with an increasing force. And as the Bank gradually 
accepted the position of being the lender of last resort 
thereafter, other methods previously adopted by it were 
found to be quite incompatible with its duties and respon- 
sibilities in that capacity and had to be abandoned. In 
184 (, there was a crisis, and an opportunity was provided 
to the Bank to test the real strength of the new weapon, 
but for some time the authorities sat at rest, and when 
they raised the rate it was too late to be immec^iately effec- 
tive. The Government had to intervene, and that part of 
the Act of 1844 which required the Bank to cover all notes 
issued beyond the fixed fiduciary limit by gold was suspend- 
ed for a short period. But the necessity of its use did not 
arise at all. Its mere provision was enough to subside thb 
panic. During the crisis of 1857 and 1866 also, it did not 
move hastily and raised its rate only when there was an 
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outflow of gold, and not when undue expan'^ion of credit 
had begun to take place Hence, on these two occasions 
as well provision had to be made for the suspension referred 
to above, and at the time of the former crisis, its use had 
to be actually made. But when in _ IbT.l again, it had to 
face a difiicult position, it moved hastily and Micccssfully. 
During further crisis too it did the same and with success. 
In 1890, on the one hand, it raised its discount rate 
and thus put a check to the expansion of undue credit, 
on the other it undertook, in co-operation with other 
English banks and financial houses, to guarantee the pay- 
ment at maturity of all obligations of tlie firm of Baring 
Brothers which had faded. This rcaulted not only m 
allaying public alarm but also enhanced the prestige of the 
Bank. But gradually newer methods of credit control 
such as 'borrowing from the London market, r.aising its 
buying and selling prices for gold within certain limits 
and arranging for or accepting credits from Prance and 
Russia, also began to be adopted with a view to contiol the 
credit,' though it may be safely said that the mam reliance 
prior to the world war I and specially since the passing of 
18-14 Act was placed upon the bank rate policy. Other 
central banks also took advantage of the experience gained 
by the Bank of England m respect of its adoption for 
credit control. But- nowhere it was employed to this 
extent and w'lth this frequency. According to Loubet the 
Reichsbank (central bank ot Germany) changed its dis- 
count rate 84 times between 1875 andl'JOO compared with 
167 times in the case of the Bank of England and 25 times 
in the case of the Bank of France. There were certain 
reasons for it. (1) London, being a free gold market, was 
regarded to be the best place for the investment of foreign 
capital, and as such when this capital was withdrawn as a 
result of complications and disturbances anywhere in the 
world, there arose difficultj'. {i) The gold reseiwe of the 
Bank of England during this period was relatively small 
in OTmparison wdth the size of the British credit structure. 
(dl The investment of British capital in other countries 
resulted in a constant drain on the banking resources of 
Great Britain which in its turn resulted in a periodical 
tendency tow'ards over investments, over expansion of pro- 
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duction and trade and over speculation. These could only 
be checked by raising the bank rate and sometimes very 
drastically. 

Bank rate policy could be used as an effective method 
of control Only on the assumption that the changes in the 
discount rate of the central bank would tend to bring about 
more or less corresponding changes in other money rates. 
A close relationship existed in England between different 
money rates. Bank rate was, thus, usually highe^ than 
the market rate of discount. This was, so to say, a penalis- 
ing rate, and the market sought for accommodation from 
the Bank of England only after all outside sources had been 
tapped. But it was also the lowest rate at which the Bank 
was prepared to re-discount first class bills ; for inferior 
classes of bills it charged higher rates. The rate charged 
by the Bank for collateral advances was also different from 
this. It was ^ per cent above bank rate. Upon the changes 
in the bank rate depended the changes in the market rate 
of discount. "The rate of interest allowed by the banks 
on deposits subject to seven days' notice was usually 
per cent below the bank rate. In 1921 the margin was 
widened to 2 per cent. The call rate in turn was usually 
fixed at i per cent above the deposit rate. With regard 
to the rate charged by the banks on advances to their 
customers, a margin of one per cent above the bank 
rate was usually maintained subject to minimum of 5 
per cent. There were no doubt occasions when this rigid 
relationship was not followed, but ordinarily this was the 
practice. But in other countries, there was no such fixed 
^relationship between the bank rate and other rates, and 
hence, the bank rate policy of the central banks in those 
countries did not prove to be a so very effective weapon 
for the control of credit. The factors upon which the 
extent of the credit control of a central bank depends have 
been already discussed^ and it has been observed that in 
none of the countries except England they could be found 
to perfection. 

When the Federal Reserve Banks began operations 


^ See Chapter VI. 
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in 1914, thej' tended towards the adoption of the Bank o 
England’s technique of credit control and took an active 
part in promoting the establishment of a well-developed 
money market in New York. They were no doubt suc- 
cessful, but the relationship between bank rate and other 
money rates was set up there a bit differently as com- 
pared with London mainly due to different conditions. 
In Great Britain, banks did not seek accommodation from 
the Bank of England directly. What they did at the time 
of stringency was that they called up their loans from 
bill brokers and others and refused to discount their bills. 
This naturally compelled the market to approach the 
lender of the last resort which dictated its own terms. In 
contrast to this in the United States the member banks dealt 
directly with their Reserve Banks. Next, while the bank 
rate in the former was the lowest rate at which accommoda- 
tion could be obtained from the central bank, it was not so^ 
in the latter. ‘Apart from the discount rate the Federal 
Reserve Banks quoted a buying rate for bankers’ accentances 
dealt with in the open market, and this rate was naturally 
lower than the discount rate and frequently as low as the 
market rate for the purpose of assisting and maintaining a 
bill market.’ Hence while the member banks got accom- 
modation from the Reserve Banks by discounting commer- 
cial papers at a higher rate, the market obtained it by 
discounting bankers’ acceptances at a lower rate. The result 
of this was that the bank rate policy could not be adopted as 
a method of controlling credit there as it could be adopted 
in Great Britain. Thirdly, during the greater part of the 
career of the Federal Reserve Banks, there was a surplus of 
gold resen’es in the United States, and this could be used as 
a basis for the expansion of currency. To these may be 
added also such factors as the wide scope and strong inclina- 
tion for speculative activity and the lack of independence on 
the part of the Federal Reserve Banks in the matter of fixing 
bank rate. There are instances of the declining of the 
Federal Reserve Board to sanction the increase of the bank 
rates proposed by the Federal Reserve Banks at various 
times. 

During and for various periods after the world war I, the 
central banks could not follow bank rate policy, as they 
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fiad to act in the interest of the financial requirements of 
the state. But as soon as the international gold standard 
was restored, and the central banks were freed to act in 
their own way, the bank rate policy began to be adopted 
again with a view to control credit, though its importance 
as such tended to decline relatively to other methods of 
credit control, e.g., open market operations, moral suasion, 
■etc. We have already observed^ the causes of the shortage 
cf bills, and also the fact of the central banks’ having 
extended the application of the bank rate to the loans on 
the basis of Treasury bills and Government securities. But 
this did not help them for long as certain other conditions 
had changed and was changing considerably. The important 
money markets were in an abnormally liquid state, mainly 
■due to an enormous increase in their stocks of gold 
whether held by their central banks or by the State 
Equalisation or Stabilisation Accounts. The influence 
•of the Treasury on the money markets as compared to that 
•of the central banks had also greatly increased due to an 
increase in the amounts of Treasury bills outstanding at a 
particular time. Besides, since the world-wide suspension of 
the gold standard, managed currency has been adopted, and 
not only this but also a sort of planned economy is being 
followed these days in almost every country in place of a 
natural economy which piovided for a substantial measure 
of elasticity to prices, wages, production, and trade and thus 
allowed them to respond to changes in money rates and 
credit conditions. Wagemann says “Bank rate policy 
presupposes an economic system in which the price, wage 
and interest levels — at least in greater part — are readily 
movable." But these are not readily movable under a system 
of managed currency and planned economy and hence the 
bank rate policy too cannot be effective. 

But in spite of this, bank rate is quoted week after 
week by almost every bank. In many cases their statutes 
actually contain a provision to the effect that they must fix 
and publish it. This shows its importance even m these 
days. First of all, it indicates the rate at which credit 
can be obtained from the central bank on the basis of 


”See Chapter VI. 
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certain types of paper. Secondly, it serves to give an idea 
as to the level at \\hich credit should be made available 
in general. And thirdly, it is a reflection of the central 
bank’s opinion of the credit situation and sometimes of the 
general economic position in a country. In the u-ords of 
Gibson, a rise in it may be regarded as the amber-coloured 
Ii^ht of warning of a robot system of fiittmce and economics. 
To quote Addis ‘the same is a danger signal, the red light 
warning to the business community of rocks ahead on the 
course in which they are engaged.' While a fall in it may 
be looked upon as ‘the green light indicating that the coast 
is clear and that the ship of commerce may proceed on her 
w’ay wuth caution.’ • 

APPLrG\TIO.V OF THE OPEN-M\RKET POLICY \S A METHOD 
OF CREDIT CONTROL 

It has already been observed that along with the bank 
rate policy, Bank of England had begun to apply other 
policies also for the purpose of the control of credit even 
before the w orid war I and post-War period. Out of them^ 
open market policy continued to get greater and greater pro- 
minence, and at present instead of being adopted merely as. 
a subsidiary and complementary method to that of tlie bank 
rate policy, it is being adopted as an independent method.. 
This policy implies in fact the purchase or sale by the 
central bank in the market of any kind of paper in which 
it deals, whether Government securities or other public 
securities or bankers' acceptances or trade bills. But in 
practice central banks make purchases or sales of only 
Government securities — both long term and short term. 
Other public securities are for obvious reasons disregarded 
by them, and this has been made possible as a result of the 
enormous increase in the stale floatation of loans, both 
long-term and short-term since the first Great War. The 
principal reason for using this term for these purchases and 
sales IS that m this case it is the central bank W’hich goes 
to the market, and not the market which goes to the 
central bank. 

But this policy may_ be effective only under certa'in 
conditions. First of all, it presupposes that banking habit 
h -'.considerably developed m the country and that there 
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is no surplus money lying in hoards, which may be used 
for the purchase of the securities when they are sold by 
the central bank. The effect may also be counter-balanced 
if the securities arc purchased by the foreigners who send 
gold in exchange for them. Secondly, it is necessary that 
any increase or decrease in the cash or bank balances 
of the commercial banks must have its repercussion directly 
on their manufacturing of credit. There are many circum- 
stances when commercial banks are deterred from employ- 
ing increased cash or bank balances for the manufacture 
of credit or vice versa, Thirdly, it is not only the question' 
of the willingness of the commercial banks to act in the 
desired direction, it is also the question of the preparedness 
of the entrepreneurs to take the risks and the availabilit}' 
of the reliable borrowers. In the absence of both of tliesc 
an expansion of credit does not take place in spite of the 
willingness of the banks to do so. Conversely, the prospects 
of business and speculation may appear so attractive to 
the entrepreneurs that the banks may not be able to reduce 
their demand for credit even if they try to do that. Finally,, 
there is the need of the velocity of the bank deposits to 
remain constant. Ordinarily this velocity tends to increase 
during periods of rising business activity and decrease 
during those of declmirig business activity. However, in 
practice none of these conditions arc found in existence to- 
the full e.xtent in any of the countries. But normally, open 
market policy is considerably clfective in at jeast the most 
important countries these days. The significance of the 
open market policy is that 'its operations tend to increase 
or decrease the supply of bank cash and that such changes 
ordinarily tend to bring about changes in money rates and 
credit conditions which in their own turn bring about 
corresponding adjustment in the price level and general 
business activity. If there is a break anywhere, the desired 
effect is not obtained. 

Speaking about this policy as far as London is concerned... 
Click, a London bank economist says that “the Bank of 
England can and does act forcibly and deliberately to- 
bring about, by direct action on cash reserves, either an 
expansion or contraction of bank deposits and as such. 
cont;-ols credit." The main objectives of this policy by 
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'the Bank of England have been summarised by M. H. 
.De Kock in the following lines : — 

(1) to make bank rate effective or to prepare the ground 
•for a change in the bank rate ; 

(2) to avoid disturbances in the money market as a 
iresult of movements of Government funds or seasonal 
movements generally ; 

(3) to offset the inflow and outflow of gold ; 

(4) to support Government credit in connection with 
the issue of new loans or the conversion of existing loans ; 
-and 

(o) to create and maintain conditions of cheap money 
^s an aid to business recovery. The same may be said of 
the objectives of the open market policy of the Federal 
Reserve System of the United States, though with import- 
.ant differences in degree or emphasis and in the scale of 
operations. 

The Reserve Bank of India too has been given the 
power to undertake open market operations if necessary 
and the conditions upon which the extent and effectiveness 
of these depend have also been sought® to be created as 
•far as possible. But so far, there has not arisen any 
■occasion for it to undertake these open market operations. 

APPLICATION OF OTHER METHODS OF 
CREDIT CONTROL 

A mention of some of these has already been made in 
■connection with the discussion of the bank rate policy 
•method. It has already been mentioned that prior to^ 1839, 
the Bank of England adopted the methods of (») rationing 
of credit by limiting the amount available to each appli- 
cant and (tt) the shortening of the currency of bills eligible 
for discount, and in this year, along with the adoption 
of the bank rate policy, it adopted the second method 
also and actually reduced the currency of eligible bills- 
from 95 to 30 days It was also pointed out in the 
same connection that the bank followed gradually newer 
methods such as borrowing from the London market, 

® See chapter on the Reserve Bank of India. 
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•raising its buying and selling prices for gold within certain 
limits and arranging for or accepting credits from France 
and Russia. In recent years some more methods have 
-come in vogue. But before dealing with them we must, 
■first of all, take up the method of the rationing of credit 
•once more, as it appears to have acquired considerable 
favour by the authoritarian states. In fact, it is, in a 
large measure, a logical concomitant of national planning 
schemes adopted by them. 

Rationing of Credit, Germany adopted this method 
in 192‘I: in order to save the newly stabilised Rentenmark 
•from going down. It adopted the same in 1929 as well, 
■'‘when the Paris negotiations in connection with the 
"Young Plan led to the withdrawal of the money from the 
■country and to attacks on the home currency. A further 
occasion for its adoption arose in 1931 when Reichsbank 
prevented the collapse of large banks by fixing credit 
quotas. In -Russia, this method has become an important 
factor in general economic policy of the State Bank. 
Katzenellenbaum ' points out that the bank rate 'of the 
central bank ‘is neither an index of the supply and demand 
•of loan funds nor a regulator of such supply’, but that 
•‘the State Bank is guided by another principle in regard 
to the investment of its inflowing funds, namely, the alloca- 
tion of funds among financially sound credit aspirants in 
accordance with a definite plan,’ and that ‘at times when 
the demands for credit exceed the State Bank’s available 
resources . . . the State Bank is obliged to divide these 
funds in some definite way among the enterprise which 
have need of them,' During world war II, this method was 
msed by democratic governments as well. 

Direct Action and Moral Suasion. Direct action 
may, be taken to include moral > suasion, but M. H. De- 
Kock has tried to draw a line of distinction between 
the two. According to him the former is said to embrace 
“only those cases where the central bank decides or 
is compelled to take coercive measures against a com- 
mercial bank” while the latter “is applied to those cases 
where the central bank endeavours to achieve its object 
by making suitable representations to the institutions con- 
cerned and relying on its moral influence and power of 
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persuasion”. Tiiesc methods have been used in one form 
or the other at vanous occasions by central b.inks ‘‘either 
as alternatives to discount rale policy or to open market 
operations or in conjunction with them/' In the United 
States of America when Federal Ke-seive Bo.ard refused 
to sanction increases m the b.ink rate and specially in 
192t>-J9, it pointed out these methods as alternatives to the 
proposal, but on the authority of Clark, it may be sud that 
the experience of the Federal Reserve B uik^ with them 
has been of such a nature that tliey may be reg irded only 
as of limited value and should be u^'cd with caiution. Tiiey 
have been employed by Reichsbank also on various occa- 
sions, and perhaps with a greater success. But tins was 
due to the threatenuigs ol dr.astic action which are only 
possible to be resorted to only in an authont.inan state. 

Change's m Munmttm Ca^h Reserves of Comincreiat 
Bank's. It was noticed during the course of {he difcus-’ion 
of the cash reserves of commercial banks in Cliapter V 
that in several countries there is a proviMon for keeping 
a fixed percentage of tlie demand and time liabilities with 
the central bank. In recent years central bulking authori- 
ties ha\c used the power of increasing or dcc'easing this 
limit. It was first introduced m the United States in 19.i.t 
and amended m 19.^.'). Tlie .Act gave power to the Board of 
Goxernors of the Federal Reserve system to change the 
member banks’ rcsi-ive requircinenls by regulation "in 
order to prevent injurious credit expansion or contraction”. 
In August 19,50 It was brought into use for the fir-^l tune. 
The reserve requiiements were raised by one h.iU. The 
Board of Goi-crnors said at this time, *‘it is fai better to 
sterilise a part of these supcrJhious reserves while they are 
still unused than to permit a credit structure to be erected 
upon them and then to withdraw the foundation of the 
structure”. The excess reserves of the member banks, 
however, again increased, as the continued inflow of gold 
had not abated, and hence, the Board of Governors, in the 
beginning of 1937, liad to decide once more to make a 
funher increase m reserve requirements in two instalments, 
and this brought them to double the minimum reserves 
existing before August 1936. In April, 1938, however, the 
minimAim reserves were reduced by per cent from their 
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■new high level. Other countries which have used this 
method recently are Mew Zealand and Sweden. 

No doubt, this method is a -most useful addition to other 
methods of credit control, but at the same time, it has got 
certain limitations First of all, it may be pointed out tliat 
ihe.reserves of all the banks do not increase or decrease 
simultaneously and to the same extent, and hence, its 
-uniform increase or decrease in the requirements laid down 
"by the central banking authorities may have different effects 
tipon different banks. Secondly, this method can bear the 
desired fruit only when those conditions exist under which 
the method of open market policy can be effective. 

Changes in Margin Requiremcnis of Scctirify Loans. The 
•Securities Exchange Act of 1931 provides to Fijderal Reserve 
•system with a further instrument of credit control, viz., to 
make changes in margin requirements of security loans. As 
is obvious, this has been designed to assist the banks in 
controlling the volume of credit used for speculation in 
■securities. In 1936, the Board fixed a margin requirement of 
rif) per cent for loans by banks or brokers to their customers 
for the purchase of stock e.\'change securities, Tlicn, in 
November 1937, it was reduced to 40 per cent. During 
“World war If it has been used in several otlier countries. 

Publicity, All the central banks publish various periodi- 
cal statements, reports and miscellaneous literature in 
one form or the other. But nowhere has this been used 
so much with a view to control credit as in the United 
States, Burgess holds that the statements of views of 
•officials of the Federal Reserve system “have sometimes 
•constituted an instrument of policy fully as effective as 
specific action which might be taken". The Reichsbank 
/has also made a considerable use of this instrument. 

CENTRAL bank’s POWER TO ELIMINATE 
BUSINESS CYCLES 

It was pointed out in the last chapter in connection 
■with the credit control function of the central bank that 
■one of its objects is also the elimination or smoothing out 
of business cycles and that it is being held these days in 
an increasing degree that the maintenance of a normal 
and steady rate of growth in business activity and the 
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prevention of booms or slumps should be the first aim and 
every other next. Before taking up the success or other- 
wise of the centrak banks to achieve this end,, we must 
first of all understand what we mean by the terms ‘busi- 
ness cycles,’ ‘booms’ and ‘slumps’. The terrti ‘business- 
cycles’ has been derived from the cyclical nature of fluc- 
tuations in business activities. Wesley Mitchell defines- 
a business cycle ‘as any single succession of expansion and 
contraction of business activity, ie., between one period 
of prosperity and another, or between one depression and 
another, irrespective of whether the transition from pros- 
perity to depression is. of the natute of a crisis or merely 
a mild recession’’. On this basis M. H. De Kock holds it to 
consist of four successive phases, viz., prosperity, recession, 
depression and reviral. Of these, prosperity period goes- 
by the name of boom period and that of depression by the 
name of slump period. As regards the causes of this- 
tendency, they are both monetary and non-monetary and as- 
far as monetary' causes are concerned they can be held m 
control by the banks to some extent if not to the fullest 
extent. After a period of expansion and prosperity, reces- 
sion or crisis is brought about only because of exces- 
sive speculation. To quote M. H. De Kock again, “in a. 
period of prosperity and expanding activity a spirit of 
optimism and enterprise naturally prevails. At such times- 
profits are easily made in business and to make still great- 
er profits the business community seeks to increase its 
turnover and call upon the banks for increased accommoda- 
tion. As a result of such constant pressure, banks may be 
induced to extend credits more Ireely to manufacturers 
and merchants who in turn are encouraged by the evidences- 
of prosperity to extend credit more freely to their own 
customers. Under such conditions of easy and excessive 
credit the ratio of business turnover to capital and the 
volume of trade and production of consumers' as well as 
capital goods tend to grow more rapidly as time goes on. 

In due course speculative activity becomes intense and 
a boom psycholog)' prevails. The process of increasing - 
profits, expanding trade and production, growing specu- 
lative, activity, and rising prices of land, commodities and 
securities cannot continue indefinitely however ; sooner 
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or later, the tide must turn, when the opposite tendencies- 
are set in motion and prevail until they have spent their 
force". This speculative activity must be checked, andi 
no doubt banks have no means to bring about a change 
in the psychology to a very great extent, yet, they can 
check the people from giving bent to it at least to some- 
.^extent by withholding credit for such purposes and thus- 
eliminate recession. Sykes has drawn three important 
points from his analysis of the steps leading to a recession 
or crisis, viz., (1) there must be a speculative spirit abroad) 

(2) speculation acts by means of its effects upon prices, and'. 

(3) speculation acts upon prices by means of an increase 
in credit, and says that banks can '*by controlling credit 
control prices and hence speculative activity and thus 
eliminate recession. And, as a central bank is a leader 
of all the banks, it can always look to their general tone 
and give them warning and help such as take heed of it in 
case they fall in trouble. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. What do you understand by the term ‘bank rate’ ? What 
has led to change in its nature in recent years ? 

2. Show how bank rate policy assumed greater and- 
greater importance as a method of credit control in England 
and other countries in the nmeteeth century. Why is it that 
it has lost its ground since the Great War of 1914 — 18 ? 

3. What was the relation between the bank rate and other 
rates in the London money market ’ In what ways did the 
bank rate of the Bank of England differ from those of the other 
central banks ? 

4. ‘Bank rate policy as a method of credit control was- 
neither so very effective nor resorted to with such frequency in 
other countries as in England’. What was the reason for it ? 

5. What do you understand by the term ‘open market 
operation' ? On what does its successful adoption depend as a 
method of credit control ? Explain yourself clearly. 

6. Write short notes on the following methods of credit 
control : — (l) rationing of credit, (2) shortening of the currency 
of bills eligible for discount, (3) direct action, (4) moral suasion. 
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is) cliatipc'; in niinimtim cish reserves, (6) clunges in marpa 
■feqiiiremsnts, nnd (7) publicity. 

7, Wbnt do you understand by the terms ‘business cycles', 
‘booms* and ‘slumps’? Has the central bank pov.’er to ched 
iDu-sincss cycles ? 



CHAPTER VIII 

CREDIT AND CREDIT INSTRUMENTS 

Modern commerce as also the modern large scale pro- 
duction have been made possible by the use of credit and 
credit instruments. In the words of Macleod, “What the 
steam engine is in mechanism : What the differential 
calculus IS in Mathematics : that is credit m Commerce," 

WHAT IS CREDIT ? , 

Credit in its literal sense means trust or confidence. 
Actual y it means the postponement of payment. It may 
be defined as an exchange which is not complete until a 
certain period of time has expired. Credit involves three 
essentials, viz., (1) exchange or transfer of value, (2) time, 
and (3) confidence — confidence both in the integrity and 
capacity of the borrower. 

Nature. Since the industrial revolution, credit has 
been assuming such importance that some people are 
inclined to regard it as real wealth, true capital, and a 
factor of production. In order to decide whether this is 
so, we must find out if credit alone, without the help of 
anything else, IS capable of satisfying human wants, which 
is the chief characteristic of wealth. And if the answer 
is in affirmative, we must further find out if it can be used 
for production, as wealth used for production is capital. It 
is on the basis of these findings that we shall be able to 
decide finally if it is a factor of production. First of all, 
credit is not wealth in itself. Howsoever confidence we 
may have in some one, this confidence alone will not 
enable him to raise capital, if none has got some wealth to 
give him. But as we have already seen, banks grant credit 
far in .excess of the money they possess. In so far as this 
happens ^here are people who say credit is certainly wealth. 
But the fact is that this multiplied wealth has for its basis 
some real wealth without which it could not have come 
into existence. We can, then, say that credit multiplies 
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vcallh and vhat Ihr same h tfeJ far j^radnciion creJH 
il *U form of capita!. In ‘•hort, er<-«'.it mAl;e<-. vecxhU morr 
iKcfiil. It IS not, thcrtforc, a J tctor of proflurSion, hut a 
mttlK'cl of production. It iralxs capital mure cfBcicnt in 
the ■^anic way as Dni'-ion «if l^ihour mahes I'lbot’f Jaore 
tfliCRnt. 

Formt. Credit has variou*- foinT., e. /r,., cfiniracfCia! 
credit, banV; credit, public credit, ludii'^tnal or capital credit, 
individual or p‘r‘^orial credit. When merchaiits buy cotn- 
nioditics on the Iva'-is of their credit, it is Known as cotn- 
mcrctal creeht. But this credit is verv hmiteel in scope and 
'-non tenninatc-’. In oidcr to cslcnd its area atu! time, 
it must be t Mclnn^tcd v.itli bant, credit. Hills of exchuns*^ 
lepresent comnietcal credit. Their circulation is limited. 
But as soon as the\ arc exehanj;ed with banV. credit — 
notes and other instrhimnls liKc b inle'rs acceptaners and 
letters of credit — they can he circulated over a much wider 
area. Thcic art only some persons who hnov. a p.ttticular 
mercliant, and he cahnot bm jtoods e^n credit from others 
on his own credit. But as vnon as he };ets it fechanf;ed 
w'ltli bank credit, he can buy ;;o')d’. Tlie bank allows him 
to draw cheques and hills. 1 lie i.atter are usually .allowed 
to l>e dr.awn hy the tieditors of tiie n'.etchanls*, and v.e 
have already se'cn cnonqh of them in Chapter V under the 
hcadm{t of acceptance busine-'S. Public credit means the 
borrowiiifj operations of Governments by mtatis of uitcrt*st 
bearing securities. Capdal or iridnstfial crciht refers to 
the borrowing of finance by mdustri.al conce'rns. Indivi- 
dual or personal credit refers' to the obtaining of individual 
of goods and money for consumption on ’credit. These 
credits inaj he obtained either by means of credit instru- 
ments of vvhich we* sliall studv I'n detail subsequently, or 
by means of bool: entries, 'in the latter case, it is biiown 
as booV: credit. 

Advantages. Credit gives rise to credit instruments 
•which serve the purpo=e of metallic currrency. They 
{a) constitute a che.apcr medium of exchange than mcttvlHc 
money, (f,) arc more convenient to handle, .and (c) fill 
up the shortage of metallic currcncv’ vvhich alone cannot 
fully meet the requirements. The'se instruments set free 
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much of the precious metal which can be put to other uses. 
They make the transmission of money cTieap to distant 
places. Settlement of foreign payment is much facilitated 
through them. 

Credit also makes possible the collection of unspent 
incomes of the people. The habit of thrift is thus incul- 
cated in masses. This collection, in its turn, is placed at 
the disposal of those who are best fitted to use it for further 
production of wealth. , The vast production that has been' 
going on all round us has been possible only by credit. 

Credit minimises price fluctuations as well. Banks, 
known as coiners of credit, coin it whenever there is a 
need for more currency, and destroy it as they find that 
it is redundant. 

Governments are enabled by means of credit to tide 
over financial stringencies. They carry on prolonged wars 
with its help. 

' Finally, credit helps individuals in times of hariJship 
when they are temporarily short of funds. 

Disadvantages. Credit which is the source of so many 
benefits and advantages is also attended by some dangers. 
The liability of its over-issue is its greatest evil. When 
such is the case, it leads to excessive zeal, over-production 
and speculation. It also enables a man of doubtful ability 
to start a speculative and unprofitable business, not only 
to ruin himself but also others. Consumers in a position 
to obtain credit, obtain it only to become financial wrecks. 
It has given rise to capitalism with its resultant evils, e.g., 
competition and exploitation of labourers. y 

CREDIT INSTRUMENTS 

Credit has given rise to numerous credit instruments. 
It is impossible to deal with all of them. We shall make 
an endeavour to explain them under the headings (!) Negoti- 
able instruments, ( 2 ) Hundis and (3) Miscellaneous Credit 
Instruments, 

Negotiable Instruments 

They are a cheque, a bill of exchalige and a promissory 
note. Their chief characteristics shall be discussed in the 
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next chapter. But their negotiability can be restricted or ex- 
cluded by restrictive endorsements or in the case of a cheque 
by crossing it 'Not Negotiable’. A restriction or exclusion 
of this characteristic does not, however, mean a restriction 
or exclusion of transferability. The difference between 
transferability and negotiability must be clearly under- 
stood. An instrument having no negotiability or whose 
negotiability has been restricted or excluded may be en- 
dorsed any number of times, but if it happens to be stolen 
or acquired by some other improper means and transferred 
/or value by such a person to a third party, it does not give 
the third party better title than that of the transferor, (who 
had stolen or acquired by improper means) and has to be 
returned to the true owners. On the other hand, a negoti- 
able instrument whose negotiability has not been restricted 
or excluded^ confers on the person giving value for it the 
right to retain it even against the true owner from whom it 
was stolen or required in an improper manner. In short, 
transferability does not give absolute ownership, but negoti- 
ability docs. 

Cheque. A cheque has been defined in Sec. G of the 
Indian Negotiable Instrument Act as 'a bill of exchange 
drawn on a specified banker and not expressed to be payable 
otherwise than on demand.' It will thus be seen that it has 
three essentials, viz., (1) it should 'answer the definition of a 
bill of exchange, (2) it should be drawn on a banker and 
(.i) it should be payable on demand. 

Bill of exchange has been defined in Sec. 5 of the 
same Act as “an instrument in writing containing an 
tmcondifional order, signed by the maker, directing a cer- 
tain person to pay a certain sum of money only to, or the 
order of a certain person^ or to the bearer of the instru- 
ment.” 


^In the above definition the words italicised have a particular 
meaning. It has been laid down in Section 5 that (l) “A pro- 
mise or order to pay is not conditional” within the meaning of 
this section and section 4 (this relates to a promissory note) by 
reason of the time of payment of the amount or any instalment 
thereof being expressed to be on the lapse of a certain period 
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Keeping these definitions in view we may say, ‘A cheque 
is an unconditional order in writing drawn upon a specified; 
banket signed by the drawer, directing the banker to pay on 
■leinand a sum certain in money to or to the order of a person 
named therein or to the bearer, and which does not order any 
act to be done in addition to the payment of money! 

Though evbry word in the above definition of a cheque 
is important, -‘we find the following salient points on 
analysis : — , , , 

(1) It must contain an order ; — 

(2) {a) The order must be unconditional ; (b) must be in 
writing ; (c) must be addressed to a particular bank ; (d) 
must be signed by the drawer ; and (e) must require the 
payment to be made on demand. No time is given. 

■ (3) The amount ordered to be paid must be a sum certain 
in money. ■ 

(4) Payment must be ordered to be made to a person 
named therein or his order or the bearer of the instrument. 

(5) No other act is required to be done except that of 
the payment of money. 

The parties to a cheque are (L) the drawer, i.e., the 
person who draws the cheque, (2) the drawee, t.c., the 
banker and (3) the payee, ue., the person named m the 
cheque to whom the money is to be paid. 

It has already been observed that in case the payee 


after the occurrence of a specified event which according to the 
ordinary expectation of mankind is certain to happen, although 
the time of its happening may be uncertain,” (2) "the sum payable 
may be certain’ within the meaning of this section and section 4, 
although it includes future interest or is payable at an indicated 
rate of exchange, or is according to the course of exchange and 
although the instrument provides that, on default of payment of 
instalment, the balance unpaid shall become due and (3) “the 
person to whom it is payable or to whom the direction is given 
for payment, is certain within the meaning of this section and 
section 4, although he is misnamed or designated by description 
only.” 
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is a fictitious or non-existing person, the cheque raxy be 
treated as pa 3 *able to bearer. 

Just after the name of the payee, there are the words 
Nearer or order’, and any one of them has to be struck off. 
In case, a cheque is bearer, it may be paid to anybody 
presenting it. If on the other hand, it is order, it must be 
paid either to the pa\*ee or to his order only. As has already 
been observed, such a cheque requires an endorsement,' In 
case, both the words 'order' and 'bearer' are cancelled, or 
the word 'only' is added after the name of the payee, the 
cheque is to be treated as order. We already know that 
endorsement implies negotiation, but in caSe a cheque is 
payable to the payee only it implies only transfer. 

All cheques are required to be drawn in local currency 
because the banker is not bound to honour them if. drawn 
in foreign currency. He may’ honour the latter, if he 
wishes, at the rate of exchange ruling at the time of 
presentation. 


No. 135 

Dated.... 
In favour of, 


CHEQUE FORM 

No. 135 Dated July 13, 1941 

ALLAHABAD COMMERCIAL 
BANK, Ltd., ALLAHABAD. 

Pay Mr. Ram Prasad o rder ' 

hearer 


» Rupees One hundred only 

Rs. Rs, 100/- G. Dayal. 

Cheque form consists of cheque proper and counter- 
foil, The latter remains in the book for future reference, 
and the former is handed over to the payee,' 

While writing a cheque both the foil and counterfoil 
should be filled in. First of ail, there is the date. It should 
be filled in correctly as a post-dated cheque will not be paid 
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by a banker before the arrival of the particular date and 
an ante-dated cheque ■will become stale, if it bears a date 
■which is six months or more prior to the date on which 
it is presented. If no date is given, the banker can put 
down the correct date, but generally he will return it 
marked incomplete. After this, there is the name of the 
payee. This must clearly he given in the body. If there 
is any doubt regarding the spellings of a particular name, it 
should be ascertained. If money is drawn for self, the 
word ‘self’ may be used. In most' of the cheque forms 
both the words ‘bearer’ and ‘order’ are printed. One oi 
these should be struck off. Next, comes the amount. It 
is to be given both in words and figures. Care should 
be taken not to leave blank space at places where there is 
a possibdity of any forgery. The amount in words and 
figures must tally. Finally, there is the signature. Ii 
should not differ from the one given in the autograph' bool 
of the bank at the time of the opening of account. Uu 
doubtedly, an order cheque affords a better protection t( 
the holder than a bearer cheque. But there are certair 
other devices for it. Instead of striking off only on< 
of the words out of the ‘bearer’ and ‘order , both may bi 
struck off and the word ‘only* may be added to the nam« 
of the payee. This has the effect of making the instrn 
ment not negotiable. It may also be crossed generallj 
or specially. A cheque not crossed is known as an oper 
cheque. Within the crossings, the words ‘not negotiable 
may as well be written. Sometimes the words, ‘Accoun 
payee only' are also added. It is a direction to the col 
iecting banker that he should place the amount of thi 
cheque collected by him to the credit of the payee's 
account and that he should not pay cash for it at the 
counter of the bank. All this may be done by the drawer 
himself or hny of the subsequent holders. Where a cheque 
is specially crossed, the banker to whom it is crossed may 
again cross it specially to another banker, his agent for 
collection. 

The holder of a cheque must present it to the drawee 
bank for payment either personally or through a bank 
within a reasonable time, as otherwise he runs the risk of 
fosing his clairn against the drawer and parties prior to him 
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if the dmwee bank becomes insolvent m the meantime. In 
such a case, he ranks as one of the creditors of the bank 
and may be paid only a composition at the time of the 
settlement. 

The holder of a cheque as of a promissory note and a bill 
of exchange also, according to Section 8 of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act means ‘any person entitled in his own name 
to the possession thereof and to receiv'e or recover the 
amount due thereon from the parties thereto. 'Where the 
note, bill or cheque is lost or destroyed, its holder is the 
person so entitled at the time of such loss or destruction,*' 
and he has got the right to apply to the drawer for a fresh 
note, bill or cheque of the same tenor giving security to him 
with a view to indemnify him against all persons whatsoever, 
in case the note, bill or cheque alleged to have been lost or 
destroyed, should fall into innocent hands and the drawer 
should thereby suffer a loss. When an instrument of credit 
is sent through post fas a remittance, and is lost, the loss 
would fall on the sender if it was sent on his own respon- 
sibility, »c., without the authority from or request of the 
creditor. If it was in accordance with the instructions of 
the creditor the loss would naturally fall on him. 

A holder tn due course, again, in accordance with the 
Negotiable Instrument Act means ‘any person who for 
consideration became the possessor of "a promissory note, 
bill of exchange or cheque if payable to bearer ; or the 
payee or endorsee thereof if payable to order, before the 
amount mentioned in it became payable, and without having 
sufficient cause to believe that any defect existed in the 
title of the person from whom he derived his title’. Three 
things are necessarj' here, viz., 

(1) Receipt for consideration ; 

(2) Before the amount mentioned in it became pay- 

able ; and 

(3) Without having sufficient cause to believe that any 

defect existed in the title of the person from 
whom he derived his title. 

Its old English equiralent was "honafide holder for value 
without notice”. This phrase, though long and cumbrous, 
IS self-explanatory, 
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A‘ inarked cTteqUe is one which is signed by the drawee 
banker signifying that on the date of presentation of the 
cheque for Jsignature,. he had sufficient funds to meet it^ 
It may be done at the instance of the drawer, another 
banker or the holder. It is doubtful how far the drawee 
banker binds himself to earmark funds to meet a marked! 
cheque. 

Bill of Exchange. The definition of a bill of exchange 
has already been given. It has the same parties as a cheque^ 
the only difference being that the drawee in this case need 
not necessarily be a banker as in the case of a cheque. It is 
of two kinds — inland and foreign. An inland bill of exchange- 
is drawn or made in one country, and made payable in, or 
drawn upon any person resident in the same country. A. 
foreign bill of exchange, on the other hand, is not so drawn,, 
made orj made payable. 

SPECIMEN OF AN INLAND BILL 

Delhi. 

Rs. 700/- October 29, lOil. 

One month after date, pay to B. Shiam Lali 
or order the sum of Rupees Seven hundred only, value 
received. 

To / Jharamal Panna LaD 

Bhuramal Ram Gopal, 

15, Katra, 

Allahabad, 

SPECIMEN'-OF A FOREIGN BILL 
First of Exchange 

Delhi. 

2 as. 40. October 29, 1941. 

Ninety days after sight of this First oF 

Exchange (second and third of the same tenor and date- 
unpaid), pay to the National Bank of India, Ltd,, the sum^ 
of pounds Forty only, value received. 

To Madhuridas Narain Das^ 

Messrs. John Anderson, 

Parker Street, 

London. 
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While writing a bill, the following should be borne in 
iinind : — 

1. Thed\te. It must be the same on which the bill is 
written. The given tenor is added to this date in order to 
-.arrive at the date of maturity. 

2. Tenor or term. It is the period for which a bill is 
•drawn, e.g., 3 months after date (3m/d) or ninety days after 
-sight (90 d/s). This must be stated in clear words. After 
“the expiry of the term, as has been observed, the bill> 
■matures for payment. Some days of grace, usually three, are 
allowed to the acceptor to redeem the bill. Hence, in order 
to find out the exact date of payment both the period of 
tenor and days of grace must be added to the date of the 
bill. Further, if the day, on which a bill as also a promis- 
-sory note is at maturity, is a public holiday, the instrument 
-shall be deemed to be due on the day preceding this 
holiday. The expression public holiday includes (1) Sun- 
days, (2) New Year’s day, (3) Christmas day, f4) Good 
Friday and (5) any other day declared by the Local Govern- 
■ment by notification as public holiday If either New Year's 
day or Christmas day falls on Sunday, Monday is also a 
[public holiday, and the bill falls due on Saturday. In 
English Law there is, however, a difference between a 
{public holiday and a bank holiday ; in the case of the latter 
the instrument is payable on the following business day. 
But there is no such distinction in India which the students 
will bear in mind. A bill may also be a demand bill which 
must be paid on demand. No days of grace are required 
to be allow'ed in this case. 

3. Amount. It must be given twice — once on the left- 
ffiand top corner in figures, and a second time in words in 
■the body itself. 

4. Parties. The name of the payee is given in the 
body of the bill along with the word ‘bearer’ or ‘order’, that 
of the drawee along with his address on the left-hand 
rfaottom corner, and that of the drawer on the right-hand 
’bottom corner w'here he signs it. 

5. Stamp. All bills except those payable on demand 
tmust be stamped ad valorem, according to the law of the 
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country in which they are made. 

6. Value received. This phrase is added at the 
end, in the body, and signifies that the same has been 
drawn in consideration of value that the drawee has 
received. 

Foreign bills are usually drawn in a set of two to 
three, and each has a reference to the other or others as 
the case may be. The drawee is liable on only one of 
them. Each of these copies is known a via. If a foreign 
bill is drawn singly, it is known as a sola bill of exchange. 
Sometimes, a foreign bill drawn abroad requires to be re- 
stamped on its arrival in the country where the payee or the 
drawee resides. 

Every time bill requires to be accepted by the drawee, 
who does so usually Ky giving his signature across the bill. 
He may also add the word 'accepted’ or the word 'accepted' 
along with the place of payment. So long as a bill is 
not accepted, it is called a draft, and when it is accepted, 
the same is called an acceptance. Acceptance of a bill 
may be general or q[ualified. A general acceptance is one 
where the drawee without adding any conditions or quali- 
fications assents to the order of the drawer. A qualified 
acceptance, on the other hand, is one where the drawee 
does not assent to the terms of the draft but adds some 
conditions or qualifications at the time of acceptance. It 
may, then, be ; — ' 

1. Conditional. Where the payment is made de- 
pendent on the happening of an event therein stated ; e.g., 
payable on the arrival of the goods. 

2. Partial. When he undertakes the payment of a 
part only of the sum ordered to be paid. 

3. Local, Where he undertakes to pay at a specified 
place and not otherwise or elsewhere. It has already been 
observed that the mere specification of the place of pay- 
ment at the time of acceptance does not constitute a 
qualified acceptance. It is known as such only when along 
with the name of the place of payment some such words 
as 'and there only’ are added that the acceptance is known 
as a qualified acceptance. When place of payment i& 
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mentioned, the bill is known as a domiciled bill. ’ • 

4. Qualified as to time. Where he undertakes the- 
payment at a time other than that at which undet- the order 
it would be legally due, c g., for ‘*>0 days after date or sight 
90 days after date or sight. 

5. An acceptance by some of the parties only. 
Supposing a bill has been dr.awn on two persons, while it is 
accepted by only one of them. 

A draft may be negotiated even before its acceptance. 
The holder of a bill is not bound to accept a' qualified 
acceptance, and he may treat it as dishonoured for accept- 
ance. In case he accepts it without the consent of the 
previous parties, they are relieved of all liabilities. The 
drawee may be allowed forty-eight hours (exclusive of 
holidays) to consider whether he Mill accept a bill. 

A bill may be dishonoured for non-acceptance or non- 
payment. In case any instrument is dishonoured, the 
holder thereof must give notice of the fact to all parties- 
whom he wants to make liable thereon. 

When a promissory note or bill of exchange has been 
dishonoured, the holder may get such dishonour noted by a 
notary public upon the instrument, or upon a paper 
attached thereto, or partly upon each. This note must be 
made within a reasonable time after the dishonour and 
must specify the date of dishonour, the reasons if any 
assigned for such dishonour, or if the instrument has not 
been expressly dishonoured, the reason why the holder 
treats it as dishonoured and the amount of noting charges. 

When the above note is certified by a notary public, 
the certificate is called .i protest. In case of foregin bills 
protest IS necessary. If the acceptor of a bill of exchange 
has become insolvent, or his credit has been .publicly im- 
peached, before the maturity of the bill, the holder may 
request a notary public to demand better security of the 
acceptor, and on its being refused may cause such facts to 
be noted and certified as aforesaid. This certificate is 
called a protest for better security. 

When a bill has been noted or protested for non- 
acceptance, better security, or non-payment, any person 
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■not being a party already liable tbercon may with the 
consent of the holder, by writing on the bill accept or pay 
Ihe same for the honour of any parly thereto. 

Wiicn the drawer is not certain whether a bill will be 
accepted and if accepted, paid on its due presentation, he 
mentions generally on its nack the name of his ovyn agent 
or correspondent who will accept or pay it on his behalf 
in case it is dishonoured b}’ the drawee. This party is 
known as 'a drawee in case of need.' , 

Any maferial alteration of a negotiable instrument 
renders it void as against any one who is a parly thereto 
at the time of making such alteration and docs not consent 
thereto. The following are, however, uof snatcrial altcr.a- 
tions : — 

1 When inciioatc stamped instniments are completed. 
Sometime' one person signs and delivers to another a 
paper stamped in accordance with law relating to ncgofj.ablc 
-instruments then in force in that particular country, and 
either wholly blank or having written thereon an incom- 
plete ncgotrable instrument. This is called an inchoate 
stamped tnsti umcnl, and may be completed by the liolder. 
The person giving it is fully liable thereon, 

2. When a blank endorsement is converted into a lull 
endorsement by writing the name of the endorsee just above 
ihe signature (if thoenaorser. 

When an uncrossed chcijuc is crossed generally Or 
specially. 

4, When the words 'not negotiable' arc added to the 
-crossing, 

fi. When the banker to whom a clicque is crossed 
specially crosses it specially again to another banker for 
-collection. 

The examples of material alterations arc as follows : — 

1. A cliange in date with a view to reduce or increase 
ihe period of currency. 

2. A change in amount, 

Z A change in the tenor. 

4. A change in the number of parlies liable thereto. 
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5, A change in the rate of interest or that of exchange. 

G. A change in the place of payment. 

Promissory Note. 'A promissory note is an instrument 
in -writing (not being a bank note or a currency note) 
containing an unconditional undertaking signed by the 
maker to pay a certain sum of money only to or to the 
order of a certain person, or tne bearer of the instrument.' 

The parties to it are only two, viz., (1) maker, the 
person who writes it, usually .a debtor, and (2) payee, the 
person in whose favour it is made, usually a creditor. 

A promissorj' note may be made out by one person,, 
or by a number of persons. If made by a number of per- 
sons, the liability of the makers may be only joint or joint 
and several. In the case of a joint liability all the makers- 
must be sued together on dishonour, because if any one of 
them is left out and the entire amount is not recovered, 
from the rest, he cannot be sued separately to make up the: 
deficiency. But in the case of a joint and several liability,, 
there is no such fear. If somebody is left out, and the 
whole amount is not recovered from the rest, it can be re- 
covered from him. The person paying in a joint or joint 
and several note can, however, get a ^o rata contribution, 
from the co-makers thereof. 

SPECIMEN PROMISSORY NOTE 

Allahabad. 

Rs. 400 November 25, 1941. 

One month after date I promise to pay to Mr. Jai- 

gopal the sum of Rupees four hundred only, value received. 

Balram Das. 



SPECIMEN PROMISSORY NOTE 
(Joint) 


Rs. 200 



Cawnpore, 
October, 15, 1941. 

On demand, we promise to pay to Mr. Ram. 
Anugrah the’ sum of Rupees two hundred only, 
■value received. 

Brajmohan Lai, 
Bhagwati Prasad. 
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spncH.n;N promissory note 
(Joint and Several) 

Cawnpore, 

Rs. GOO August 20, lOil. 

Three months after date, we jointly and severally,, 
promise'to pay Mr. Raghvendra or order the sum of Rupees- 
six hundred only, value received. 

Mahraood Khan, 

Shahabuddin_ 


/ 2 / 


Section 25 of the Indian Paper Currency Act prohibits- 
issue of promissory notes, private bills and hundis payable 
to bearer and on demand to any person in British India, 
Since the establishment of the Reserve Bank of India, its- 
Issue Department can issue such notes. On this very 
ground a branch hanh cannot issue a bank draft fayablc tO' 
bearer on any oilier branch or head office of the same bank. 

Hundis 


Though Indian Negotiable Instruments Act mentions- 
of only cheques, bills of exchange and promissory notes, 
the Law Mercliant or commercial usage recognises many 
others as negotiable instruments. Hundis arc, for all! 
intents and purposes, equivalent to bills of exchange. They 
are stamped, endorsed and honoured liked them. Only their 
phraseology is different. Jokhami hundi, of course, differs 
essentially from a bill of exchange. There arc bills of 
lading, dock warrants, delivery orders (all representing. 

f oods), and share warrants, debenture bonds payable to 
earer (representing long term investments) which arc semi- 
negotiable instruments,?.*:., in their case, the holder gets a 
ri^t to sue in his own name and recover the goods or 
money, but he cannot acquire on them a better title than' 
that of the transferor, 

Hundis arc mainly classified into (a) Muddati (time)’ 
and (6) Darshani (sight or demand). These arc, however,, 
further subdivided into : Dhanijog (payee only), (2) Shahjog 
(resembling to some extent with cross cheques — bills of 
exchange are never crossed), (3) Dekhanhar (bearer), (-1)' 
Farmanjog (order) and (5) Jokhami (there is no equivalent 
of it in modern bills — it forms, in short, a combination of a*' 
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Isill of exchange, an insurance policy, a letter of hypote 
"tion and a contract of afreightment in one). 

Muddati K<«idis are hundis pavable after they haveit. 

iheir period of tenor, which varies from place to place Jt- 
Irade to trade — ranging generally between 11 days to i. 
months. To the period of tenor are added days o grae 
ihnown by the term gHas (in Hindustani) in order to m 
out the date of maturity. 

Darshani Hundts (akin to sight or demand bills) are pay- 
able on presentation, 

^ Hundis are drawn mostly with a view to facilitate re- 
mittance of money. 

DhanijOft Hundt is payable only to the navee. ' It cannot 
“y is very great Wf; 

(hut Itiat the party presenting -it is none ele 

he'is held liable to ibe 

to a Shah-a respectable 

oS^a hn?nf ^^^■^ resides. A holder 

is not a Shah ds payment himself if h® 

■case, the dra^^;vm?nt^“» it though a Shah. In 

holder in due course for 

•mcd'an penod. ^t"if^pav'^ble''’t during the Moham- 

It cannot be traLferfed 

The diawee, before the Daln^p^ endorsement (Bechan). 
Bechan in this casein the ^o examine t^he 

of exchange lias to do m drawee of a bill 

■change. If he pays it to a wrono^^^ order bill of ex- 
rcHil ownei. is liable to th6 

Dckhanhar Hundt is , 

•diawee is not required to take* any extra 

jircscnting it gets the payment. ^ trouble. Anybody 

jokhami Hundi has gone nut nf , 

the emergence of specialised a«encies fnr 

iromono-phcc .StLT 
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nionc)’, etc. It arose out of a sale transaction, when goods 
were to he sent to another town generally by livcr-transport. 
The c.arricr acted here as an insurer as well as tinanciei. 
The seller dicw the hundi on the purchaser favouring 
the carrier who made the payment of the same to the 
drawer on receipt of the goods for transport after de- 
ducting (t) his chaigcs for carnage of the good^, (if) 
premium for imdei taking the risk and (iit) discount for 
paying the money before ,the hundi was p.iici up. The 
earner in his turn got itb payment from the dmwee on safe 
delivery of the goods to iiim. In case he lost it he did not 
piescnt the hundi. 


< A SI’ECIMEN HUNDI 

Sidh Shri Caxcitporc Shttbh'ithattc Shri pairi bhai Ssiartm 
Lachhman Das Jo}’ Uldii Prayag jj !,c Madhuri, Das 
Marat7i Das hi ram >am laucha’nc. Apranch litiudi hitti ch 
ap upar nipia 400 auh'c char sail he nitna do sau he dune 
pure dena, Yahan rahhe bhai Panna Lai Shambhunath he 
Mill Chaitra badi panchmi Saiuvat 1099 sc pure pachpan 
dm pichhc dam dhanijon hina jabta bazar chalau hundi hi 
rit thihanc lagayc chauhas har dena. Mtti Chatira badi 5, 
Samvat IOOq. 


KEVERSn SIDE 

Nimc he uiine rupia ch sau ha chatiguna pnra rnpia 
■chauhas har dijo. 


Rs. 400| 

Shri pairi bhai Sitaram Lachhmati Das, Caxvnporc. 

The drawer of a hundi is known as lihhahcala dhani, 
the drawee as uparicaja dhani, and the payee as rahheyxcala 
dhani. In the case of a jokhami hundi unarwaki dhani is 
also known as' malxcala dhani and raicneywala dhani as 
hundivala dhani, 

Hundis are also paid for honour by means of zihrichits 
which are furnished by tlic parlies liable thereto (drawers 
and endorsers) to the holders, and arc addressed to some 
" 8 
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<ither persons -who are thereby directed to pay them in case 
of dishonour. 

An uparwala dhani does not signify his acceptance of 
the hundi by signing on its face as in the case of a bill of 
exchange. He makes, oh the other hand, a note of the 
same in his nagal bahi. 

In case the original of a hundi is lost, its copies are 
given. The first copy is known as paith, the second par- 
paith, the third darpatth and the fourth Panchaih or Mai- 
janiama. 

When a hundi is paid up, it is said to be sakar gai, anc 
in case it is dishonoured, it is said to be khadt rah gat. 


POINTS OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A CHEQUE 
AND A BILL OF EXCHANGE 


Cheque 

1. It must be drawn on a 
banker. 

2. It must be payable on 
demand. 

3. It is generally inland. 

4. It IS drawn in one's own 
currency. 

5. It does not require any 
acceptance. 

6. Its drawer is not dis- 
charged by the holder’s failure 
to present it in due time unless 
the bank fails. 

7. It is not honoured in 
case the payment is stopped by 
the drawer or if the banker 
learns of his bankruptcy, lunacy 
or death. 


Bill of Exchange 

1. It may be drawn or 
anybody. 

2. It may be payable 
either on demand or some 
days or months after date oi 
sight. 

3. It may be inland oi 
foreign. \ 

4. It may be drawn in a 
foreign currency as well. 

5. It requires an accept 
ance, unless it is payable or 
demand. 

6. Its drawers and en 
dorsers are discharged fron 
liability if -the holder thereol 
fails to present it to the accept 
or at the due date. 

7. It is paid by the accept 
or and in case of his refusal 
to do so by the drawer. 
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8. It may be crossed. 

9. There is a statutory pro- 
tection afforded to a banker in 
case o£ a forged endorsement 
on it. 

' 10. No notice of dishonour 
is required to be given. 

11. No noting and protest- 
ing are required. 


8. It can never be cross- 
ed. 

9. No such statutory pro- 
tection is afforded to a banker 
in the case of a domiciled bill. 

10. A notice of dishonour 
must be given. 

11. Noting and some- 
times protesting ds well are 
required. 


POINTS OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A CHEQUE AND 
A PROMISSORY NOTE 


Chequ& 

1. It is written usually by 
a creditor. 

2. It is an order to pay. 

3. There may be more 
than two parties to it, e.g., a 
drawer, a drawee and a payee. 

4. It is payable only by a 
particular bank. 

5. It is very commonly 
used and hence is an important 
medium of circulation. 

6. It IS always payable on 
demand. 


Promissory Note 

1. It is written by a debt- 
or. 

2. It is a promise to pay. 

3. The parties can never 
be more than two, e.g., a 
drawer and a payee. There 
IS no drawee. 

4. It may be payable by 
several parties jointly or 
jointly and severally. 

5. It IS not so commonly 
used and hence is not an im- 
portant medium of circulation. 

6. It may bo payable on 
demand or after the lapse of a 
certain period. 


POINTS OF DIFFERENCE BETtVEEN A BILE OF EXCHANGE 
AND A PROMISSORY NOTE 


Bill of Exchange 

1. It may have more than 
two parties, e.g., a drawer, a 
drawee and a payee. 

2. It is written usually by 
a creditor. 


Promissory Note 

1. It can have only two 
parties, e.g., a drawer and a 
payee. There is no drawee. 

2. It IS written by a debt- 
or! 
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3 It is an order to pay. 

4. It requires acceptance 
if otberwisp than on demand. 

5. It can be paid for 
honour, 

6. Foreign bills are drawn 
in sets. 

7. Its acceptors are only 
jointly responsible. 

8. It must be noted and 
sometimes when it is foreign 
even protested. 

9. It IS sufficiently common 
in use. 


3. It IS a promise to pay. 

4. It requires no accept- 
ance. 

5. It cannot be paid for 
honour. 

6. A promissory note is 
always drawn singly. 

7. Its makers may be 
jointly as well as severally 
responsible. 

8. It requires no noting 
and protesting. 

9. It IS not so common in 
use. 


POINTS OF DIFPERENCE BETWEEN A BILE OF nNCH.\NGE 
AND A HUKDI 


Bill of Exchango 

1. It contains mere facts. 

2. Its language is fixed. 

3. It is always uncondi- 
tional. 

4. The name of the drawee 
IS given in this case on the left 
hand bottom corner. 

5. The name of the drawer 
is given in this case on the 
right-hand bottom comer. 

6. The amount occurs in 
this case twice or at the most 
thrice 


7. In this case acceptance 
is made across the instrument. 


Hundi 

1. It is in the form of a 
letter and contains salutationSj 
etc. 

2. Its language depends 
upon local usages. 

3. It may be conditional 
as well, c g., a Jokhami hundi. 

4. The name of the drawee 
is given in this case once in 
the body itself and again on 
the reverse side. 

5. The name of the dra- 
wer IS given in this case in 
the body itself. 

6. The amount occurs in 
this case at least five times 
and in so many difierent ways 
that there remains no chance 
of any alteration. 

7. In this case it is de- 

noted by a record in a sepa- 
rate book. , 
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S. The copies of a foreign j 
bill arc made generally jn tnp- f 
licate or duplicate when it is 
drawn, and each one of these is 
sent by a difierent post. 

9. It is used all over the 
world and hence is inland and 
foreign both. 

10. It is governed by the 
provisions of the Indian Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act and 
English Bills of Exchange Act. 

11. Incase of dishonour it 
requires noting and sometimes 
protesting as well (foreign 
bills). 


8. The copies of a hundi 
are not made unless they are 
required on the loss of the 
original or copy. There is, 
however, a provision for four 
copies, if necessary. 

9. It is used only in India 
and hence is an instrument of 
simply internal use. 

10. It IS governed by local 
usages only. 


11. It requires no noting 
or protesting. In fact, it is 
rarely dishonoured. 


POINTS OF RESEMBLVNXn BEIWFXN Tim TWO 

(1) Both have three parlies. 

(2) Both are demand or time. In llic case of bolh 
ad valorem stamps are required if they are to run a period 
before maturity. 

(3) Bolh can be accepted lor honour, 

(i) Both can be discounted. 

„ (a) Both can be endorsed. 

(6) In the case of both some days of grace arc to be 
added to their period known as tenor* in Older to find out 
the date of maturity, 

(7) Both are orders for payment, and of a fixed sura. 

3. Miecelinneoufi Credit Instruments 

Bank Draft. A bank draft is a bill of exchange drawn 
either on demand or otherwise by one banker on another 
in favour of a third party or by one branch of a bank on 
another of the same bank or by the head office on a brancli 
or vice versa. As already mentioned a bank draft if drawn 
by one branch of a bank on another of the same bank or 
by the head office or a branch or vice vansa cannot be both 
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bearer and demand. It is usually used for remittance of 

money. , r 

Specimen Form of a Bank Draft 

IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA 


No Allahabad 194 . 

Rs 


On demand pay to. 


.or order 


Rupees 

., value received. 


To 


For Imperial Bank of India, 


Imperial Bank of India, 
Bombay. 


Agent. 


Dividend Warrants. Dividend Warrants are issued 
by Joint Stock Companies to their shareholders for divi- 
dends from profits and are payable usually at the Company’s 
banker or registered office. They may take various forms. 
Generally they are in the form of drafts, drawn by the 
Company upon the bank in favour of the shareholders. 
Under the Act they can also be crossed and all rules 
as to crossing of cheques arc made applicable to them. 
They may also be in the form of cheques, and in case 
they contain the words or " order,” ‘‘or bearer,” it has 
been held by various Courts of England that thej' may 
be treated as negotiable instruments. In India, dividend 
warrants are also sometimes issued in the forni of a receipt. 

Interest Warrants. When Government and joint stock 
companies wish to pay interest on sums borrowed from the 
people, interest warrants are issued. In the former case, 
they are draw , by the central bank of the country con- 
cerned u])on its own self, and in the latter case by the joint 
stock companies upon their bankers. If and when these 
are drawn by a central bank upon its own self whatever 
form it may have, it cannot be treated as a cheque for the 
simple reason that it is drawn by one bank official upon 
nother of the same bank. ' 

Treasury JBiHs. They are issued both in England and 
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fndia. In India, again, they are issued both by the Central 
Governments and the Governments of the various provinces, 
since the inauguration of the '/provincial autonomy. They 
are a form of short-term borrowing and are usually issued 
for a term of 3 months. They are sold through the offices 
and branches of the Banking Department of the Reserve 
Bank except at Delhi either by tender or at an intermediate 
tap rate. When it is decided that tenders should be called 
for, a press communique stating the date on which tenders 
will be received, the amount and the currency of the bills 
offered for tender and the date on which payment for 
accepted tenders should be made is issued to the press for 
publication and is also communicated to important banks, 
brokers and firms. The applications for tender should state 
clearly the term of the bills applied for, the amount of the 
bills required and the rate which the tenderer is prepared' to 
pay. The rate offered should be expressed in rupees, annas 
and quarter annas for each Rs. 100 nominal of the bills 
applied for. If tenders received are in excess of the amount 
offered a proportionate allotrnent is made when necessary, 
the minimum allotment being Rs. 25,000. Treasury bills 
are available in the following denominations only, namely, 
Rs. 25,000, Rs. 1 lakh, Rs. 5 lakhs, Rs. 10 lakhs and Rs. 50 
lakhs. When it is decided to sell intermediate Treasury 
bills on tap, an announcement to that effect is ordinarily 
included in the usual commuttique giving the results of 
the tenders, the rate for such bills also being announced 
at the same time. On maturity, the Treasury bills are paid 
at the office or branch of the Reserve Bank from which they 
were issued. 

Letter of Credit. A letter of credit is an open letter 
of request issued by one person usually a merchant or a 
banker, in the name of some other person or persons 
directing him or them to advance money or give credit, 
to a third person named therein, for a certain amount, 
and promising that he will repay the same to the person 
advancing or accept bills drawn upon himself for the like 
amount. It is called a General letter or a Circular letter 
when it is addressed to a number of persons or persons in 
general, and Special letter when it is addressed to a parti- 
cular person. 
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Letters of credit may be of different forms, but two of 
these are important, vis , (1) a letter wherein one banker 
or merchant requests another to hold a certain sum at the 
disposal of a third person and (2) a letter wherein one banker 
requests another merchant to supply goods to a third person 
to a certain extent and re-imburse himself by drawing a bill 
upon the said banker which he promises to honour. The 
former is known as a Personal Credit Letter or a Travellers’ 
Facility Letter, wLile the latter is known as a Commercial 
Credit Letter. In the case of a Personal credit letter, money 
is usually deposited with the issuer, and in that of a com- 
mercial credit letter it is promised to be paid to him before 
the due date of the bill. 

A commercial credit letter may also be levocabla 
or irrevocable (conhrmed). in case, it is a revocable 
(unconfirmed) letter of credit, the banker has got the right 
to revoke it at any time but generally what is done is tO’ 
give a notice before doing so. In case, it is an irrevocable 
letter of credit, once it is issued it cannot revoked except 
of course with the consent of the person in whose name 
it has been issued. 

Commercial letters of credit are needed specially by 
merchants importing goods from foreign countries. These 
are sent along with the indent. Goods are exported by 
foreign merchants and bills are drawn on the bankers 
issuing the letters. Thereafter they get them discounted 
with their own banks on the guarantee of the letters of 
credit they hold from the importers’ bankers in which 
the latter undertake to accept and pay the said bills. 
Thus the exporters get payment immediately. Along with 
the bills are handed over the shipping documents connected 
with them and on receipt of these the bankers of the 
importers accept or pay the bills according as they are 
D/A or D/P. fa J' 

They may also be reiolvttig or say running. In 
this case, the amounts for which they are originally 
issued are automatically renewed from time to time as the 
bills under the credit are issued or paid, for -example (1) if 
the amount is Rs. 1,000 and two bills of Rs. 500 each are 
drawn, as soon as any one of them matures and is paid, a 
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fresh bill or bills for or up to Rs. .'>00 may again be drawn, 
(2) if the amount, for one dralt is Rs. 1,000, or less and a 
draft for this or less than this amount is drawn, as soo n as- 
it matures and is paid, another draft for any amount but 
not exceeding Rs. 1,000 may again be drawn, and (0) if the 
amount of one draft to be issued is Ks. 1,0U() or less, and a 
draft for this or less than this amount is drawn, the credit 
is automatically renewed and another draft for this or less- 
than this amount may again be drawn. 

1. 0. U. An I. p. U. is a written acknowledgment of a 
debt m.ade by one'party to the other. By force of custom 
tlie letters *1. O. U.' have been substituted for the words ‘k 
Owe You’ because of their being pronounced in the same 
way. This does not require a stamp. 

Specimen I. O, U, 

Bombay, 
October 15, 19*11. 

Mr. B. P. Gupta, 

1. O. U. Twenty Rupees (Rs. 20). 

G. Ram Bansal. 

Industrial Secttriftcs. Industrial Securities arc the share- 
certificates, stocks or warrants, debentures— registered or 
bearer issued by industrial companies. They are trans- 
ferable though in the case of share certificates and stocks- 
and registered debentures a transfer entry is required to be 
passed in the register of the issuing company, and for which 
a transfer form is required to be filled in by the transferor. 

Government Securities. When Government borrows for 
long period, it borrows through these securities, iliey 
take the forms of Stock Certificates, Promi.ssory Notes and 
Bearer Bonds and are mter-convertiblc with one exception,. 
VIS,, that the stock certificates and promissory notes cannot 
be converted into bearer bonds. Interest is paid on stock 
certificates and bearer bonds without their presentation, but 
it is paid on promissory notes only on their presentation. 

' TEST QUESTIONS 

1. What is credit ? Describe its nature and forms. Men- 
tion its advantages and evils. 
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2. 'Credit is not a factor of production ^but a device to 
dncrease the efficiency of a factor of production. Comment. 

3. What do you understand by a ‘negotiable instrument’ ? 
Is there any difference between negotiability and transferability ? 
How can a negotiable instrument be made not negotiable ? 

4. Define a cheque and analyse its definition. What points 
should be borne in mind while drawing a cheque ? 

5. What are the different ways in which a cheque may be 
imade safer ? 

6. Explain clearly the difference between a holder, a holder 
•for value and a holder in due course. 

7. What do you understand by a marked cheque ? Under 
rnrhat circumstances this may be done ’ 

8. Define a bill of exchange and draw its specimen. What 
points should be borne in mind while writing it ? 

9. How w'lll you distinguish an inland bill of exchange from 
a foreign bill of exchange ? 

10. Doss a bill of exchange require acceptance ? What are 
•the different ways in which an acceptance is signified ? In this 
connection explain various kinds of acceptance. 

11. What are the parties to a bill of exchange? Discuss in 
dirief their respective liabilities. 

12. Wrjte short notes on the following in connection with a 
bill of exchange — (i) Noting, (2) protesting, (3) acceptance for 
thonour, (4) material alteration. 

13. What is a promissory note ? Distinguish between a 
Single promissory note, a joint and a joint and several promissory 
-notes. 

14. -What do you understand by hundis ? Give a brief sketch 
■of different kinds. 

15. In what ways a bill of exchange differs from a cheque, 
a promissory note, and a hundi, and in what way it resembles 
'With the last named instrument ? 

16. Write short notes on — (i) Bank draft, (ii) Dividend 
warrant, (in) Treasury bill, (iv) Government securities and (v) 
’Industrial securities. 

17. What do you understand by a letter of credit ’ Classify 
it and bring out the special features of each of these classifica- 
itions. What is the need for such letters ? 



CHAPTER IX 

RELATIONS OF A BANKER TO HIS CUSTOMER 

In order to understand the relations of a hanker to his 
customer, we should have a clear idea of them. We have 
alrear^ discussed a 'banker' in Chapter I. A customer 
•‘musfhave recognisable course of habit of dealing in the 
nature of the regular banking business and as the transac- 
lions peculiar to regular banking business’ consist of only 
•deposit and withdrawal, a customer must have a current 
account with a banker. Persons having other accounts 
dr doing business ancillary or allied to regular banking 
husiness are not customers of the bank. The use of the 
word ‘regular' in the above definition docs not in any way 
■suggest that some period must elapse after opening an 
account before one can be entitled to be called a customer. 
In the case Commissioner of Taxation vs. English Scottish 
■and Australian Bank, Ltd., it has been laid down that 
'customer' signifies a relationship in which duration is not 
■of the essence, and includes a person who has opened an 
account on the day before paying in a cheque to which 
he has no title. 

A person may open (1) a current account, (2) a fixed 
■deposit account, (3) a savings bank account, etc. 

1. Opening of a Current Account. If a person wishes 
"to open a current account with a banker, he must be intro- 
•duced to him by one or more of his old customers. Usually 
a letter for opening an account is addressed to the banker 
in a prescribed form. Space is provided at the end of 
this letter for the signature and address of the person or 
persons introducing him. The customer is also required 
to give his specimen signature on the autograph book of 
•the banker. This should be in the usual form, as his 
■signature in future ■ is always compared with it and in 
case of a slight difference between the two, difficulties 
may arise. Scores of cheques are returned daily by the 
hankers in this country with the remark ‘Drawer’s signature 
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differs’. He then makes his first deposit. The banker on 
its receipt issues a Pass Book, a Pay-in Book, and a 
Cheque Book. 

Pass Book is the copy of the customer’s account in 
the ledger of the banker which is occasionally sent for 
being made up. The customer must examine it carefully 
and refer the mistakes' if any to the banker within a 
reasonable time. 

Pay-in Book consists of blank printed slips ^called 
pay-in-slips. When money , deposited in a current 
account the actual amount is entered in the pay-in-shp^ 
The foil IS retained by the banker and the counterfoil 
is returned with the signature of the cashier. It may be 
referred to m case any dispute regarding the money paid 
m by the customer arises. 

Cheque book consists of blank cheque fo'rms. They 
are all of an uniform size, shape and design. Withdrawals 
can be made out of a current account, generally, by means 
of cheques, although written orders can also be issued. 
But as a protection against fraud and to maintain uniform- 
ity, banks do not encourage this practice. Cheques are 
supplied Iree ol charge. An application for a new cheque- 
book IS required to be made on a printed form which is 
found neai the end of the book. 

2. Opemtig of a Fixed Deposit Account. On making a 

deposit in this account a customer gets a Deposit Receipt, 
which is not transferable After the expiry of the fixed 
period for which money is deposited, the deposit receipt 
has to be presented by the depositor in order to withdraw 
the sum. In case renewal is desired, a fresh receipt is 
issued. No amount can be withdrawn before the due date 
If the customer is in need of money he may^ request the 
banker to give him an advance on the security of the deposit. 
Sometimes he is allowed to withdraw such deposit before 
the due date provided he is prepared to' forego interest 
for the period it has lemamed in the bank. Interest is 
allowed only for the fixed term, and if money is left after it, 
there is a loss of interest. ' 

3. Opening of a Savings Bank Account. This account 
can also be opened like a current account by making an> 
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Application, and the customer's signatures are required to 
be made-on the autograph book m'"this case as well. Again, 
■he IS also supplied with a pass book and sometimes pay-m 
book and cheque book also. When these are not supplied, 
ordinary forms are required to be used for both deposits and 
withdrawals, and the pass book must be presented at these 
times. Interc'at is allowed in this account on minimum 
monthly balances. 

Let us now come to our main topic of the relations of a 
banker to his customer. They are numerous and complex 
but for our convenience we may divide them into three 
Leadings, vis,, (1) Principal, (2) Subsidiary, (5) Special. 

1. nUNClPAL kEEATlONSinr 

The principal relationship between a banker and his 
customer is that of a dehlor and cs editor. Usuailj a customer 
establishes it by depositing money with the bankci, and in 
5uch a case the former becomes a creditor and the latter a 
debtoi. But, sometimes the banker may grant a loan to his 
customer, or allow him to overdraw his account. In that 
case he may become a creditor and the customer a debtor. 
The money deposited with a banker is not given to him on 
trust. It, IS lent' to him so that he may make its use in his 
business. But there are cases where a banker is placed in 
the position of a trustee. In the case Official Assignee of 
Madras vs. J. W. Iricin, it has been laid down that in case a 
remittance is sent to a banker with instructions to purchase 
shares in a certain company and the bank buys some shares, 
but before completing the rest of the pui chase, it fails, it 
stands in the position of a trustee to the remittei, and there- 
fore, must refund the entire unspent balance to him. But 
this must be distinguished from another case, viz., Official 
Assignee of Madras vs, D, Rajaram Aiyar, where it \yas held 
that m case a person had an account w’lth a banker and asked 
the latter to buy certain securities out of the money which 
the former agreed to do, but failed before doing so, the 
agreement did not make the banker trustee lor the amount in 
deposit. If a banker receives cheques and bills, etc , from 
nis customer for collection, their proceeds, unless something 
IS settled between them to the contrary, arc also not to be 
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held in trust but to be treated as a debt. 

Certain Peciiltarities of the RelaUonship. This relationship 
has certain peculiarities, and' the ordinary rules applicable 
to a loan do not apply to it. First of all, when 51 banker 
accepts a deposit from a customer, he can repay it only on 
his request, and not on his own initiative as is possible in 
the case of an ordinary borrowing. L. J. Atkin, in the coupe 
of his judgment in Joac/iifiisoH vs. Situss Bank Corporation 
obsen’ed this very clearly. He also said that it is a term of 
the contract that the bank will not cease to do business with 
the customer except upon reasonable notice. Secondly? the 
decision in this case also implied that the ordinary statute of 
limitations could not be applied to balances in the accounts 
which had remained dormant for more than three years in 
this country and six years in England. In fact, bankers had 
never been in the habit of taking its advantage. Thirdly, in 
such a case, the banker enters into an implied contract to 
repay the amount in the manner directed by the customer. 
The usual instrument emploj'ed by the customer for bis direc. 
lions IS the cheque. If a banker pays away any amount 
against the directions contained therein, either through fraud, 
miscepreseatatron or an. error, he is. held hahle for rt to his 
customer. Exception must be made in those cases where he 
is protected by statute. He cannot also dishonour his 
customer’s cheques except under certain conditions. It may 
be said that in all cases, the banker is liable only to his 
customer and not to a third party — the holder of a cheque. 
Fourthly and finally, a banker is bound to maintain perfect 
secrecy as regards the account of his customer except on 
‘reasonable and proper occasions.’ As regards such reason- 
able and proper occasions, no mention has been made 
anywhere in the law. But it may be presumed that he may 
disclose it under one of the following conditions ; — 

(a) When he is ordered to do so by a court of law- This 
is possible in case tne customer is a judgment-debtor of 
somebody else. 

(b) When the customer himself directs him to do so. 
Such a direction may be implied or expressed. 

(c) When it becomes necessary for the protection of his 
interests. Supposing a litigation is going on between a 
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banker and his customer, and the former has to disclose the- 
state of the account m connection with it. 

(d) When it becomes a public duty._ This is a very- 
vague terra, and the banker must exercise his own dis- 
cretion in determining whether a particular instance con- 
stitutes this. 

He can,' however, give out informations regarding the 
general position of the account in case somebody wants- 
to be acquainted with it probably with a view to enter 
into business relations with him. But this must be done- 
with special care. ^ 

Protections Afforded to a Banker by Statutes. The 
usual practice for a banker is to keep a specimen of his- 
customer's signature and carefully tally it ;with those on 
cheques, etc., drawn by him before making any payment" 
whatsoever on their basis. If the drawer's signature is 
forged or unauthorised, however clever the forgery, the- 
banker cannot debit his customer’s account in case he 
makes the payment. But there is an exception to this rule,, 
and it is where the banker can prove that this payment 
made by him was due to negligence imputable to the- 
customer. There is no statute to this end, but the position 
has been made clear in the course of certain important 
judgments. C. J. Best in Young vs. Crate said that the- 
banker cannot be called on to pay, if he has paid more than 
what he ought to have paid because of the fault of the 
customer. Though this is more applicable to a case wheie 
the customer draws a cheque so negligently that a forger 
has the chance of altering the amount, it may hold good 
in the case of a* forged signature also. But negligence 
imputable to the customer must be clearly distinguishedi 
from mere carelessness. In the case Scholfield vs. Landas- 
borotigh, Lord Halsbury during the course of his judgment 
observed that if the customer by any act of his induces the 
banker to act upon the document, by his act or neglect of 
some act usual in the course of dealing between them, it 
is quite intelligible that he should not be permitted to set 
up his own act or neglect to the prejudice of the banker 
whom he thus misleads or by neglect permits to be misled. 
A customer is also under obligation to inform the banker 
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soon as it comes to his knowledge that his forged 
signatures have been made, and any violation of this rule is 
sure to piejudice his inteiests. In Greemvood vs, Martin 
Bank Ltd , where a customer of a bank discovered that his 
wife had drawn forged cheques on his current account but 
remained silent for nine months and V hen she died there- 
after he claimed to be credited for all these amounts on the 
ground that the banker had paid forged cheques, it was 
held that the customer’s silence until after the death of the 
forger resulted in bank’s loss of its right against the forger 
and, therefore, he was stopped from relying on the said 
forgeries. A banker is also protected against liability for pay- 
'inent on forged endorsements provided he takes reasonable 
-care in meeting the cheques in good faith, without negli- 
gence, and in the ordinary course of business. In this country 
the position as described by Section 85 (1) of the Indian 
Negotiable Instruments Act is quite simple and clear. It lays 
down “where a cheque payable to order purports to be en- 
dorsed by or on behalf of the payee, the drawee is discharged 
’by payment in due course’’. The English Bills of Exchange 
Act, Section 60 also lays down the same principle. It may, 
however, be said that the protection does not extend in 
"the case of payment on a bill of exchange domiciled 
with a banker. The question whether a particular en- 
•dorsement purports to be that of the person by or under 
whose authority it was required to be made is difficult 
to answer But the bankers answer it by exercising their 
-own common sense m the light of certain decisions of 
the courts and mercantile usage. We shall look to them 
in greater detail in connection with the method of endorse- 
ments The terms 'in good faith,’ ‘\^ithout negligence’ 
and ‘in the ordinary course of business’ are also important. 
Payment of a crossed cheque to any one not a banker is 
not in the ordinary course of business. Or, again, the 
payment of a cheque after or before the business hours 
is not in the ordinary course of business, and so on. For 
all such cases, however, we may refer to the conditions 
under which cheques may be dishonoured. ‘In good faith’ 
means payment without any knowledge of the defect in 
■the title of the holder, and ‘without negligence' means 
ipayment after taking proper care to the elfect that the 
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payee is the person who should really get the payment* 
Endorsetnents 

Section 15 of the Indian Negotiable Instruments Act 
defines endorsement as follows : “When the maker or 
holder of a negotiable instrument signs the same otherwise 
than as such maker, for the purpose of negotiation on the' 
back or face thereof, or on a slip of paper annexed thereto 
or so signs for the same purpose a stamped paper intended' 
to be completed as a negotiable instrument, he is said to 
endorse it and is called the endorser." Here the phrase ‘for' 
the purpose of negotiation' is important, and further it may 
be said that tins implies the delivery of instrument by the 
endorser to the endorsee. Section of the English Bills 
of Exchange Act clearly lays down that ‘‘an endorsement 
means an endorsement completed by delivery." A partial 
endorsement is of course not allowed, it should be 
always for the entire amount. In case endorsement is made 
on a separate piece of paper and this is usually done when 
there is no space on the back of the instrument so as to 
allow further endorsements to be made on it, the separate 
piece of paper is known as an allonge, and, must be fastened 
to the instrument,. Usually fir.st endorsement on an 
allonge is made in such a way as to be written both 
on an instrument and the allonge. ^ 

Kinds of Endorsements. The endorsements may be any 
of the following : — 

1. Blank (General or Simple). In this case there 
is only the signature of the endorser. 

2. Special (Qualified or Full). In this case there 
is also the name of the endorsee. 

3. PvRriAL. It means transference of only a part of 
the total amount. This is, however, not legal. 

4. RestricviVE. {a) Where it prohibits further nego - 
tiation but not transference, e.g., pay to Shyam only, (6) 
where it restricts the endorsee to deal with the^ proceeds 
only as directed, e.g,, pay to Shyam for my use. The 
banker is not bound in this case to assure himself that the 
proceeds will be used for the purpose required. It has the 
effect of bidding only the endorsee. 

' 9 
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5. Sans Recourse. Where the endorser makes it clear 
that the endorsee, and subsequent parties to him should 
not look to him for payment in case the' instrument is not 
paid by the drawee, e.g , Sans Recourse Jai Raj Behari. 

6. Conditional. Where the payment is to be made 
on the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of a condition, e.g., pay 
to Ram Lai on marrying Kalawati. But this condition 
may be disregarded by the banker- 

7. Facultative. When an instrument of credit is 
.dishonoured by the drawee, it is the duty of its holder to 
give a notice of the dishonour to the drawer and all the 
parties previous to him liable thereto. But in the case 
of a facultative endorsement, the endorser waives the 
right of receiving this notice, and agrees to be held liable to 
make the payment in spite of the fact. The usual words 
preceding the signature in the case of such an endorse- 
ment are : “The right of receiving notice of dishonour 
waived." 

Method of Endorsements. If endorsements are made in a 
particular method which suggests their having been rffade 
by or on behalf of the payee, there is a saving of a good 
deal of inconvenience. It also affords a protection to the 
paying banker under the statute which has already been 
referred to. 

In the case of a cheque payable to an individual, there 
should not arise any difficulty in making the endorsement. 
First of all, it should be borne in mind that this must be in 
the same spelling as the payee’s name on the cheques. 
Thus in case the correctly spelt name of, say. Ram Dular 
the payee, has been mis-spelt in the cheque as Ram Dulare, 
it IS to be spelt in the endorsement too as Ram Dulare and 
not as Ram Dular. However, the payee, rt be so desires, 
can give his correct spelling within brackets below the 
signature in the spellings already appearing in the cheque. 
Secondly, if the payee’s name on a cheque has been written 
in full, the signature in the endorsement must also be made 
in full. An exception may, however, be made in the case of 
a Christian name. Thus a cheque in favour of Ram Lai 
Agrawal should be endorsed as Ram Lai Agrawal, and not 
as R. L. Agrawal. But a cheque in favour of James Smith 
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may be endorsed, as J. Smith. A cheque in favour of R, L. 
Agravval may, however, be endorsed as R. L. Agrawal. 
Thirdly, courtesy titles should always be omitted from all 
•endorsements whether they be of individuals or of joint 
persons, e g., Ram Lai and not Ram Lai, Esqr., or Mr. 
Ram Lai, etc., and Ram Lai Shyam Lai not Messrs. Ram 
Lai Shyam Lai or Syt. Ram Lai and Shyam Lai. The 
reason for this is that usually a person does not add courtesy 
titles to his name, while he himself writes it. Hence, in 
■case courtesy titles are added to the names in the endorse- 
ments, they do not purport to have been made by the 
■endorsers themselves, and what is of importance to a banker, 
is not whether they have been really made by them but 
whether they purport to have been made by them. But in 
ease they are made on behalf of somebody else, courtesy 
titles may be added to the names of those persons on whose 
behalf they are made, e. g. 

For Mr. Shyam Lai, For Messrs. Ram Lai Shyam Lai, 
iRam Lai, J. Biswas, 

Personal Secretary. Manager. 

In certain countries, such as France and Germany, 
■courtesy titles are added to the signature and hence in such 
places, the banker may regard them as regular. What has 
been said above is only with regard to courtesy titles and 
not professional, academical and distinction titles. Thus 
Ram Babu, Ph.D. ; Kaushal Kishore, Rai Bahadur ; Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Kt , C.l.E , cannot be written as Dr. Ram 
Babu, Rai Bahadur Kaushal Kishore, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
respectively. Unmarried women can add 'Miss' and married 
women ‘Mrs.’ within brackets after their signatureslo denote 
whether they are unmarried or married. Thus Shanti Devi 
(Miss), Kamini Bai (Mrs.) will be correct and not Miss 
Shanti Devi and Mrs. Kamini Bai. Finally, if an endorse- 
ment is made on the authority of somebody, such authority 
■must be named. In case, it has been bestowed through a 
law court, the words per procurationem or their abbrevia- 
tions, c.g , Per Pro., p. p. must be placed b'efore the payee's 
name. Otherwise the situation or office must be mentioned 
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immediately after the signature. As for example : 

P. P. Ram Lai, For Ram Lai, 

Shyam Lai. Shyam Lai, 

Secretary. 

The follo'xing are also regular : 

Ram Lai, Ram Lai, 

By his attorney Shyam Lai, 

Shyam Lai. Secretary, 

When the payee is an illiterate person, his thumb 
impression or mark must be properly witnessed. As 
iar as possible the witness must be the banker’s pre- 
vious acquaintance. Generally his full address is desired 
by the banker. The endorsement in this case will appear 
as follows : — 

Naitie Thumb Impression Witness 

Jeewan Jyoti (Impression) Sheo Kumar Singh, 

15, Zero Road, 
Allahabad. 

In the case of a< cheque payable to more than one 
individual, the endorsement must be made by all. If they' 
constitute a partnership firm, any .of the partners may 
w'rite the name of the same, e.g., for a cheque payable to 
Messrs. Ram Lai Shyam Lai (a partnership firm), any of 
the partners may write Ram Lai Shyam Lai. But usually, 
a banker also rf^quires the mention of the name of the 
partner making the endorsement, c.g.. 

For Ram Lai Shyam Lai Ram Lai Shyam Lai, 
Ram Lai. Ram Lai. 

In case the endorsement is made by somebody other 
than a partner, he must mention the authority also. 

If a cheque is made payable to "Messrs. James ’’ it 
may be endorsed as “James and Son,” or "James and Sons " 
or “James and Brother," or “James and Bros.” "James 
.md Co." will however, be irregular as “Messrs. Jantes" 
signifies a large number of James. But it is not good to 
Mraw cheques in this form. 

In the case of a joint stock company or any other- 
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jnstitution, the regular form of endorsem^v:^ER 
I^or Northern India Trading P. P. Northern\^ 

J. Biswas, ’ J. Bisw^^i’^S 

Manager. ^ 

"For C. A.-V, High School, C. A.-jV. High Scho' 

Beni Prasad, . ■ - ■ Baldeo Prasad, 

Headmaster. Manager. 

The following will, however, be irregular as they are 
personal endorsements. 

J. Biswas; ' Beni Prasad, 

, Manager, Headmaster, ’ 

^Northern India Trading Co., C, A.-V. High School. 
Baldeo Prasad, 

Manager, 

C. A.-V. High School' 


It is a well-known legal principle that an agent cannot 
•delegate .the authority conferred on him by' his prin- 
cipal, and hence any endorsement made for an agent is 
irregular. 

A cheque payable to trustees must be signed by all 
The trustees. Bankers refuse to accept a per pro endorse- 
ment or an endorsement of a single trustee on behalf of his 
co-trustees. “This rule is very necessary owing to the 
•strictness with which the courts always safeguard the 
interests of the beneficiaries of a trust. The knowledge 
lhat the trust funds are being dealt with, imposes on all 
Those to whom such knowledge can be imputed the neces- 
•sity of more than ordinary precautions for the prevention 
cf fraud.''- The endorsement must indicate the name of 
The tiust also. 


- In the case of executors and administrators, however, 
an endorsement by a single executor or administrator on 
behalf of the body of executors or administrators is regular, 
■«. g- 

For self and co^executors of Mr. Shy am Lai 
J. Gangola 

“Please consult Sykes, Banking and Currency] page 143. 
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A cheque payable to a married woman in her hus- 
band’s name, c g., Mrs. ]. Bisuas, should be endorsed as 
Rama Bai, wife of Mr, ]. Biswas A cheque payable to a 
Christian Miss say Miss Ehyabelh jones, will be endorsed 
after her marriage with James Smith as Elizabeth James 
nee Jones. 

There are some more points regarding the methods 
of endorsements which may also be taken up here. 
Though an endorsement in pencil or made by a stamp is 
valid, it is not accepted by a banker. Where the payee or' 
endorsee presents a cheque m person, it is usual for the 
banker to insist on having his signature on its back. This 
is not an endorsement, as it is not made for the purpose 
of negotiation, while we have seen already in the defini- 
tion of an endorsement that it is an essential part of it. 
This IS a receipt for the money which the banker pays. If 
the payee or endorsee, whoever the person presentine the 
cheque be, refuses to sign as such, the banker can demand 
a receipt and this if for an amount’Of Rs. 20 or more in 
India, and of £2 or more in the United Kingdom must 
bear a revenue stamp. Penalty for refusing to gi\"e a 
receipt is very heaiw and so it should not be refused. It 
may, therefore, be said that there is no gain by refusing to 
put the required signature, and as there is no liability in 
doing so, it must be put without any grumbling or anything^ 
like that. If a cheque is payable to a fictitious or non- 
e.vistent person or to wages, rent, etc., it must be treated 
as payable to bearer. If a cheque is originally drawn pay- 
able to bearer, it remains a bearer cheque botli under the 
English Bills of Exchange Act and the Amending Indian 
Negotiable Instruments Act (193t), notwithstanding endorse- 
ment m full or blank. 

Conditions under which Cheques may be Dishonoured 

It was said in connection with the peculiarities of the 
relationship of a debtor and creditor betw'een a Iianker and 
his customer that the former cannot dishonour the latter’s 
cheques, except under certain conditions. Herein we must 
look upto these : 

(1) A banker dishonours his customer’s cheques for 
w'ant of regular endorsements. 
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(2) He does so if the signature of the drawer on it does 
not conform with the specimen^signature with him. 

(3) If the cheque is a post-dated one, I'.e., if it bears date 
which is as yet to arrive as he is not allowed to debit his 
customer so long as the date which it bears does not 
arrive, and hence, in case the customer becomes bankrupt 
or lunatic, or dies in the meantime, he loses the amount if 
already paid» if a post-dated cheque has been paid, and 
due to this payment, there is no sufficient balance left to 
enable the banker to pay a regular ^cheque, he cannot dis- 
honour it. The regular cheque must'be honoured, if there 
would have been sufficient balance to enable the banker 
to honour it had the post-dated cheque been not paid. The 
customer has also got the right to stop the payment of a 
cheque before its due date. In case he does so the banker 
stands to lose if he has already paid it. 

it is a crossed cheque and not presented through a 
banker. It must be remembered that a crossed cheque can- , 
not be paid on the counter of a bank. 

(5) If it is a stale clieque, /.c., if the date on it is of a day 
six months previous to the date of presentation. There can- 
not be any objection in the payment of any other ante- 
dated cheque, i.e., one bearing a date previous to that of the 
presentment but not more than six months. 

(6) With regard to the trust funds, if he has got the least 
doubt regarding the use of the amount proposed to be with- 
drawn so long as it is not removed. It has already been 
observed that a banker has to be extra-cautious in his deal- 
ings in the trust funds. 

(7) If there is’any doubt regarding the amount. It must 

be the same both in words and figures. A banker may 
make the payment according to what has been given 
in W'ords, though the better course is always to refer 
it to the drawer. All alterations, specially those in 
connection with the amount must be initialled by the 
drawer. ' 

(8) If there is no balance left in the customer’s account 
to enable- the payment of a cheque to 'be made. If an 
arrangement for an overdraft has already been made the 
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cheque must be honoured. Such an arrangement can- 
not be cancelled without giving an adequate notic^ If a 
banker has made a mistake in striking out the balance 
of a customer’s account in the pass book, and the customer 
acting on the basis of such a balance has drawn a cheque, 
the banker must honour it. He has, however, got the right 
to claim the amount from his customer. 

(9) If the drawer himself has stopped the payment. A 
banker has to* obey all commands of his customers regarding 
his account. 

(10) If the custonler is declared to be bankrupt, or 
lunatic, or if he dies, 

(111 If an appropriate court of law serves a garnishee 
order. If A has obtained a judgment against B in a court 
of law, such judgment may be satisfied by levying execution 
against B's property, or by appointing a receiver, or by 
obtaining the service of a garnishee order on any person 
Iknown to have funds of the judgment-debtor in his hands. 
“If, then, A knows that B has an account with a banker, 
he may get a garnishee order served on him ; the garnishee 
order being a warning issued bv the court of A’s charge 
on B's account and forbidding the banker to hand over such 
■fund, or to deal with it in any way to the detriment of A. 
Even if the balance to the credit of B's account is.Rs. 1,000, 
and the amount of the debt is only Rs. 100, the banker has 
to dishonour all cheques, since the order charges the whole 
.account. 

Reasons generally assigned by the bankers for dishonour- 
ing their customers' cheques 

The following are usually the reasons assigned by a 
banker for dishonouring a cheque : 

1, Refer to drawer (R/D). This is a very vagiie 
term. It means that there is something wrong with the 
cheque. It is usually put down in case there is no sufficient 

' 'fund to the balance of .the drawer's accoiin'. 

2. Not arranged. This means that the customer’s 
particular account on which the cheque has been drawn, has 
not got sufficient balance to enable the banker to make the 
•'payment, though there is a balance in other accounts and 
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ipayment could be made, had a transfer been arranged _ for 
by the .drawer. The banker has, however,' got the right 
to make the payment by transferring the necessary amount 
i'rom the account having a surplus balance, 

* 3. Effects not vet cleared, please present again. 

3t sometimes happens that a cheque is presented _ for 
payment just at the time when the drawer has paid into 
his credit certain cheques which have not been cleared. 
Under such circumstances the cheque is returned with the 
above remark. 

4. Exceeds arrangement. This again shows shortage 
<of funds. It may be possible that the amount of the cheques 
IS more than the amount of the overdiaft available or the 
amount of the' transfer from other accounts is available. 

5. Insufficient funds. This clearly shows that the 
funds are not sufficient to enable the payment of the cheque. 
This remark should be avoided as far as possible. Reason 
-number (1) may be assigned to indicate it. 

6. Full covers not received. This is another remark 
meaning the same as (5). 

7. Payment stopped by the drawer. This term is 
-self-explanatory, 

8. Drawer's signature differs. The banker keeps 
an autograph book in which it has the specimen signature 
■of all the customers. When a cheque is presented to the 
bank, the signature on it is confirmed with the specimen - 
•signature in the autograph book. The term indicates that 
the two signatures differ. 

P payees' endorsement is incomplete or re- 

quired/irregular/illegible. In the blank space is filled 
1st, 2nd, .3rd,' etc., as the case may be. This indicates that 
the endorsement of the particular payee is incomplete, or 
.required, or irregular, or 'illegible. ‘Complete endorsement 
means signature along with all the suffixes as given in the 
body of the cheque or in subsequent endorsements, ‘irregu- 
lar' means not according to the regular practice. ’ 

10. Endorsement requires bank's guarantee or 
confirmation. In case a cheque is presented through 
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a bank, and there IS any doubt %vith regard to a particular 
endorsement; it may be referred back to the collecting banic 
for guarantee or confirmation. In case of its turning out to 
be forged later on, the collecting banker is held liable. 

11. Drawer's signature required This remark may 
be put in case the drawer has missed to sign. 

12. Cheque is MUTiLVTEo/posT-DArcD/ouT of date. 
A mutilated cheque is not paid. In case it has been accident- 
ally torn, the drawer must certify the fact on the face of the 
cheque itself. Similarly, a post-dated cheque is not paid so 
long as the date’given on the cheque does not arrive. A 
cheque more than 6 months old becomes out of date and is- 
not honoured with the consent of the drawer. 

1'3. Amount in words and figures differ. The 
banker may pay the amount in words, but he can also return 
the cheque in this case with the above remark. 

14. Crossed cheque must be presented through a 
BANK. A crossed cheque cannot be paid to anybody else 
except a bank. 

1.5. Clearing stamp required. The clearing bank 
ought to put its stamp. In cases it does not do so, the 
cheque may be returned. 

IG. Alteration requires drawer’s confirmation. 
Even a slight alteration must be initialled by the drawer. If 
it has not been done so, the cheque must be returned. 

17. Drawer deceased A banker cannot pay a cheque 
on receiving the information of his customer’s death. 

18 Drawer declared bankrupt. This remark should 
be made only after having made full confirmation of the fact. 

19. Garnishee order served. In case a court of law 
has done this, the cheque cannot be honoured. 

20. Type-written cheque. A typed cheque is not paid 
by the banks. 

Banker’s liability on wrongfully dishonouring a cheque 

A banker cannot dishonour a cheque without any 
sufficient reason. In case, he dishonours it wrongfully, he 
IS not only liable to make good the loss caused to the 
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(5) When the acceptors’ signatures are forged. These, 
file must compare with the specimen in the autograph book, 

(6) If the signature of the payee or that of any sub- 
•sequent endorsee is forged. A banker has not been given 
jirotection against payment of domiciled bills bearing 
torged endorsements as has been given against that of 
-cheques. This is really a very great drawback, as it is 
.not possible ior a banker to recognise the signatures of 
-each and everybody. Usually a banker secures his position 
rtiy taking a guarantee from the last holder to the effect 
■that the latter would indemnify him in case any of the 
•endorsements on the bill turns out to have been forged. 

(7) When the acceptor has been declared bankrupt. 
•In the case of death also, it should be referred to his 
-successor. 

2. SUBSIDIARY RnUATIOSSniPS 

They are two m number : (1) that of an agency ; and 
i{2) that of a trust. 

1. Agency Relationship 

In all cases, when a banker makes payment on the 
•order of his customer, whether it be in the form of a 
.cheque or a bill domiciled to him, he acts as an agent, and 
.as such is responsible to his principal, the customer for 
4vll the acts done by him. Any breach either through error 
•or negligence renders him liable in the same w'ay as it 
renders an agent to his principal. But he has been given 
a special protection against payment on forged endorse- 
unents and this we have already gone through. 

We know that a banker also collects his customer’s 
•cheques, bills, promissory notes, coupons, dividend war- 
rants, subscriptions, rents, incorae-ta.v, insurance premia, 
and other periodical receipts. He purchases and sells on 
, his behalf shares, stocks, debentures and bonds, etc. In 
■all these cases and in sundry others, his relationship with 
.his customer is again that ol an agent and principal, and 
-as such all the lights and obligations between them are 
governed by rules relating to agency. There is, however, 
one e.xception and it is in connection with the collection of 
ra crossed cheque. '■ 1 
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Crossed Cheque. A crossed cheque is a cheque across 
the’ face of which two transverse parallel-lines are drawn 
with or without the words "& Co.", or any other words.. 
The effect of which is that the , drawee bank shall not pay 
it otherwise than to a banker. A cheque may. be crossed 
generally or specially. 

General Crossing A cheque is said to be crossed! 
generally in case it has only, two transverse parallel lines- 
with or without some such words as "& Co.", “Not Nego-- 
tiable," “Account payee only”, “under one hundred rupees" ■ 
singly or pi combination, but without the name of a bank. 
within it. The following are the Specimen of GeneraV^ 
Crossings : — 
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The effect of a general crossing is that a cheque is- 
not payable at the counter of the drawee bank to any 
person other than a banker. The holder of a crossed 
cheque having no bank account can obtain its payment by 
endorsing it to a friend having a bank account. 

Special Crossing. A cheque is said to be specially- 
crossed, if in addition to the words given above or without 
them there is also the name of some bank within the two- 
transverse parallel'lines contained therein. For specimen 
pf it, we may have any of the forms given under general 
Crossings but with the name of a bank and without the- 
words Co," The effect of this kind of crossihg is, that 
it can be paid only through the particular bank whose- 
name is mentioned within the crossing. A cheque cannot 
be crossed specially to more than one banker excepting in* 
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•ihe case when it is crossed to an agent for the purpose of 
* -collection, and m dase of the violation of this rule, the 
ibanker on whom it is drawn shall refuse payment thereof. 

Protection afforded to a banker m connection with the 
collection of a crossed cheque for his customer. When a 
banker collects a credit instrument for his customer, he 
does it in the capacity of an agent and hence his title to 
the instrument depends upon that of the principal, i.e., 
the customer on whose behalf he collects it. From this it is 
obvious that in case the customer’s title to it proves defec- 
tive, he incurs a liability to its true owner, and may be 
required to make good his loss. But, Section 131 of the 
Indian Negotiable Instruments Act, and Section 82 of the 
English Bills of Exchange Act afford protection to a banker 
provided he collects a crossed cheque for his customer. 
Section 131 of the Indian Negotiable Instruments Act lays 
down as follows : ''A banker who has in good faith and 
without negligence received payment for a customer of a 
cheque crossed generally or specially to himself shall not, 
in case the title to the cheque proves defective incur any 
liability to the true owner of the cheque by reason of only 
having received such payment.” 

As an explanation to it, the following has also been 
added 

"A banker receives payment of a crossed cheque 
for a customer within the meaning of this section not- 
withstanding that he credits his customer’s account with 
the amount of the cheque before receiving pay’ment 
thereof.” 

It must be remembered, that a banker is afforded 
this protection^ only'- if he collects a crossed cheque and 
■that too for his customer ; in the case of the collec- 
tion of an open cheque or any other instrument and 
for a person who is not a customer of the banker, this 
protection is not afforded. He is also required to act. 
in good faith and without negligence. When a cheque 
is presented to a banker with a view to open a cur- 
rent account, he should be very careful to obtain a satis- 
factory reference of the person in whose name the account 
is required to be opened. Failure to obtain reference 
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and that too a satisfactory one has been held to be negli- 
gence suflicient to deprive the banker of the aforesaid 
protection. In Ladbrok vs. Todd where a thief had 
stolen a cheque and forgtd the endorsement of the payee, 
•opened an account with it with a banker, got it collected 
and withdrew the -proceeds, the bank was held guilty of 
negligence and had to refund the money. In The Guard- 
ians of St. John vs. Barclays, the thief actually gave 

a reference of one Mr. Woolfe, at Fitzroy Square whom the 
bank did not know, and who in fact did not exist, the 
ibank was held guilty of negligence. 

Collecting Banker's Position as a Holder in due 
‘Course. Cheques, bills of exchange and promissory notes 
are negotiable instruments, the chief characteristic of w'hich 
IS that they can pass title by endorsements, or by mere 
•delivery, and the transferee if he receives them bona fide, 
for value, in proper form^and before the date of maturity, 
acquires a good title to' them, no matter even if he received 
them from a person whose title to them was defective, and 
ihe can sue upon them in his own name. If a collecting 
banker relies on his position as such, i.e., a bona fide 
holder for value or holder in due course, having given his 
customer value previous to collection, he can d^o so. But 
in case he has not given the value, or cheque in ques- 
tion is crossed and there exist the words ‘not negotiable’ 
within the crossing, his claim is defeated by the existence of 
a forged or unauthorised endorsemkit of any previous party. 
Hence, the statutes mentioned previously are of utmost 
importance to the collecting banker for protection against 
the collection of a cheque bearing a forged or unauthorised 
endorsement. 

2. Trust Relationship ^ 

A banker stands in the relationship of a trustee also to 
his customer. An example of it was given in the very 
"“beginning of this chapter in the case of Official Assignee of 
Madras vs. J. W. Irwin, '^e also know that he receives 
his customer's valuables, ornaments and jewels, documents 
and deeds, etc. for safe custody. When he leceives these 
without making any charge for the service, he stands in 
4he position of a gratuitous bailee, and incurs liability only 
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for loss caused through gross negligence. But in case he- 
malies a charge for it he stands in the position of a paid 
bailee and would be liable foi ordinary negligence also. 
This is m accordance with the English law. Indian law 
does not make any distinctiim. According to it a bailee- 
lias to take as much care of the goods bailed to him as a- 
man of ordinary prudence would, under similar circum- 
stances, take of his own goods of the same bulk, quality and 
value as the goods bailed, and in case this has been done,, 
he IS, in the absence of any special contract not responsible 
for the loss, destruction or deterioration of the thing bailed. 
But this protection does not extend to a wrongful delivery^ 
Usually, a banker requires articles for safe custody to be 
delivered in a sealed packet or box, and what he has to do- 
is to return it with all the seals intact to the depositor or 
his order. It has been held in several cases that a wrongs 
delivery of it to an unauthorised peison is nothing less than 
a conversion, ie, putting the goods bailed to one’s own. 
use, and is as such punishable under that law. But some- 
times, certain instruments of credit are handed over to a. 
banker not only for safe custody but also for the purpose- 
of collecting interest, dividend, or the instruments them- 
' selves when they fall due In these cases, he can also- 
exercise the right of his general hen on them for any debt 
due to him by his customer. A banker's general lien must 
be distinguished from a particular hen 

General vs. Particular Lien. A particular hen is a right to 
ret, am an article until all charges in connection with it have- 
been satisfied. A general hen, on the other hand, is a right 
to retain valuables until all debts due by the owner to the 
holder have been discharged. Bankers have both a parti- 
cular hen and a general hen. But it may be said here that 
in cases a banker has a particular'hen on a certain article 
he cannot also claim a general hen on it. To take an 
illustration, supposing that securities of the value of Rs. 10,000' 
have been deposited with a banker to secure a debt of 
Rs. 8,000. Here, the banker gets, a particular hen on these- 
securities to the extent of Rs. 8,000 plus interest. In case- 
the customer fails to pay this amount the banker can re- 
cover it out of these securities, but he cannot claim a 
general hen on the balance left if any for some other debt 
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which the customer owes him. If the securities are left 
with the banker even after the payment of the particular 
loan, he acquires a general lien on them as well. A hen 
does not in any way give "the power to sell the securities 
concerned. They can be utilised as such only after obtain- 
ing a decree for the debt and then attaching them on exe- 
cution. The bankers get a general lien on cheques, 
etc., given to them for collection, and then proceeds 
can be utilised for settling any debt due upon the 
customer. But in case any money is required to be 
utilised by the banker for a specific purpose, it must be 
utilised as such. 

3. SPECIAL REL.VTIONSHIPS 

The above are the general relation'.hips between a 
banker and his customer. But there are certain special 
relationships /between them, and out of these arise special 
liabilities of the former in dealings with the latter. First 
of all, as w'e know, a banker must not pay the cheques of 
a customer who has been declared bankrupt. In case he 
does so he is answerable to the Official Assignee in whom 
all the property of such a person vests for the benefit of 
his creditors. He should also not open or carry on an 
account with an undischarged bankrupt or he may possibly 
be called upon to refund all payments made by him on 
the account. We have also seen that on a notice of the 
death of a customer, the banker should stop payment of 
his cheques. What happens in such a case is that either 
the executor, or the deceased produces either a probate 
or a letter of administration or a succession certificate 
respectively obtained from a competent authority, and on 
the basis of it, the banker makes the payment to the right 
person. It was observed previously that a banker should 
not also make paj'ment of a lunatic customer. But this 
must be done only after obtaining sufficient proof of the 
fact. Of course, if the customer is confined in a lunatic 
asjdum, or is judicially declared a lunatic, the banker is 
safe in stopping the dealings. The position of an intoxi- 
cated person is also akin to lunacy, and hence care should 
be taken while making payment to such a person wheh 
he calls himself in for encashing his cheques. This may 
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be done by obtaining a reliable witness. It is safer for a 
bank not to have any dealings with persons addicted to 
intoxication. 

A banker -must also take care in dealings w'lth a minor 
customer. ‘It has in some quarters been argued that a 
minor, being unable to give a valid discharge for a debt, can, 
v-hen he comes of age, repudiate, as against his banker, 
cheques drawn by himself upon the latter, but the better 
opinion seems to be against such a strained interpretation 
of the protection afforded by law to minors The general 
practice is to open an account with a minor but not to 
allow him an overdraft A minor can make endorsements 
and also act on behalf of others. 

He should also exercise sufficient care in dealings with 
trustees It has already been observed that the courts 
always safeguard the interests of the beneficiaries with a 
considerable strictness, and the knowledge that the trust 
funds are being dealt with, imposes on all those to whom 
such knowledge can be imputed the necessity of more than 
ordinary precautions for the prevention of fraud. Under 
ordinary law, the delegation of power b}' trustees to one of 
their number is not permissible, ft can only be done under 
a clause in the deed. Thus, whether to accept the signature 
of one trustee on behalf of others or not must be ascertained 
by the banker by a reference to it. If a particular customer 
has art account in his personal name and another in the 
name of a trust, any transference by him from the latter 
to the former should put the banker on inquiry. Even a 
slight suspicion of a breach of trust requires the banker 
to be on guard No misappropriation of such a fund is to 
be allowed in any way. 

A banker is also required to act with care in his dealings 
with employees and agents. They have a limited authority, 
and hence when they do anything, if must be ascertained’ 
whether they can do it or not Section 27 of the Indian 
Negotiable Instruments Act lays down, “A general authority 
to transact business and to receive and discharge debts does 
not confer upon an agent the power of accepting or endors- 
mg bills of exchange so as to bind his principal". The 
word ‘agent’ here includes an employee When they have 
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also their personal accounts along with those of their 
principals, the banker has to exercise Vigilance lest the 
cheques payable to the principals might not be paid to the 
personal accounts, A collecting banker must be very care- 
ful, as the protection afforded to him under Section 131 
of the Indian Negotiable Instruments Act can be of no ava'il 
if he acts even a little negligently. In the case Btssel vs. 
Foa-, 3 England, a commercial traveller opened an account 
with a bank in his own name and paid in to his credit 
cheques payable to his principal which he had endorsed 
"per procuration". A "per procuration" signature 'operates 
as notice that the agent has but a limited authority to 
sign,’ and it was held that the circumstances were sufScient 
to put the banker upon inquiry as to the validity of his cus- 
tomer’s power to endorse in this way, and that, therefore, 
the bank did not act "without negligence". In fact when 
per procurationem signatures are made, the banker must 
demand the Power of Attorney for hig perusal. 

Finally, in dealings with an undivided joint Hindu family 
firm, the banker must see that the cheques are signed by 
the managing 'member, known as karta and generally the 
eldest male member of the family, as he alone has the 
capacity m law to enter into contracts, etc., on behalf of 
the joint family firm. This is'quite different from what is 
the case with a partnership firm, where every partner unless 
there is an agreement to the contrary has an equal right, 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Define a customer and explain the various important 
features in that connection. 

2. What different accounts can be opened in a bank ? 
Explain the process of opening each one of them. 

3. What are the different forms of relationship that arise 
between a banker and his customer ? Discuss the various charac- 
teristic features of the principal relationship between them. 

4. What protections have been given to a banker in connec- 
tion with forgery on a cheque ? Discuss his position in respect 

^Sykes ; Banking and Currency, p. 131. 
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of ia) payment of a cheque bearing a forget signature, and (6) 
payment of a cheque bearing a forged endorsement. 

5. What is meant by endorsing a cheque ? When and how 
should cheques be endorsed ’ State difierent kinds of endorse- 
ments. 

6. In what circumstances will a bank refuse to pay a cheque 
drawn upon it by a customer ? 

7. What are the reasons which are usually ^signed by a 
banker while dishonouring a cheque ? Explain them clearly. 

8. What is the liability of a banker for wrongfully dis- 
honouring a cheque ’ Illustrate your answer by suitable 
examples 

9. What IS the liability of a banker in respect of the pay- 
ment of a domiciled bill ’ Under what circumstances, it may bs 
dishonoured by a banker ? 

10. What are the obligations and rights of a collecting 
banker with regard to a crossed cheque ’ Mention in this connec- 
tion the statutory protection afforded to him. 

11. WTiit do you understand by crossing? Give various 

forms of it. ViTiat are its objects ! 

» 

12. \Vhat do you understand by a banker’s hen ? Point out 
the difference between a general and a special hen in this 
connection- 

13. AVhat are the special kinds of customers with which a 
banker has to deal ? Mention m this connection the special 
vigilance necessary to be exercised by him. 



CHAPTER X 

BANKER’S SECURITY FOR ADVANCES ’ 

We have already seen that a banker advances only 
on the basis of good securities. They are of multifarious 
types, and in order to understand the risk attached to 
them, we must be fully acquainted with the essential 
characteristics of each. A banker must' be very careful 
while dealing with the securities. He is required not 
only to select those which aremore or less steady in value 
and can be easily sold in the market but also to see that the 
summaries and other titles he gets on them are not unsafe. 

CLEAN ADVANCES 

In many cases when the customer is a man of unim- 
peachable reputation and sound financial position he is 
granted a loan or allowed an overdraft on personal security. 
In such a case, the banker depends entirely on his integrity, 
strength of character, prompt and businesslike dealings. 
But in order to safeguard his position, the banker may also 
take the signatures of one or two independent Sureties or 
guarantors on the promissory notes e.\ecuted by such a 
person. In case of default the principal debtor is, however, 
the person to whom the loan is granted. The banker can 
realise his claims from the surety or the guarantor only in 
case they remain unpaid from the property of the debtor. 
Such advances are known as clean advances. 

The guarantee or surety may be continuing or specific. 
In case of the continuing guarantee, the surety or guarantor 
is held responsible for the fluctuating balance of account 
until the whole of the advance is repaid, while in case of 
the specific guarantee, he is held responsible for a single 
transaction only. Suppose A obtains a loan of Rs. 500, 
after some time he pays in Rs. 200. But he draws Rs. 100 
again. The balance of Rs. 400 is thus due from him. In 
the case of a continuing guarantee, the guarantor is held 
liable for Rs. 400 and he cannot take advantage of the 'cre- 
dit of Rs. 200 which A had paid in. In the case of a specific 
guarantee, however, the guarantor is held re'sponsible for 
Rs. 300 only because A had on'ce paid in Rs, 200. In this 
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case he has to do nothing with Rs, 100 which A had again 
with’drawn without his standing as a guarantor. When a 
guarantor or surety has paid the money due from the prin- 
cipal debtor, he gets, of course, the right to claim this 
amount from him. 

COLLATERAL SECURITIES 

Borrowers are generally required to deposit col- 
laterals for the loans advanced to them. Collaterals 
signify some tangible property or right of ownership to 
it or documents of value. ‘Collateral’ means ‘additionar 
and such securities are known by this name because they 
stand by the side of the personal security of the borrower. 
In fact, they can be disposed off only in the event of his 
failure to repay the loans promptly, A. collateral security 
may take either the form of a hen or a pledge or a 
mortgage. 

A hen implies the right to retain the security, and not 
to sell it. This can be done only when a decree has been 
obtained from a court of law and it has been attached on 
execution. But in the case of fully negotiable securities, 
g., bearer bonds, share warrants, stocks and certificates, 
uearer and registered debentures, bills of exchange, pro- 
missory notes and cheques, a banker’s hen implies also 
the right to sell them after giving due notice to the cus- 
tomer for satisfaction of claims. It does not e.xtend to 
title deeds or documents of title to goods. They can only 
be retained. 

In the case of a pledge, the banker has got the right 
to retain as well as to sell the securities after giving due' 
notice to the borrower. This, then, is the difference be- 
tween it and a hen, with the exception of those securities 
which have been mentioned in the last para. Hence a 
pledge is preferable to a hen in ordinary cases. ’ 

A mortgage is necessary when the securities offered 
consist of immovable property. In this case as opposed 
to in the cast of a hen and a pledge, the possession is not 
transferred to the lender. It remains with the borrower or 
somebody appointed by him. What is usually transferred 
is the ownership. In the case of a hen and a pledge, how- 
ever, there is usually a transfer of possession and not 
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of ownership. But what has been said here regarding a 
mortgage is true of only a legal mortgage. In fact, mort- 
gages are of several types, though we are concerned here 
with only a legal mortgage and an equitable mortgage. 
A legal mortgage is effected by means of a mortgage-deed 
which is written on a stamped Government paper and is 
registered with the Registrar of the Mortgages. An equit- 
able mortgage is effected, on the other hand, only by 
depositing the title-deeds with or without a memorandum 
or by depositing only a memoraridum of charge and not 
the title-deed with the mortgagee. The difference between 
the two IS that while in the former case the ownership of 
the property mortgaged passes to the mortgagee, and hence 
he acquires the right to sell it on default by the mortgagor, 
in the latter case, he has to approach a court of law for 
obtaining a previous sanction or order to that effect. 
Equitable mortgage is allowed in India only in Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Karachi and any other town which the 
Governor-General by notification may specify. In the case 
of a legal mortgage also on repayment of the loan, the 
mortgagor gets back the full ownership of property. This 
right of the mortgagor to reclaim full ownership is called 
his ‘equity of redemption.’ 

TYPES OF COLLATERAL SECURITIES 

Collateral securities usually offered to a banker inay be 
grouped under the following heads : — 

1, Stock Exchange Securities 

These consist of both Government securities and securi- 
ties of the joint stock companies. They may be (a) fully 
negotiable (convertible) or (&) non-negotiable (inconvertible). 
The latter may, however, be again subdivided into (?) in- 
scribed stocks and (u) registered stocks and shares. Fully 
negotiable securities (convertible) are transferable by deli- 
very or endorsement. Ih the case of non-negotiable inscribed 
stocks, however, when a transfer is made, an entry is 
required to be filled in either by the holder or his repre- 
sentative in ( the issuer's register, and hence they are not 
transferable by delivery or endorserqent. The banker must, 
therefore, to perfect his title thereto get them transferred 
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into his name by inscription in the books of the issuer. 
Coming to non-negotiable registered stocks, they are 
evidenced by certificates given duly sealed by the issuing 
authority and may be transferred by means of either a legal 
transfer or an equitable charge. A legal transfer is effected 
either in ^^rltlng or under seal by the e.^eciition of a trans- 
fer-deed and when it is sent with the certificates to the 
company, the banker is registered as the holder and a hew 
certificate is issued. An equitable charge on the other hand 
is effected only by a deposit of certificates with or without a 
memorandum of deposit or .i memorandum of transfer and 
duly e.vecuted blank transfer. A deposit of certificates is 
usually accompanied by a memorandum of deposit and duly 
e.xecuted blank transfer, as in cases of default the blank 
transfer can be filled and the shares, etc., got transferred in 
the banker's name. In the case of deposit of certificates 
only or a memorandum of deposit aLo, the banker has to 
call upon the customer m default and ask him to' execute a 
legal transfer and on refusal he can obtain the sanction of 
a court for a transfer and for a power to sell the securities. 
This is surely not convenient for him, and hence it is not 
very popular. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SECURITIES 
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Transferable by delivery 
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Merits. (1) They are easily and quickly realisable. 

(2) Their actual market value can be easily ascertained. 

(3) Their value does not fluctuate violently. 

(41 ‘Their title IS clear, and hence they are transferable 
without much difficulty. 

(5) In the case of negotiable securities, the banker, if he 
takes them bona fide and for value, ‘acquires a title against 
all the world to hold them until the obligation they \Vere 
given to cover is discharged’. 

(G) In times of need they can be pledged with the central 
bank without much difficulty for advances, from it. 

Demerits. (1) In the case of a partly paid share or 
debenture, the banker may be called upon to pay the un- 
called portion, as a failure to do the same usually leads to its 
forfeiture. 

(2) Certain joint stock companies insert a clause in their 
article to the effect that they will have a first and paramount 
lien on their own shares for any debt due by their customers 
who happen to be their shareholders also. In such cases, a 
banker may find, his right valueless if he finds at the time of 
their sale that there is a debt owed by his customer to the 
issuing company as well. 

(5) If the securities are non-negotiable, there is much 
inconvenience at the time of transfer. The banker's title to 
them is the same as that of the transferor, and it is possible 
that they may turn out to be defective. 

Precautions. (1) Sufficient margin must always be 
maintained. As soon as there is a fall in the value of the 
securities, fresh collaterals must be obtained or the amount 
of advance reduced. 

(2) Partly paid shares and debentures should, on no- 
account, be accepted. 

(3) In the case of non-negotiable securities, as far 
as possible, transfer must be effected at the time of the 
advance. 

(i) Speculative shares must be avoided. 
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2. Negotiable Instruments 

We know that a bill of exchange can be discounted 
with a banker. When this is done he gets the full right 
over the same and may sell or re-discount it to or with 
anybody else. In case it is" given as a pledge, this is not 
possible, and the banker must retain it till maturity It 
IS, therefore, always better from the banker’s point of , 
view if such securities are sold outright to him rather than, 
be pledged. 

Merits. (1) They give better title to the banker if taken 
in good faith. 

(2) Their value is fi.xed. 

(3) They may be re-pledged. 

(4) Money is available at maturity. 

Dements. A negotiable instrument entails upon the 
banker the duty to realise its value on maturity. 

Precautions. As far as possible they should not be 
accepted by way of pledge but rather be had on discount. 
This IS necessary if the banker wants to have the right to re- 
discount them w ith the central bank. 

3. Goods or Documents of Title to Goods 

If goods are pledged with a banker tliey may be either 
kept in his godown or left in that of the borrower. In the 
latter case, it is necessary that the keys should be handed 
over to the banker. In both cases, insurance is required 
to be effected and the premium is payable by the borrower. 
In the former case, he is also required to bear storage 
charges. Documents of title to goods may also be pledged. 
These include, a bill of lading, dock warrant, warehouse 
keeper’s certificate, wharfinger’s certificate, railway receipt, 
warrant or order for the delivery of goods and any othei 
document used in the ordinary course of business as proof 
of the possession or control of goods, or authorising, or 
purporting to authorise either by endorsement or delnerj', 
the possessor of the document to transfer to receive goods 
therebj- represented. 

Merits. (1) Goods or documents of titledo goods form 
tangible securities. 
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(2) Tlieir value does not fluctuate widely. 

(3) They can be sold very easily. 

(4) Advances made on their basis are likely to be paid 
within a short period as they are held with a view 
to be sold at the earliest opportunity coupled with sufficient 
profits. 

(5) Their value can be easily determined. 

Demerits. (1) Goods are liable to deterioration and 
damage. 

(2) Their value is subject to daily fluctuations though 
not widel)'. 

(3) In certain cases, it requires an expert knowledge to 
make a correct estimate of the quality, and hence there are 
more chances of fraud. 

(4) Some~goods require a huge space for storage, 

(5) There is a greater possibility of theft, 

(6) As they are required by the borrowers in small lots 
according as they are sold by them, the banker is put to 
much inconvenience in giving delivery and keeping a record. 
There is a danger of mistake in releases as well. 

(7) In the case of documents of title to goods, there is a. 
possibility of forgery. 

Reasons for their Unpopnlatify in India. (1) There 
arc no licensed warehouses worth mentioning in this 
country. 

(2) There is a lack of suitable grading in the case of 
many commodities. In others, it is not strictly adhered to. 

(3) There is an absence of organised markets for ^rtam 
staple commodities m various places and hence thedifliculty 
in ascertaining their value. 

Precautions. (1) Goods more liable to deterioration 
sud damage must as far as possible be avoided. In case 
they are accepted insurance should be effected against all 
possible risks. Bullion is perhaps the best of all the goods 

far as freedom from the liability of deterioration ano 
damage is concerned. 
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(2) C.ire siioiild be taken to find out daily changes in 
th( market \alue of tlie 'goods received on "pledge and 
sutlicient margin must alwa\s be maintained with a view 
tu safeguard against losses due to fall in the value. 

{>) An expert staff must be maintained with a view to 
ascertain the quality of tlie goods pledged. 

(i) There should be strict supei vision regarding re- 
leases. If possible a whole time clerk must be kept for 
this purpose. 

(5) In cases of the pledge of documents of title to goods, 
Care must be taken to ascertain that they are genuine. As 
tai as possible attempts should be made to obtain evidence 

of the fact that the title of tlie borrower to the documents 
ottered as security is good. 

should accept only such goods in his 
^ incase, they are 

i” tu 5°'^°"’'] of *he borrower himself, it should', 
Ac fnr ^'■'roined and defects if aiiv must be removed. 

a® cemented granaries must be given pre- 
ierence over ordinary granaries. 

witf/HnrB''i,!.’‘''f[ above all 

ifborrlwi '^"Snty and prudence of 

business? ” experienced in the line of his 

(8) The banker should also be careful in dealm? with 

obtSiJd in * IvndJg- 

rcci;st“f 

obtained n„l, nviefv lo protact ag""?,! 

■4. Life Policies 

infomabon M Ibn'.?™.'!.'! ““"Pr'Sentatioii, or ina.ccurale 
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Companies themselves are always prepared to make ad- 
vances on their basis, and it is nitich more convenient for 
a borrower to approach them than the bankers. There may 
be an equitable or legal mortgage in this case as well. The 
former means here tiie submission of the policy itself with 
or without a memorandum and the latter means the filing, 
lof a 'deed of assignment,’ the operative part of which in- 
cludes covenant by the borrower for repayment of principal 
and interest, and an assignment of the policy subject to a 
promise for^a redemption. 

Merits. (1) Their value can easily be ascertained. On the 
back of a life policy itself a mode of the determination of 
surrender value is given. It can also be found out by refer- 
ence to the Insuiance Company. 

(2) The value of a life policy goes on increasing as 
the time lapses, provided of course piemiums are being.paid 
regularly. 

(3) Where a policy has been deposited even without a 
memorandum, and the depositor becomes bankrupt, the 
trustee in bankruptcy cannot claim the policy without 
'satisfying the claim of the banker. 

(4) A life policy automatically matures on the borrower’s 
attaining a certain age or in the event of his death. 

(f>) If a policy has been assigned and notice given to the 
insurance company, it provides a complete security. There 
is no difficulty in proving the title. 

(6) It can be assigned by a banker to a third party as 
security for an advance. 

Demerits. (1) The validity of the policy may be ques- 
tioned at the time of payment in case it turns out that 
the assured had not disclosed all the material facts in the 
proposal form. 

(2) In case the age of the assured had not been admit- 

ted, it might become extremely difficult for the banker to 
prov'e the same in the event of his death. / 

(3) Cases of suicide and death by > the hands of justice 
are not usually covered by an insurance policy. 

(4) In case a policy is taken out by the assured to 
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provide for his wife and children, it may not^Se^ood for 
the reputation of the banker to put. his claim' against the 
widow and orphans. „ 

(5) The value of a policy increalbs only by 'the con- 
tinued pavment of the premia. If tli^j^ireinot paid by 
the assured, the banker might be required' to make Uie 
payment himself. ' *- 

(b) If the policy has been taken by a third person, 
it may become void in the absence of an insurable interest. 

(7) If the policy has not been taken possession of, it is 
possible that a subsequent mortgagee maj' obtain a prior 
jight of assignment to the banker giving earlier notice 
and obtaining its possession ^ 

Precautions. (1) The banker should see that the age 
of the assured has been duly admitted and must obtain a 
copy of the proof of such admission. 

(2) He must also e.xamine whether the person taking 

the policy on the life of the assured had an insurable 
interest in it at the time of the taking up of the policy 
•or not. , 

(3) He must insist on a legal mortgage rather than be 
satisfied by an equitable mortgage. 

(4) He must see that premium receipts are constantly 
deposited with him and that the policy is not allowed 
to lapse, 

(5) He must also give a notice of the mortgage charge 
to the insurance company and enquire whether a notice 
of any other prior claim has not already been given. 

(6) An endowment policy is better from the point of 
view of a banker than a whole life policy. 

(i) In case of a policy in the name of a woman since 
married a certificate of marriage should also be obtained. 

(8) Various clauses in the policy must be thoroughly^ 
gone through with a view to ascertain his own rights* and 
liabilities 

Jmmovable Property 

When immovable property is offered for security, it 
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is required to be mortgaged, and as has already been 
observed previously, it will be usually a legal mortgage, 
an equitable mortgage being allowed only in certain places 
and not giving riglit of sale. The deeds must be exa- 
mined by a competent authority with a view to ascertain 
their genuineness and correctors./ Care should be exer- 
cised in valuing the property anii^s far as^possible experts 
should be appointed tor this purpose, /insurance must also 
be effected. (2^ ' 

jMcrils. In fact, immovable property has got ro merit 
to be accepted as cover against advances, but as there 
are some customers who cannot offer any other thing, it 
has to be accepted. 

Demerits. (D Legal mortgage is both expensive and 
inconvenient. Equitable mortgage is not allowed every- 
where in this countr}'. 

(2) It IS difficult to find out the title of an immovable 
property because of the peculiarity of both Hindu and 
Mohammedan Laws of Inheritance. 

(3) It is difficult to form a correct estimate of the value 
of an immovable property. Again, the same is subject to 
heavy fluctuations. 

(i) There is a good deal of difficulty in realising it. 
A number of legal foimalitics are required" to be observed. 
It also takes a good deal of time to find out a purchaser. 
Different values are attached to the same property bj' 
different persons and at different times. 

(5) Certain classes of house property rapidly deteiio- 
rate m value if they are not kept in a pioper condition 
of repair 

(6) From the time of the acquisition of a house pro- 

perty on the expiry of the period of debt to the time of its 
sale to somebody else, the banker has to find out tenants 
and arrange for repairs. ' 

(7) It is extremely difficult and inconvenient to find 
■out whether the deed to an immovable property is genuine 
and correct. 

(8) In cases of leasehold piopeity, there is always 
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the danger of the forfeiture of the lease clue to non-pay- 
ment of the ground rent. 

(9) Theieiba danger of -a loss lo the property by 
fire. ' 

Precautions. (1) Sufficient care “diould be cNcrciscd 

at the tune of the detennuiation of the title of the boriower 
to the immovable property oflered by way of security. 

(2) The deeds should be immediately submitted to 
a competent authority for close cvamination. 

(;j) Provision must be made for future repairs. 

(4) In cases of a leasehold property provision must 
also be made for the petiodical payment of ground rent. 

(,')) All house property must be insured against 
fire, and the borrower should be asked to produce for the 
banker's inspection receipts for each annual premium. 

(G) Second mortgages should be avoided, and if notice 
of the same be received from somebody else, the bankei 
with whom a first mortgage has already been made, should 
cease to make further advances, as all such advances will 
create a charge postponed to the second charge of whieV 
notice IS received. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. What do you understand by the term 'advances' ? Evplair 
the meaning of continuing and specific guarantee or surety ir 
this connection. 

2. What do you understand by the term ‘collateral securi 
ties’ ? What form they may take ? State the' points of diflerenci 
between each. 

3. What are different types of collateral securities usual!' 
accepted by a bank ? Write a short note on the cbaractenstii 
features of each. 

4. What are the merits and demerits of stock e,\changi 
securities as collaterals from the banker’s point of view ? Sugges 
measures for minimising the latter. 

5. Discuss the merits and demerits of goods and title to 
goods as collaterals. What precautions should be taken while 



CHAPTER XI 

BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE 

A bankers’ clearing house is an institution of credit 
•where reciprocal liabilities of the local banks are counter- 
balanced against one another. As has already been observed 
in Chapter VI, the function of the settlement of clearance 
balances between the banks has been adopted by all central 
banks as a matter of course or as a duty laid down by law. 
In some of the countries where clearing arrangements 
had been made long before the establishment of a central 
bank by the commercial banks themselves, ^.or where 
the central banks did not take initiative in the Matter in 
the beginning, therC'are independent clearing house insti- 
tutions with constitutions and premises of their own. But 
there too, the central banks, apart from being their mem- 
bers, have to perform also the function of settling the 
differences between the banks at the end of each clearing. 
In others they usually provide for clearing house 
accommodation, frame rules for the conduct of the opera- 
tion, supervise them and finally perform the function of 
settling the differences as well. Illustrations were given 
from the practices in England and India. In the same 
connection, it was also said that by our experience we 
find that the cheques, etc , drawn on any bank and presented 
by other banks on behalf of their customers for payment 
over any period tend to approximate closely the cheques, 
etc., on them received from its own depositors In fact it is 
upon this principle that the bankers’ clearing houses have 
been established. 

PROCESS OF THEIR WORKIN'G 

The process of working in them is very simple. Suppose 
there are four clearing banks, namely, A, B, C and D. Each 
of these banks keeps specially ruled sheets known as 
Summary sheets of out-clearing, wherein the records of all 
cheques or bills which it has to realise from other banks 
are made. Thus, if bank A on sorting cheques and drahs 
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in its possession, finds claims against bank B, it will enter 
the same on the sheet. Claims against other banks will' be 
similarly entered, A separate sheet is used for each indi- 
vidual- bank. After this, the cheques, etc., are carefully 
checked and bundled up separately. These bundles are 
then taken to the clearing house and put on clearing desks 
of the above four banks respectively. There, the clerks of 
the respective banks make their record, in the Summary 
shicfs of in-clearing, in the same way as the record had 
been made in ‘summary sheets of out-clearing' as referred 
to above. If the total of out-clearing of bank A against 
bank B is greater than the total of its in-cleanng from the 
other, it has to receive a balance, and vice-versa. Then, 
these balances as shown by the sheets are entered upon a 
list known as the General Balance Sheet of the particular, 
bank. This list contains printed names of the above banks 
with Dr. and Cr. money columns on the left and right sides 
respectively. If an amount is to be received from a bank, 
it is entered on the debit side just in fiont of the particular 
bank’s name and vice ’versa. A balance is then struck out of 
the debit and credit totals and instructions for transfers are 
given to the central bank. For instance, if bank A has to 
receive a balance, it directs the central bank to transfer the 
same from the clearing house account to its own account and 
vice versa. Thus the entries in the accounts of the clearing 
banks with the central bank aie made as also with the entries 
in the account in the name of clearing house. It must 
also be noted that the cheques upon different banks are sent 
to their respective offices and in case any of them is refused 
there, it is treated as an out-clearing for the refusing bank. 

ADVANTAGES 

This organization is advantageous both to the bankers 
and society at large. It is advantageous to the bankers 
inasmuch as they are not required to send their men to 
each bank separately. Neither are they required to receive 
or pay in cash unnecessarily. This provides for an additional 
advantage, viz., that of the - necessity of keeping not very 
large sums in hand. It is advantageous to the society also 
as it can do with less amount of cash It benefits by tHe 
extension of credit as well due to the increasing use of 
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cheques encouraged by their bcttlcment through this system. 

nSGiaSH CLHVRIN’G House SYSTEM 

In England, as was pointed out m Chanter VI, there 
are independent clearing houses in London and eleven pro- 
vincial towns, and in the former and seven of the latter, 
where the Bank of England has got its office and branches 
respectively, the banks settle their clearing differences by 
cheques drawn on their accounts with the 13 ink of England 
in these respective places. But in the four towns where 
there are clearing houses but no branches of the Bank, 
dilTerences are settled between the head offices of the banks 
in London by cheques drawn on their accounts with the 
London office in the same w.ay as London clearings. 

London Clearings 

London clearings are divided into three sections : — 

(1) Town clearing, (2) Country clearing, and (.3) Metro- 
politan clearing. 

(1) The toxon clearing covers an area within easy 
walking distances from the Bank of England. Ordinarily, 
two clearings are effected each day, one in the morning and 
the other at the afternoon. Each clearing bank sends 
round to the clearing house at ttie time fixed bundles ot 
cheques known as charges — each for different banks. These 
are e.xchanged, entered and added and so far as possible the 
totals are verified i A balance is then struck out from the 
in-clearmgs and out-cleanngs from and to each bank. This, 
then IS entered on the General Balance Sheet on the debit 
or credit side as the case may be, just in front of the name 
of each bank printed therein. The two columns are then 
added up and the difference represents the total sura owing 
to or by the bank in question on general balance. Each 
hank keeps an account at the Bank of England and there 
IS also an account called the clearing banker's account 
and the differences are settled by transfers between these 
accounts. 


^The actual process has already been explained previously. 
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merit of the Re’ierve Bank of India, the conducting author- 
ity in them being naturally the Imperial Bank of India 
which managed all affairs on behalf of all the members. 
Since the establishment of the Reserve Bank of India, 
however, the same has taken the conducting authority of 
some of them on its own shbulders But there are even 
now two places, vis., Calcutta and Cawnpore where in 
spite of having its own office and branch respectively it 
has left the conduct of this operation on others. The 
members do, however, settle their clearing differences in 
all these places by means of cheques drawn on their 
accounts with it only. But there are places where the 
Reserve Bank of India has neither an office nor a branch, 
and hence in them Imperial Bank of India is not only the 
conducting authoritj' but also the agency for the settle- 
ment of differences thereof. With the development of 
banking habit and use of cheque currency, more clearing 
houses shall have to be established. In some ‘of the imp'ort- 
ant towns, the business might be required to be divided here 
as well into sections as m London. The Reserve Bank of 
India and the Bankers’ Association being alive to the need 
may be e.xpected to take the necessary steps when required. 

CLEARING HOUSES IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

The American clearing houses render very valuable 
senaces. They fi\ the minimum rates of interest to be paid 
'to depositors, issue certificates to banks on the basis of which 
they can borrow, and do sundry other things. On the con- 
tinent of Europe too, almost in every country there are 
clearing houses, though the work m them is not very heai.7 
because of the lesser use of cheques and crossings over them 
than in England and Wales. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Define a clearing house and mention the part played bj 
central banks m this connection- On what principle doe: 
it work ? 

2. Describe briefly but clearly the working of a banker’s 
clearing-house. Illustrate your answer by means of an example. 
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CHAPICR XII 

HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Banking, ns v\e understand it at present, has developed 
in India only during tlie Bntisli rule. But this does not 
mean tliat tlicre was a complete absence of the activities 
included in this term in our country before its advent. Wc 
have got evidences regarding the existence of mone}'-lcnding 
operations from tlie Vcdic period (2000 B c.) onward. The 
word 'Rina’ (debt) is found at several places in Rigveda and 
Atharvaveda. There is a mention of money-lenders called 
Sefhs in Buddhist Jatakas as well which according to 
V. Smith may be taken to refer to the fifth and sixth 
centuries n, c. The money-lenders of Sarsuti lent to the 
Government of Firoz Shah (1-151— 88) huge sums of money 
which were used for payment to the army. TJicre is a men- 
tion of the credit instruments also. We have a legend of the 
’times of Lord Krishna to the effect that Narsinha Bhagat 
of Junagarh drew a hundi on Seth Samalshah of Dwarka. 
This may not be true as 'there appe.ars to be no reference 
of hundis or bills of c.xchange'i so far as Buddhist literature 
or Sutras were written But there are traces of the issue 
of letters of credit by big merchants in a few towns. De- 
posit business too seems to have developed to some extent 
though not considerably by the time of Manu, about the 
second or third century a d., as he devotes a special section 
to the subject of 'Deposits and Pledges’ in his Smriti. 
Money changing business too must have developed much 
earlier though it assumed importance only during the 
Moghul period when coinage had been undertaken on a 
very large scale; and numerous coins, some of the same 
denomination out all differing in market value, had come 

^L. G Jam, Indigenous Banking- 
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the indigenous bankers^ owing to their ignorance oi ttic 
language used by them. 

(2) The attitude of the indigenous bankers also did not 
change. They followed their own methods and were 
concerned only with the granting of credit to the agricul- 
turists and the artisans and the financing of the internal 
trade of the country. 

(3) Though for a considerable time the East India Com- 
pany successfully prevented the establishment of banks in 
this country on Western lines but gradually they had to be 
established and offered a keen competition in certain spheres 
of the banking business performed b3' the indigenous 
bankers. 

(4) The indigenous bankers suffered due to the con- 
tinuous warfare and chaos that resulted from the break-up 
of the Moghul Empire. ‘There is historical evidence that 
the indigenous bankers’ claims on ruling princes were some- 
times evaded or not satisfied ’ 

(5) The indigenous bankers also resorted to various 
malpractices which brought for them a bad name, and thus 
contributed to their decline, 

(B) They lost their profitable money-changing business 
after the universahsation of the British Indian rupee 
throughout the countrj’ in 1835, 

\7) The diversion of trade from old to new routes 
and the change in the basis of Ind’a’s trade relations witl 
other countries that were brought about by the develop 
ment of railways, steamships, post and telegraph,’ also affect 
ed the business of these people adversely. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BANKS OF MODERN TYPE 

Most probably the credit of starting the first ban! 


®The term Indigenous Bankers may be supposed to meat 
here all classes of people trading in one form or the other ii 
money on the most antiquated method. For a further discussioi 
please consult it in the next chapter. 
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of the modern type goes to the Province of Madras.^ It 
was a_ Government institution managed by its officers 
belonging to the Council. The bank was probably 
started in 1688. The next attempt was made in Bombay 
in 1724, by the Government, and as a result of this effort 
a second bank of the type -under reference was opened in 
that city in the above mentioned year. Later on several 
private banlis were established in Madras along with one 
more Government bank. These were originally the banks 
of deposit and discount, though later on they began to 
issue notes also. In Bengal, the first banks of this type 
were those started by Calcutta Agency Houses. They 
were mainly trading concerns interested in tea and indigo. 
Banking was only an adjunct. Alexander & Co, along 
with several others was responsible for starting the Bank 
of Hindustan in 1770, The Bengal Bank and General 
Bank of India came into existence sometime in 1786, 
the former being, of course, not connected with any agency 
house and Calcutta Gazette of March 16, 1786 prohibited it 
from engaging in commerce. The latter, as far as is 
known, was the first Joint Stock Bank with limited liability 
in the whole of the Empire as this principle was applied 
even in England as late as 1855 and then, too, banks were 
excluded from this privilege. It was only after the crisis 
of 1857 that it was extended to the banks but care was 
taken to exclude notes from it. In India, the privilege was 
incorporated in the Indian Companies .A.ct of 1861. 

The. General Bank of India grew in importance. It 
was sobh appointed bankers to the Government. Its 
management was the most efficient and this was res- 
ponsible for giving it headway over its rivals, specially 
the Bank of Hindustan and the Bengal Bank. “But with 
the currency difficulties of 1787, ill-informed aspersions 
and unjust criticisms were cast on it. After the famine 
of 1788, it could not lend money to the Government at the 
usual rate of 8 per cent. Government connection, there, 
fore, with the bank was severed in 1789. The bank was 


^In most of the text books it is 'given to the Agency 
Houses of Calcutta. They are evidently wrong. / 
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voluntarily dissolved by liquidation on .list March, 1791.’ 
By the end of the year the Bengal Bank had also tb go 
into liquidation because of its inability to meet the runs. 
The Bank of Hindustan survived It resisted very suc- 
cessfully not only the run of 1791, but also those of 1819 
and LS29. But in the end, it also failed m 1812 in conse- 
quence of the failure of the Alexander & Co. with which 
it had been intimately connected since its inception. 
Other banks also started by these Agency Houses and 
intirriately connected with one or more of them had to 
meet the same fate. ‘The Calcutta Bank which had been 
opened by Messrs. Palmer & Co. had already failed in 
ifc29 and the Commercial Bank of Calcutta also went to 
the wall with Messrs, Mackintosh & Co , in 18.13.’ All 
these banks issued notes and hence their failures brought 
complete rum not only to the depositors who included 
many widows and pensioners but also the note-holders. 
All these were European enterprises and hence the blame 
of their failure cannot be put on the shoulders of the people 
of this country. 

Presidency B£inks 

The Bank of Bengal,® the first of*, tlie Presidency 
Banks, was established in 1806 as the Bank of Calcutta, 
and received its chartei as the Bank of Bengal m 1809. 
The principal object of starting this bank was 'to render 
service to the public without incurring any great risk 
and without causing any kind of inconvenience, and help 
the East India Company’s Government in its financial 
embarrassment if and when required.’ It was also' one of 
the objects of the bank to supply specie cheaply. In 1823, 
it was allowed to issue notes and in 1839 to open branches 
and to deal in in-land e.xchange, but not in foreign exchange. 
The Gorernment of Bengal contributed about one-fifth of the 
capital also with a view to be able to share in the direction 
of the business so as to keep it within safe limits. 'The 
secretary of the bank was usually a member of the 

®This bank was quite different from the Bengal "Bank 
which was started in 1786 and liquidated in 1791 as already 
mentioned. 
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civil service, and some of the directors were appointed by 
the Government. 

The Banks of Bombay and Madras were established 
in 1810 and 1813 respectively with a contribution of some 
part of the capital by the Governments of the respective 
provinces and along the lines of the Bank of Bengal, They 
also issued notes. The three Presidency banks were givea 
the monopoly of Government banking. The privilege of 
note-issue was, however, snatched from them in 1801 by the 
Government of the country as it undertook the monopoly 
of this business in its own hands in this year. As a com- 
pensation for the usurpation ot the right of note-issue, it 
gave them the use of its balances in the Presidency towns- 
and at their branches® free of charge. 

In the year 1868, there occurred an event which changed 
the relationship of the Government with the Presidency 
Banks. The Bank of Bombay had become involved m the 
speculative activities of 1862 — 65 that followed the American 
Civil War and the rise in the price of cotton, and suffered 
serious losses. This led to its voluntary winding up and 
the establishment of another bank immediately and having 
the same name, with a capital of Rs. 1 crore. No doubt, the 
depositors could *be paid in full, but the shareholders got 
almost nothing. The Government thereafter withdrew its 
capital from the other two banks also and' ceased to take 
part in the management and appointment of directors etc. 
A Commission was appointed to examine the causes of 
the failure of the bank and its report led to the passing, 
of the Presidency Banks Act of 1876 which contained 
, provisions regarding restrictions on their business. They 
may be briefly stated as follows : 

(f) They could not undertake foreign exchange busi- 
ness. 

(«) They were prohibited from borrowing or receiving 
deposits payable out of India. 

{Hi) They could not lend for a longer period than six 
months. 

®In some text books mention has been made of only the- 
Presidency towns and not their branches. This is wrong. 
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{iv) They were forbidden'to lend upon mortgage or on 
•the security of immovable property or upon promissory 
notes bearing less than two independent names or upon 
goods unless the goods or titles to them were deposited 
with the banks as security. 

They no longer enjoyed the full use of the Government 
balances. Reserve Treasuries were constituted at the Presi- 
dency towns into which the surplus revenues were drawn 
and the balances left at the disposal of the banks were 
strictly limited. 

Notwithstanding the fact that these banks received 
deposits, discounted inland bills and managed the public 
■debt of India, it was realised that their popularity was 
confined to the Presidency towms or, at the most few com- 
mercial centres in their respective territories. They suffered 
from serious shortcomings, the most important of them being 
as follows : — 

(1) There was no co-ordination between them at all. 
As early as 1S3G the demand for converting the Bank of 
Bengal into a ‘Bank of India* had been placed before the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company. During the 
•years 18G0 to 1876 again it was renewed. ln.l69Ssome 
witnesses before the Fowler Commission advocated the 
establishment of a central bank. In 1913 the Chamberlain 
Commission suggested the appointment of a small expert 
committee in India to examine the question. During the 
First War period the absence of one bank for the whole of 
the countrj' was keenly felt. 

(2) They started branches only in places where they 
were certain to get profit. At the time of amalgamation 
they had altogether only 59 branches. 

(3) They did not possess sufficient funds for financ- 
ing the trade of the country. Their combined capital 
was Rs. 3| crores, reseiwe Rs. 3,77,79,000 and deposits 
Rs 87,04,53 000 at the time of amalgamation in 1920. Most 
of the Government balances lay idle in its treasuries and 
sub-treasunes. 

(4) There was no provision for the contraction and 
■expansion in the volume of note-circulation according to 
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the trade demands of the country, and this led to violent 
fluctuations in the rates of interest and discount. The 
Government controlled currency while the credit was con- 
trolled, if at all, by the Presidency banks and there was no 
connection between the two. 

(5) The first two restrictions were imposed on the 
banks to preclude them from a risky typ'e of business, 
but they were continued even after the stabilisation of the 
exchange rate. “The first joint memorial of the three Pre- 
sidency banks presented in 1877 demanded permission to 
borrow in London and India and to deal ‘in foreign ex- 
changes. A conference has held in 1899 to discuss these 
points of grievance but nothing came out of it, in spite 
of the fact that public opinion condemned the retention 
of these restiictions. The plea in favour of borrowing in 
London was always summarily i ejected without due consi- 
deration of the merits of the case." 

(6) They did not fulfil the functions of a bankers' 
bank and a lender of the last resort. They 'were not 
strong enough to support the whole burden. Yet they 
could have done something by indicating their intention 
to stand behind, at any late, the more deserving Indian 
banks. 

Independent Commercial Banks 

After the year 1833 on the failure of the banks started 
by agency houses, independent commercial banks were, 
established in this country. These were based on un- 
limited liability principle upto the year 18G0. C. N. 
Cooke mentions of the opening of twelve banks and dying 
out of about half of them during this period. “Now, as 
the agency houses which acted as bankers to the civil 
and military services had been swept away in the crisis 
of 1829 — 32, need was felt to have some other credit institu- 
tions for the benefit of the members of these services and 
the Agra and United Service Bank, and the Government- 
Savings Bank, Calcutta, were almost immediately opened 
for this specific purpose. Later, the Agra Savings Bank 
and the Uncovenanted Service Bank were established."'^ 


‘^L. C. ]am, Indigenous Banking. 
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Among the causes of their failures may be mentioned spe- 
culation and fraud. This was due to the loose auditing ot 
accounts which obtained m those days. Effective audit 
is always indispensable to the growth of healthy banking. 
Some of the banks of this period, no doubt, gave a good 
account of them. 

The year 1660 marks a new era in Indian banking 
as by an act of that year the principle of limited liability 
was first applied to the joint stock banks of the country. 
This together with tlie increased prosperity, because of the 
high prices of cotton due to the complete stoppage of its 
supply from America as a result of the Civil \Var there, 
led to the establishment of about taenty-five banks during 
the course of specially the year 1661 — 6:'). But they were 
all short-lived and collapsed as soon as the speculation 
itself to support which they had arisen ceased to exist. 
The Bank of Upper India established m 1863, however, 
survived till 1614. 

The period from 1865 — 1605 was a period of quiescence 
and very few banks were established during these 10 years. 
But of those wnich were established some have pkayed an 
important part in the banking history of the country. The 
Allahabad Bank which was opened in 1865 still sundves 
and is one of the five biggest banks of India. The Alliance 
Bank of Simla was founded in 1871. It bad a very brilliant 
career and closed its doors m 1923 mainly due to raisfor- 
. tunes An estimate of its position may be made from the 
following figures relating to the year l.'2l ; — 

Paid-up capital ... ... Rs. 88 lakhs 

Reserve ... ... ... Rs. .53 lakhs 

Fixed deposits ... ... Rs. 600 lakhs 

Current deposits ... ... Rs. i, 76 lakhs 

Total deposits ... ... Rs, 1,627 lakhs 

Cash balance ... ... Rs. 436 lakhs 

Branches ... ... 36. 

The Oudh Commercial Bank was registered m ISSl. 
Its head office is at F5-zabad. It is a scheduled bank. The 
Punjab National Bank was floated in 1894, and is at 
present one of the big five of the country. The People’s 
Bank was started m 1901 and liquidated in 1913. Its sole 
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aim was to promote and maintain industrial enterprises on 
‘Swadeshi’ lines. “The circumstances in which it under- 
took to do this were not favourable. Industries were either 
conspicuous by their absence or in very immature stages 
of growth. The managing director, therefore, . became the 
promoter and manager of several enterprises and the result 
^ was, as it is, when banking and entrepreneurial functions 
are combined without strict adherence to the necessaiy 
banking practices." An estimate of its position may be 
made from the following figures relating to the year 1910 ; — 
Paid-up capital ... ... Rs. 1T5 lakhs 

Reserves ... ... Rs. T8 lakhs 

Deposits ... ... Rs. 98'1 lakhs 

Cash credits, bills, 'pro-notes, over- 
drafts ... ... Rs. 79-3 lakhs 

Deposits with other banks ... Rs, 2‘4 lakhs 

Drafts in hand ... ... Rs. r9 lakhs 

Debentures and other investments ... Rs 4’2 lakhs 
Government paper ... ... Rs. T2 lakhs 

Cash in hand and at bank ... Rs 7T lakhs 

The failure of banks in 1865 broke the spirit of the 
entrepreneurs. The banks involved were managed by both 
Indians and Europeans. We know that even such a strong 
bank as the Bank of Bombay was put to disgrace and 
liquidation in 1868 mainly as a result of the speculative 
panic of 1865. But there was another cause for the 
quiescence which fully explains the situation. We know 
that the gold price of silver began to fall after the seventies, 
and India being then on the silver standard, every fall in 
the value of silver altered the rate of rupee exchange. 
This increased the element 'Of uncertainty in the foreign 
trade of the country and affected her industries. This 
continued upto 1893. The currency troubles affected joint 
stock banking doubly. Firstly, attention was diverted 
during this period towards the stabilisation of the monetary 
unit to the exclusion of the development of banking and 
secondly, the uncertainties of trade created such conditions 
and atmosphere m the country's money market as were 
unfavourable to th^ promotion of new banking ventures. 
Then, came the wave of the Swadeshi movement of 
12 
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\906 — 13 which was responsible for the floatation of 98 
banks during the period A number of them were small 
and fell in the period beginning after the year 1913 and 
lasting upto 1919. But most of the e\i=tmg important 
ioint stock banks were also established during this period. 
Of the present day big five, it has already been pointed 
out that two had been established during the previous 
period. The lemaining three were established during this 
period. The Bank ot India was registered in ISOij, the 
Bank of Baroda in 1909, and the Central Bank of India in 
1911, Amongst the other banks established during this 
period and surviving to the pi esent day maybe mentioned 
the Indian Bank (1907), the Punjab and Sind Bank (1908), 
and the Bank ot Mysore (1913). All these are scheduled 
banks. 

War and post-War boom gave another impetus to joint 
stock banking. The Tata Industrial Bank was founded 
in 1918 It showed signs of a very promising caieer. But 
due to the mistake of combining long-term business with 
ordinary banking transactions and also on account of 
the incNperiencc of the ma)onty of European employees 
who controlled its affairs and the apathy of the general 
public and Indian staff consequent thereupon, it failed 
and was merged with the Central Bank of India in 
I9.i3. The Industrial Bank of Western India, the Kanam 
Industrial Bank, the Union Bank of India and several 
others which survive to this da}' , and are scheduled 
banks were also found during this period. But there were 
many more which were established only to increase the 
number of failures. No doubt the severity of the crisis 
of 1913 — 19 had subsided, but tile toll ot bank failures con- 
tinued even during the period of 1919—25. In all Si banks 
with a total of Rs. 5 1 crores of capital were involved in it, 
and as has already been pointed out such distinguished 
banks as the Alliance and the Tata were affected. 

During the period that followed and extends to this day 
many big and small banks have been established. The 
growth has been very remarkable specially since 1910. The 
main factors responsible for this are “the general confidence 
engendered by the improvement m the war situation, the 
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increased tempo of war economic activity and the rapid 
increase in currency circulation due mainly to the enormous 
purchases of material by the Government of India on behalf 
of Allied Governments," The number of joint stock banks 
with a capital and reserve of over Rs, 5 lakhs rose from 28 in' 
1926 to 58 (41 scheduled and 17 non-scheduled) in 1940 and 
to 98 (72 scheduled and 26 non-scheduled on 30-6-45) that 
of those having a capital and reserve of Rs. 1 lakh and under 
Rs. 5 lakhs from 47 in 1926 to 120 in 1940 and 152 in 
1943 and that of those having a capital and reserve of over 
Rs. 50,000 and under Rs. 1 lakh from 121 in 19108 to 141 
in 1943. Of course, the number of banks having a capital 
and reserve of under Rs, 50,000 has been going down, as 
since 193o no such new banks can be started and old ones 
have been increasing their capital and reserve. In 1940, they 
numbered 332 and in 1943, 133. 

Failures too have been many, ranging from 18 to 102 
from 1931 to 1943 — the lowest being in 1931 and the highest 
in 1940. Before the passage of the Indian Companies Amend- 
ment Act, 1936, bank failures never had much significance 
in India, as prior to that no effort had been made either to 
define the word ‘bank’ or to erfsure in any other manner 
that only responsible concerns used that description in 
their title and as such any and every concern could get 
itself registered as a bank and when and it failed, served to 
swell the number of so called bank failures. The mortality 
in a considerable number of cases was confined only to the 
infants and the young. Banks only with a small capital 
failed. Of course, the failure of the Bank of Upper India, 
the Alliance Bank of Simla, the People’s Bank, and the 
Tata Industrial Bank stands on a different footing. Since 
1936, however, bank failures has considerable significance. 
But in this case as well mostly weaklings have suffered — 
there were a few important banks also, viz., Sivararaa Ayyar 
Bank, Madras, the Bengal National Bank, the Travancore 
National and Quilon Bank and the Benares Bank. Their 
failure is regrettable and specially because they were 
scheduled banks. 


^Figures for 1926 are not available. 
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Imperial Bank 

It has already been noticed that the absence of co-ordina- 
tion between Presidency banks bad been keenly felt and 
tlic demand for one central bank for the whole of the 
country, had been continuously pressed from as early as 
183G. As a result of this an Act was passed in 1020 bringing 
about their amalgamation into the Imperial Bank of India. 
Under the scheme the paid-up capital of the new bank was 
fixed at Rs. .'i’Gi crores Its public charactei and responsibili- 
ties were also secured Out of the IG members of the 
Central Board, who were designated as Governors^^ lO were 
to be appointed by the Governor-General in Council, as 
will be clear from the following constitution embodied in 
the Act : — 

(1) Nominated by the Governor-General in Council : — 

(а) Two Managing Governors, of course, after the 
consideration of the recommendation of the 
Central Board. 

(б) Four Governors — non-olficials representing the 

interests of the Indian community in general. 

(c) Three secretaries of the three local boards of 

Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

(d) The Controller of Currency. 

’ (2) Elected by the shareholders ^The presidents and 

the vice-presidents of the. three local boards. 

The Governmenf could also issue instructions to’ the 
bank in any matter which in its opinion, vitally concerned 
its financial policy or the safety of its cash balances. It 
could also call for any information from the bank regarding 
its affairs, documents, and statiments of its assets and 
liabilities It could also appoint any auditors to examine 
and report on its accounts Fanallj', its previous sanctior 
was necessary for establishing more local offices and boards 

An agreement was entered into between the bank anc 
the Secretary of State for India, which piovided tha 

’ *They are now designated as directors, vide Imperial Banl 
Amendment Act, 1934. 
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the former would conduct all general banking busine'^s of 
the Government and manage its public debt, and open 
Within five years of its commencement a hundred new 
branches, the location of twenty-five of which could be de- 
termined by the Government. As against this, it was 
permitted to hold all the ticasury balances, wherever it 
had a' branch ofiice and get its funds transferred through 
cun ency, free of charge. Besides, the Government agreed 
not to issue any 'currency transfeis* or ‘supply bill' be- 
tween any two places where a branch of the banlr might be 
located. Tiie bank, in return, undertook to offer cverv 
facility to the public for transfer of funds from one brancfi 
ofiice to another at rates not higher than those .approved by 
the controller of the currency. " 

The law also laid down the business that the bank 
could not undertake. With a view to enable it to assist 
the money market in the busy season, the Paper Currency 
Department of the Governrhent was authorised to grant 
loans to it uplo a maximum of Rs. V2 crores at the bank 
rate subject to a minimum limit of 0% for the first Rs. 4 
ciores and 7 % for the remaining Rs. 8 crores, on the 
security of the inland bills or hundis of an equal .amount. 

But the question of establishing a full fledged central 
bank for India was taised ag.ain and again, and finally the 
Hilton Young Commission recommended in clear terms 
the establishment of such an institution over and above 
that of this bank. The creation of the Reserve . Bank of 
India in gave effect to this iccommcndation. 

Foreign Banks 

In addition to the banks founded in this country, a 
number of foreign banks with head offices abroad have 
carried on business here through branches. Until 18ri8, the 
East India Company supported by the agency houses 
succeeded in preventing the commencement of such banks 
with the only exception of the Oriental Banking Corpora- 
tion in 1842, as they were afraid that the banks would 
profit at their expense on the plea that Act 47 passed during 
the reign of George 111 had given to the Company the power 
to incorporate such banks and limited the royal prerogative 
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to grant charters to them. By 185:!, however, it was deci- 
ded that the Act under reference empowered it to incorpo- 
rate banks merely for transacting general banking business 
witliin its territories and did not limit the royal prerogative 
to grant charters to banks for carrying on the business 
in India. Hence, in this year, the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China, and the Chartered Bank of Asia 
(afterwards the Mercantile Bank of India, London and 
China) were brought into e\istence by Royal Charter. 
The Oriental Bank failed in l8ei, the Mercantile Bank had 
to abandon its Charter in and was re-organised, leav- 
ing only the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, 
of all the banks constituted under a Royal Charter, to con- 
tinue doing business here In J8G.t was formed the Cal- 
cutta Banking Corporation with its head office in Calcutta 
but next year it changed its name to tlie National Bank of 
India and shifted its head office to London two years 
later. Of the other English and foreign banks which are 
doing business at present in India, the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Pans was started in 1SC2, the Netherlands 
India Commercial Bank in 18t)3, the Hongkong and Shan- 
ghai Banking Corporation in l8Gi, the Yokohanaa Specie 
Bank in and the Eastern Bank in 1010. In all there 

were 12 such banks doing business here in 1913. Within 
1919—21 about six new banks were added. At present there 
are 16 such banks the Imperial Bank of Prussia having 
closed its branch at Bombay in 1954, and the Thomas Cook 
and Son (Bankers), Ltd., having been absorbed by Grindlay 
& Co., in 1944 

Co-operative and Land Mortgage Banks 

Besides the above banks which have formed the main 
components of the Indian banking system, there ha\e been 
established m the country Co operative and Land Mortgage 
Banks. The co-operative movement dates from 1904 when 
the first Co-Operative Act was passed. In 1912 another Act 
to bring co-operative societies on better basis was passed. 
They jire started with the aim of facilitating credits for the 
Indian cultivators, and receive deposits and contract loans 
w'hich they advance to their members, as and when neces- 
sary, in proportion to their wrorth and requirements. The 
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number of the principal co-operative banks having paid up 
capital and reserve of Rs. 5 lakhs or over was 8 in 1925 and 
42 in 1943, and that of those having paid-up capital and 
reserve over Rs. 1 lakh but less than Rs. 5 lakhs was 90 
and 303 respectively Besides, there were m the later 
year small co-operative institutions whose number extended 
to about 1-^ lakhs. The number of the land mortgage 
banks and societies in this year was also more than 200. 

Post Office Savings Banks 

The present survey will not be complete without an 
account of the post office savings banks. There are 
'no independent savings banks in India hke those of 
other countries. The Imperial Bank of India and most 
of the other banks have, however, opened savings bank 
departments. In the beginning the Government started 
savings banks m the Presidency towns, and later on 
district savings banks were also opened. But in 1882 the 
Post Office Sawngs Banks were established, and these 
gradually absorbed the business of the former types of 
savings banks. Post offices provide, in fact, fficihties for 
saving and investment in four ways, viz., (i) by receiving de- 
posits in their savings banks, («) by issuing postal cash 
certificates, {iii) by purchase and sale of Government 
securities for the public free of charge, and {h) by offering 
life policies to Government servants and employees of the 
unwersities. As a war measure, 10 year Defence Savings 
Certificates and later on 12 year National Savings certifica- 
tes, and Post Office Defence Savings Bank accounts have 
also been introduced. At the end of the year 1943-44 
the total amounts Outstanding in connection with the P. O. 
Cash Certificates including Defence Savings certificates and 
National Savings Certificates and P. O. Savings Bank 
including Defence Savings Bank account for the whole of 
India amounted to Rs. 50-26 crores and Rs 68-22 crores 
respectively. 

Loan Offices Nidhis and Chit Funds 

The above are the agencies spread all over India. 
But there are certain other agencies also which are found 
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onlv in ccitain piovmces, e.ij., loan offices of Bengal and 
Nidliis and Chit Funds of Madras, The loan offices of 
Bengal were first started there on the lines of land mortgage 
banks. - They receive deposits. Then main function is to 
lend monc> to landlords and actual cultivators against the 
security of land ot any other valuables. Personal security 
is also popular with them. A few finance trade and indus- 
try fspecially tea gardening). They combine jnoney-lending 
with trade as well in 'Certain cascb. The ‘Nidliis' were 
started in Madras first of all as mutual loan societies. They 
have, however, developed some of the modern banking 
functions as well, and receive deposits and make loans to 
non-members also. The ‘Chit fund’ is a loose organisation 
of some people and serves as a very useful mechanism for 
promoting tlinft and investment habits. The members 
agree to make periodical payments to one of themselves 
as ho IS the promoter of the 'Chit' and keeps the first collec- 
tion himself by way of remuneration. Each successia'C 
collection is then given to one of the members usually in 
1 otation, the Order being decided by lots 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Give in brief the eaolution of the banking system m this 
country and show its importance in the mcdiaival period. What 
avere the causes of its decline afterwards ? 

2. Write a short note on the modern types of banks first 
established m this country. What aa-as the cause of tlieir 
failure ’ 

3. Give a brief historical survey of the Presidency banks. 
What businesses avere prohibited to them ? Discuss the short- 
comings aauth aahich they suffered. 

4. Discuss in brief the establishment and failure of 
modern banks since 1833, bringing about the salient features 
of each period What do you think avas the cause' of the 
quiescence in the period 1865 — 1905 ’ 

5. Write a short note on the establishment and working of the 
Imperial Bank of India upto the a'car 1935, avith special refer- 
ence to its obligations and pmuleges. 



CHAPTER Mil 

INDIGENOUS SYSTEM OF BANKING 

Having discussed in brief a historical review of banking 
in India, we shall now make a critical study of its com- 
ponents First of all, there is a heterogeneous class com- 
prising of the rural and urban money-lenders of various 
types, and people dealing m money and credit in different 
w'ays. They are known by different names, , the Bania, 
the Mahajan, the Sahukar, the Sarraf or Shroff, and the 
Kothiwal, and are spread all over the country. There is 
no reliable statistical data regarding them but it is esti- 
mated that their number must be somewhere between 3 and 
4 lakhs They belong to all castes but are 'pi'incipallv 
Agarwals, Jains, Marwans, Chettis, Khatris, Aroras, Mul- 
tanis and Bohras. Amongst Mohammedans arc the Kabulis 
and the Pathans. 


MEANING OF THE TERM INDIGENOUS BANKING* 
OR ‘indigenous bankers’ ” «, 


The word 'indigenous' meaning 'native born’ or 'pro- 
duced naturally m a country’’, the term ‘indigenous bank- 
ing’ may be applied to a system of dealing in money 
evolved in this very country and 'indigenous' bankers’ to 
people doing this business. This may be taken to mean 
the system of banking and bankeis in contrast to alien or 
foreign w'hich comprises of modern banking and bankers. 
From this, it follows that the people doing business on the 
lines of English system of banking though belonging to 
this country cannot be called indigenous bankers. The 
term can be applied only to such as have been doino' busi- 
ness on purely Indian system and this we must remember 
does not make any distinction between money-lending and 
banking. But effoits have been made by modern Indian 
w'riters to distinguish one from the other, in spite of the 
fact that most of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittees to whom this task had been entrusted 'frankly 
admitted their inability to do so and could not very well 
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separate indigenous bankers from money-lenders or could 
draw no definite line of demarcation between them.’ The 
result has been a complete failure. They have, in fact, 
succeeded in creating more of confusion. For instance, 
they say, “There is a great difference between a money- 
lender and an indigenous banker. A money-lender lends 
his own money, does not receive deposits, advances money 

•either for productive or unproductive purposes 

He usually combines agricultiue, freight and other occu- 
pations with money-lending. The most fundamental differ- 
ence, however, is that a mraey-lender finances consumption 
rather than production whereas an indigenous banker 
finances production rather than consumption. The indi- 
genous banker deals with his own and borrowed money, 
receives deposits, finances tiade and industry, confines 
only tO' banking business and deals in hundis”. Next 
pointing out the difference between an indigenous banker 
and a modern joint stock bank, they say, “All indigenous 

bankers do not receive deposits the 

modern banks raise funds mainly by deposits Unlike 
the modern banks, the indi,genous bankers do not 
confine themselves to banking alone but usually combine 
other occupations with it. Again, unlike the modern 
banks, they do not confine mainly to advances for pro- 
duction purposes.’’ How' contradictory they are ! At 
one place they seem to suggest that the indigenous 
bankers receive deposits, finance mostly productive needs 
and generally confine their business to banking only 
but at other place they seem to suggest that the ^odi- 
genous bankers do not receive deposits or finance mostly 
productive needs or generally confine their business to 
banking only. It may be asked from them as to where 
are the differences they ikunt between a money-lender 
and an indigenous banker. The Central Banking ®'‘tquiry 
Committee has remarked in the course of its report we 
are avyare that while there are money-lenders who receive 
deposits, there are certain classes of banking communities 
who, though they do not, as a class receive deposits, have 
been regarded by the public for all practical purposes as 
bankers.’’ In fact, “for the public there is no differen 
between a banker and a money-lender.’’ If "we say like r 
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the proud Agarwal to the liumbic Kandu, For many cen- 
luncs the banta tribe has borne a bad name for rapacity and 
meanness. ‘Bania mare jan, thag marc anjan’ : The robber 
slays strangers, the bania ius friends. ‘Na bania mit, na 
beswa satr : A friendly bania is as common as a chaste 
•courtesan. ‘A bania goes in like a needle and comes out 
like a sword.’ But he is not >.0 b.ad as he is painted. The 
village monej'-lender is an indispensable clement in rural 
hfe_an element that is often expensive and sometimes 
■dangerous but always necessary. Should he withhold credit, 
as under the stress of circumstances h;’ sometimes does, 
then widespread distress quickly follows 

Though in the above description the word ‘bania’ has 
been used as a synonym to money-lender, commonly it is 
one of the classes of money-lenders dealing in gram or pro- 
visions or keeping small general shops. They sell goods on 
credit and also lend money in small sums. They are low 
class Vaishyas. Their capital is small and position almost 
equal to the people with whom they deal. 

Another class of money lenders is know n as mahajan. 
In contrast to the bania, a mahajan’s capital is huge and 
business on a very large scale. Like the bania, he may 
also be of any caste, but more often a money-lender belong- 
ing to one of the higher castes is called only a mahajan and 
not bania. A mahajan's position is much higher than that 
of the people with whom he deals, and generally he is held 
in high esteem by them. He is either a zamindar ordoes 
a better business than that.of atbania. 

On the urban side, the money-lenders beside taking the 
above mentioned designations also take those of the sahu- 
kars, shroffs or sarrafs, and kothiwals. 

A sahukar is, m all characteristics, equivalent to a 
mahajan, though as. compared with him, he is usually a 
financial magnate. A sahukar carries on rural transactions 
as well, and these may take generally one of the two forms. 
Firstly, he may advance money to landlords on the security 
of a mortgage of their landed property. And secondly, he 


®U. P. Banking Enquiry Committee Report. 
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may finance the village mahajan when he requires accom- 
modation. 

The shroff or sarraf is primarily a bullion dealer. Besides 
lending money, he also deals in hundis and sometimes 
receives small deposits too. All these functions may also be 
performed by wholesale grain, ghee, sugar, cloth and other 
dealers. 

The kothiwal is usually a zamindar or business and 
industrial magnate performing the more important of bank- 
ing functions. Sometimes he also lends to landlords both 

small and big. 

In addition to the above fixed or stationary money- 
lenders, there are also what may be known as itinerant 
peripatetic money-lenders. Their activities are mostly con- 
fined to villages though some of them may also be sometimes 
found in towns. 

The most important o£ these is qistwala or qistia. In 
the western districts of U. P. he is known as rahtiwala ; 
in Oudh, ugahiwala ; and in the eastern districts of U. P. 
as hundivvala or tharakkar. He lends on a system usually 
known as qist or ugahi meaning ‘instalment.’ A loan 
of Rs. 10 is generally realised in this case in 12 monthly 
instalments of Re. 1 each. Arrangements for making 
such advances may be made by persons residing in im- 
portant towns through their representatives or by those 
wandering themselves. An illustration of the former is 
provided by the sahus of Moradabad of U. P. and of the 
latter by the Kabulis, the Harhias, the Beoparis, etc. The 
Kabulis are the Pathans belonging to Afghanistan. They 
deal primarily in cloth and wander from one place to another 
selling'the same on credit and realising the prices in instal- 
ments. Sometimes they also advance money. Harhias are 
the usurers from Bihar. They deal in cattle also. In 
all other characteristics they are equivalent to Kabulis. 
The Beoparis are also like the Harhias but belonging to 
U. P. mostly. 

Then, there are a host of others. The Banjaras are the 
grain-dealers and carriers. Their money-lending activities 
are confined mostly to the submontane tracts. The Behwaris 
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are the butcher money-lenders. The Pheriwala is the 
name given to aii pedlars v ho generally prefer to sell on 
credit principally to enable them to charge higher prices. 
The hhandsah IS a dealer in sugar who makes advances 
on condition of receiving canes or gur at a fixed forward 
price. 


This IS mostly about U.P. and Northern India. In other 
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in various parts of the country •which receive deposits and 
allow their customers to draw cheques on them. They 
have adopted the methods of the modern banks, so to say. 

Method of their Business 

The methods of their business are very cheap and simple. 
The establishment is neither costly nor imposing. There is, 
no doubt, a regular office, but maintained in the most 
ordinary style. The methods of accounts too are very 
simple though at the same time accurate and efficient. 
In the case of those who perform only money-lending busi- 
ness and that too on a very small scale, there may not 
be any office. Some of them may not maintain accounts 
too. There is no system of elaborate formalities to be 
gone through befoie an advance may be obtained and 
hence there is no question of any delay. These bankers 
do not also believe in advertisement. Rather, they main- 
tain utmost secrecy with regard to their business. 'What- 
ever training is required, it is available from the old mem- 
bers of the family. The languages, scripts and numerals 
used by them vary from province to province, and some- 
times in the same province and town. There are special 
codes also. In one of the Kathiawar codes as laid down 
by Dr. L. C. Jain in his book Indigenous Banking in India, 
Kits=one ; Dhar=two ; Udhan=three; Goth=four ; Mui 
=five. Again, following special words for numerals are 
prevalent in our own provinces : — 

Sang=l ; Swan=2; Ekwai=o; Fonk=4; Budh=5 ; 
Dhink=6 ; Pank=7 ; Rakh=8 ; Nung=9 ; Mindhi=10. 
Various Systems of Money-lending 

There are various systems of money-lending followed by 
the money-lenders and indigenous bankers in this country. 
Of these the following, being the most common, may be 
mentioned.'^ 

(1) Promissory Note. When the amount of the loan and 
the rate of interest to be charged on it is settled between the 
two parties, the borrower writes out a promissory note 
promising to pay on demand the principal and the interest 

■*L. C. Jain, Indigenous Banking. 

13 
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which IS rnentioned. The money-lenders also require sure- 
ties for huge sums called Zamins to attest the pro-note. In 
case of the failure of the borroweis to do so, higher rates of 
interest are charged. 

(2) Rasid or Tesp. When pro-notes are not used rasids 
or teeps acknowledging the loans are signed. Tiiere is also 
a mention of the agreed rate of interest in them. 

{6) Dastavsz or Tainassuk. This is written out on 
stamped Government papers. It contains various details 
of the loans. Usuallv there is a mention of a penal rate of 
interest in case of the non-payment of the amount of the 
loan on the due date. 

(4) Ticket Bahts. These are stamped bahis on which the 
borrowers’ signatures are pledged for the repayment of the 
loans taken by them. It is not customary to mention 
therein the conditions or the rates of interest, etc. Only 
verbal agreements are made with regard to these things. 

(o) Kist. It is also known as bana}, rehat and rehti. 
A mention of its characteristics has already been made. 
Sometimes the first instalment is deducted at "the time the 
loan is contracted. In recent times, consequent upon the 
denial of the receiving of money by the borrowers, there 
ne\ eloped the practice of obtaining a thumb-impression 

V gnature of the borrower on a separate account-book or 
-• r ritten contract. 

(G) Rttjahi It is another system of kist wherein a man 
borron mg Rs. 30 gets Rs. 28 and pays the whole sum in one 
full month of 30 days paying Re. 1 each day. 

(7) Hatndhar or Dastgurda. In this case, there is neither 
a w ritten document nor a witness to be produced as an 
evidence of the loan. The credit is granted by word of 
mouth only on both sides and sometimes on oath. 

(8) Girviti. This is the Hindustani word for pledge or 
paw ning. It means lending of money against the tdedge 
of gold and silver ornaments, etc. Usually a considerable 
margin is kept between the value of the property pledged 
and the amount of the loan granted. This system is very 
popular with Indian ladies rrd specially widows. 

(9) Rehan. This is a mortgage of landed property or 
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houses. Herein a mortgage-deed called Rehan-nama is duly 
registered with the registrar of the district in which property 
IS located. In this are mentioned the dates of payment of 
instalments of the loan, etc., etc. There are different kinds 
of mortgage and each one of them has a distinguishing 
feature. First of all, there may be a simple mortgage. In 
this case, the possession of the property remains with the 
borrower. Then, there may be an usufructuary mortgage, 
wherein the possession of the property is also made over to 
the creditor and he receives the profits therefrom as interest 
so long as the principal is not repaid. Often, the money- 
lender allows the borrower to use the property in lieu of the 
payment of rent. Sometimes there is a provision to the 
effect that the borrower shall not be able to redeem the 
mortgage, if he fails to repay the principal within a specified 
period. Thirdly, there may be a Patta Patawan mortgage 
wherein the possession of the property is given to the mort- 
gagee for a fixed period at the end of which it reverts to the 
mortgagor free of all charges. 

The above are the systems of cash loans. There are also 
kind loans. The following are very common ; — 

(1) An advance of gram for sowing or consumption 
purposes on condition of return of Sawaya (l-J times), or 
Dyodha (W times) or Doona (twice) at harvest time. 

(2) A zamindar-cum-moncy-lender often advances bij 
(seed) and money for khawai (consumption purposes) accord- 
ing to some settlement and in return when the harvest is 
reaped after recovering the original advances, shares the 
produce with the cultivator half and half. 

There is also a system of mixed loans wherein the 
borrower takes cash as well as commodities -in which the 
money-lender deals and his account is kept up-to-date .by 
debiting it with the amounts of various transactions. Settle- 
ment is made at the time of harvest when the produce 
is sold. 

Sometimes loans are granted on condition that the 
borrower sells the produce (^f the crops when ready to the 
lender at a stipulated price. This is very common with the 
money-lenders who also deal in the commodities which the 
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borrower produces It has been generally observed that the 
price feed under the circumstances is extraordinarily low 
and as a result the borrower suffers considerably. 

Interest and other Charges 

Interest charges vary from place to place and time to 
time. Taking the kind loans first, the rate of interest is 
often 25 per cent., or even 100 per cent, depending upon 
whether the system followed is that of sawaya, dyodha or 
doona respectively. Tiiese rates are, however, only for 
the period cf the loan, which is approximately six months 
or less ; hence the rates per annum are even higher than 
these. 

For cash loans, they range from 8 to 12 per cent in 
case of good security and from T2 to 37^ per cent without 
security. Sometimes they are one anna per rupee per 
month, which is 6^ per cent per month and 75 per cent 
per annum. 

The Sahukars charge among themselves 9 per cent pei 
annum only. This is called the Sahukari Byaj. ' 

The interest charged is usually compound. There are 
many cases where the debt amounts to three, four or five 
times the original loan because of the compound interest 
charges. 


Besides the simple and compound interest, money-lenders 
receive some extra payments according to the custom of the 
locality. On the country-side, it is not unusual to find the 
borrov- er rendering seuaces free of charge to the lender and 
specially during ceremonial occasions There is very ofter 
a dharamkhata (charity account) to which somethin<J i‘ 
required to be contributed by the borrouer at the time^o 
the central tion of loan. Something is also deducted bi 
wayofhkhai (^^ntmg charges) to be dhided amone thi 
munim and the daru'ans of the money-lender Fron 
amongst other charges heard of may be mentioned,' nazrana 

thaili ki rnunh khulai, and dastun. These are, however oi 
the wane. * ' v^i, v 


But when recourse is made to a court of law» thouel 
It IS not very common, the above rates of interest and otlfe: 
charges are not allowed. Nearly every province has sc 
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amended the Usurious Loans Act (1918) as to make it in- 
cumbent upon it to re-open the account of a creditor xyith 
his debtor and bring down the rate of interest charged to 
a level specified in the amending Acts. But such a' proceed- 
ing lay previously in the discretion of the court. It has, 
however, been made obligatory in recent years in most of 
the provinces. The change was introduced in Bengal in 
1933, in Assam, Central Provinces, the Punjab and United 
Provinces m 1931, in North-West Frontier Province in 1935, 
in Madras in 1937, and in Bombay in 1938. In Bihar 
nothing has, however, been done in this direction so far. 
The Money-lenders Act III of 1938 of that province leaves 
action to the discretion of the court as before. 

FUNCTIONS OF MONEY-LENDERS AND INDIGENOUS 

BANKERS 

Taking only those first who only lend, it may be said 
that they piovide funds both for production and con- 
sumption purposes. In certain cases they provide also 
the corn, seeds and cattle, etc. to agriculturists. They meet 
the need of all sorts, of people — rich and poor, agriculturists 
and non-agnculturists — whether they are able to offer any 
security or not. The rich borrow from tlfem to purchase 
luxuries, the poor to purchase necessities, the agriculturists 
to carry on agricultural operations and the non-agriculturists 
to carry on trade, industry and commerce. They are thus 
indispensable in the economic life of the people whom they 
serve, and the people know' it. They show' a great regard 
for them. It has often been obseived that the borrowers 
prefer the methods of indigenous money-lenders to those 
of the foreign bankers. They do not keep them waiting for 
their money till the time for its profitable use has passed. 
They do not press for repayment at due dates, if they know 
that sUch repayment is inconvenient. They do not conduct 
embarrassing inquiries into their clients' financial condition, 
for they know it. An estimate of their importance may be 
made by looking into the total indebtedness of the people 
to them in this country. Dr. Jain, writing in 1928 said, 
“It. is very difficult to precise, but it may be hazarded that 
the total indebtedness to money-lenders in India amounts 
to between 800 and 900 crores of rupees.” Since then, the 
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condition has much detenoiated and we may safely say that 
It cannot be less than Rs. 1,200 croscs at present.^ This 
sum is far in excess of what are the combined resources of 
all the modern banks in this country. 

Coming to those who, in addition to carrying on the 
operations of a money-lender on a larger scale, also receive 
deposits and/oi deal in hundis, wo may say that their activi- 
ties are diverse and of varied nature. So far as tiie financing 
of agriculture, the primarv industrv of India, goes, it is done 
by them indirectly. They gencnally find it impracticable to 
establish direct relations with the peasants because, as rve 
have already observed, they live mostly in urban areas. 
Hence, what they do is that they catch hold of the village 
money-lenders and tradeis These receive accommodation 
from them and bring the crop produce in its stead. As far 
as the disposing of the crop by the cultivators is concerned, 
broadly speaking two methods arc prevalent. Firstly, there 
are (he small and uneducated cultivators, who usuallj' 'sell 
their produce to the village trader who also happens to be a 
money-lender, and to whom they are generally indebted for 
advances made eithei at the time of sowing the crops or 
afterw ard^. The village money-lender pays his customers 
for the produce in cash but deducts, m part or in whole, 
the money lent to them. He, then, sells some of the pur- 
chased produce in the village for local consumption and the 
urplus to town trader (again a money-lender or a banker), 
and from whom he usually obtains accommodation. At 
this stage a considerable amount of general banking business, 
c. g., buying and selling remittance, discounting hundis, and 
giving loans against stock-in-trade also takes place, ‘Se- 
condly there are numerous mandis or exchange marts_each 
patronised by a set of neighbouring villages to which the 

change has come due to the rise m prices of agricultural 
goods during the present w'ar period. There axe some who 
. say that a considerable part of the agricultural debt has been 
wiped off. But there are others who say that this has not been 
so. Whatever increased prices, agriculturists get, are spent up 
in the purchase of their other requirements- Besides, if there has 
been some gam, it has been only m the case of well-to-do tenants 
who were never in debt. 
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more enlightened producers or those who are not bound to 
money-lenders, as well as some village money-lending traders 
who buy crops from their customers, bring their commodi- 
ties for sale. In these tradinrf centres prices are determined 
by free interplay of the forces of demand and supply, which 
does not always happen in the villages. To these marts 
come a variety of buyers, the town traders, the agents of 
indigenous banking houses buying on their own account, 
or on behalf of customeis, and representatives of exporting 
firms. Payments are usually made in cash, which necessi- 
tates large sums of money being brought from one tiading 
centre to another.’ 

Then, takirig the financing of industry, it may be said 
that they do not take much interest in those carried on 
under the large-scale system of production. This is perhaps- 
due to their ignorance of the methods which are alien to the 
country. But in recent years, they have been found taking, 
interest in them. Some of the newly started industrial 
concerns owe their origin to them. Quite an appreciable 
number is being run under their management. In some 
important towns the practice has grown among them of 
making deposits with the mill industries. "The fact of the 
matter is that these mills, on account of their large and 
prosperous working, inspire confidence among money-len- 
ders and bankers, who are willing to invest their money in 
the mills as fixed dejiosits. They are, however, renewable 
on the expiry of the period stipulated — usually two months. 
This affords an opportunity to the money-lender to with- 
draw his money and invest it more profitably. ^ ^ 

The financing of cottage industries is, however, mainly 
in their hands. As a rule, the artisan has a very small 
amount of capital of his own. The money-lenders and 
indigenous bankers supply him with the raw material and 
generally make it obligatory upon him to sell the entire 
product to them at a price which is considerably lower 
than what it ought to be. Illustrations of the facts may be 
given from the practices prevalent in the important towns 
of the country. 

It has already been . observed that the agricultural pro- 
■-ducts are brought to the market by the assistance of the 
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money-lenders and indigenous bankers. Besides, they help 
the distribution of other goods also These people do not 
act only as commission agents and keep the goods on 
behalf of others bv paying for them for the time being, but 
also enable the actual sellers and purchasers in transferring 
money’ from one place to another by issuing demand hundis 
or discounting them. Of course, they do not play any 
important part in the financing of external trade except in 
so far as the movement is concerned within the country 
itself, i c,, from the towns to the ports and vtce versa. 

They receive very little of deposits from the public. 
When they do it, it is mostly»with a view to oblige friends. 
Iiiter-borrow mg is very common. Hundi business too, 
as has already been noted by’ us, has gone to the back- 
ground But there are shroffs who even now undertake 
this business. They buy' whatever hundis arise at a high 
rate of discount for ready money, and when they have not 
enough money to carry on'this business they simply re-dis- 
count them with the modern banks. The Imperial Bank 
considers this business safe as the shroff's endorsement makes 
them doubly strong and as they take good care as to their 
nature there is no danger. Finally’, some of them have 
begun performing other functions on the lines of the modern 
banks, but their number is very small. 

DEFECT IX THE ORGANISATION OF MOXEA'-EEXDERS 
AXD INDIGENOUS BANKERS 

The organisation of money-lenders and indigenous bank- 
ers suffers, from very serious defects. 

(1) The majority of them are conservative and continue 
antiquated methods of business. No doubt, there are some 
who have made improvements and receive deposits, issue 
cheques and render other services to their clients just as the 
modern banks do, but their number is very limited. 

(2) They are jealous of each other and have no organisa 
tion of their own, worth the mame. No doubt, there an 
some ancient and modern associations, but these do no 
hai'e a considerable number of them as members, and heno 
cannot be claimed to be representatives. The ancien 
associations such as mahajans and uiichayats, etpc , hav 
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lost much of their force due to the establishment of the 
law courts A great portion of their activities is concerned 
with religious and social matters affecting the members, 
and not anything useful. Of the modern associations those 
-of Bombay, viz., the Bombay Shroffs’ Association, the 
Marwari Chamber of Commerce, the Commission Agents' 
Association and the Multam Bankers' Association may be 
mentioned. There are some in other parts of the country also. 
They render a valuable service in bringing the members to- 
gether and binding them in theif common interest. But the 
position is not very satisfactory. The number of their mem- 
bers being small, their representative character may be ques- 
tioned. 

(3) They have not developed banking habits of the 
people in the country. Neither do they manufacture credit. 
They have done nothing to encourage the use of credit 
instruments like cheques and bills of exchange. Hundis 
too which have been known to them for long play a small 
part in their finance of trade, the bulk of which is financed 
by cash. 

(4) Their mam business, viz., money-lending is also 
attendant with many evils. A distinction is hardly made 
between what are known as productive and unproductive 
uses. The rates of interest charged are very high, and 
the dealings of some of them, specially of the money- 
lenders are often dishonest. In short, it is open to serious 
objections. 

(5) Notwithstanding the petty money-lenders alone, 
even the largest indigenous bankers combine trading with 
banking. There are some who speculate in Government 
papers during the off-season. No doubt, in several other 
countries' also the private bankers who do not subject 
themselves to any official regulations pursue an elementary 
form of banking business in addition to other and more 
lucrative forms of business. But its mam defect is that 
their depositois stand to lose their money if they suffer on 
account of such activities. In India there is no such 
fear, .as they do not usually have deposits. But the Reserve 
Bank of India as we shall see later on would not agree to 
their direct linking with it so long as they do not give up 
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this part of their business. 

(6) Some of them, and it is specially true of m^^y 
money-lenders, do not keep proper books of accounts, 
is almost unknown to them. Under the circumstances, the 
central bank of the country cannot be expected to help 
them m any way. 

(T) No statistical data is available regarding their busi- 
ness. This IS needed with a view to find out the direction 
in which they should be improved. 

(8) There is no regular contact between them and 
modern banking in the country so that two money markets 
exist side b> side with different tendencies. It has often 
been observed that while there is a shortage of the loanable 
funds with the money-lenders and indigenous bankers and 
they charge very high rates of interest, there is an abandance- 
of them with the modern banks and they discourage invest- 
ment habits and dry up the channels through which credit 
flows to them. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR REFORMING MONEY-LENDERS AND 
INDIGENOUS BANKERS 

Various suggestions have been given from time to time 
for refoiming mone}-lenders and indigenous bankers. Most 
of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees were in 
farourofthe licensing of money-lending business. There 
was, however, a difference of opinion on the question 
whether it should be voluntary or compulsory. Those in 
favour of only voluntary licensing pointed out that (?) many 
of the money-lenders and indigenous bankers will strongly 
object to any restrictions on their business; {n) owing to 
their strong position, they will be able to evade restrictions ; 
and (:n) it wull be difficult to provide for the compulsory 
licensing of non-professional money-lenders. 

The aavocates of compulsory licensing, on the other 
hand, said that (?) without a compulsory licensing system 
the objectionable practices of dishonest money-lendeis 
could not be eliminated for the benefit of the masses ; and 
(??1 such compulsory' licensing had worked well in the ca=es 
of legal and medical professions and had not led to any 
legitimate complaints. 
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The terms suggested for the license u’erc (/) the lirnita- 
tion of interest ; («’) the keeping of accounts in a prescribed 
form and making audit compulsory ; (in) the submission 
,of his periodical accounts to each borrower ; (iv) the giving 
of receipts to all boi rowers for repayment^ and keeping the 
counterfoils with the money-lenders ; and (u) fixing the 
"^leriod of rests to not less than a year for charging com- 
pound interest. 

In return for the above restrictions the money-lender 
was to be given certain privileges. The mo.st important 
of these were to be (i) the recovery of loans given by hun 
against agricultural hundis or warehouse receipts by the 
procedure that is applied to the recovery of public demand ; 
(ti) the facility of receiving advances of money from the 
banks on the security of*'agriculluial papers, of sending 
remittances through Imperial Bank and post-offices on the 
terms granted by them to joint stocks banks and co-opera- 
tive societies respectively, and of opening current accounts 
with the post-offices withdrawable by cheques- 

But there were committees including the Central, whicli 
^were m favour of neither a compulsory nor voluntary 
lipensing. Licensing was suggested for two pui poses, vis ^ 
(i) that for lowering the lates of inteiest charged by the 
money-lenders, and (n) that for checking the objectionable 
practices of some of them. These committees argued that 
the fiist object could be secured by the pi ogress of mass 
education, the der-elopment of habits of' thrift and saving 
among the people, and breaking up of the monopoly of 
the money-lenders. And as fai as the secuiity of the 
second object was doncerned, they said that it required 
further legislation prohibiting money-lcndcis from resort- 
ing to objectionable pi actices under the threat of heavier 
penalties. 

r Since then a good deal has been done.'® The money- 
lender as the source of credit has been leqiured to register 
himself and obtain a license in Bihar (T.):i8), the Central 
Provinces (1936) and the Punjab (1938). The Bombay 

®Vide ‘Provincial Debt Legislation, Abhyankar and The 
Relief of Agricultural Debt, Strickland. 
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Monej'-lenders’ Bill (1°3S), the Bengal Monev-Ienders' Bil 
and the U. P. Money-lenders’ Bill (1939) also providi 
for registration. The suit of an unlicensed money-lendei 
is required to be dismissed in Punjab, Bihar, Bengal and 
U. P , time for making good the defect is allowed ir 
Bombay. The C. b. .^ct imposes a fine, which penaltv i- 
also to be imposed over and above non-suiting in Benga! 

1 IS Also a provision foi 

the disqualification of the money-lender. The enforcement 
of registration being, however, not easv, in some provinces 
mere is a provision for the cancellation of a license bv the 
CoUector if the holder i-- shown to be guilty of fraud oi 
ot imringing the major pro\isions of the law. The Punjab 

Act la 3 -s down that he must have offended against the 
Regulation of -Accounts Act (I of 19.d0) three times before 
nis license can be cancelled. 

.n ^ money-lender are regulated bv law 

newlv provinces, the only exception being the 

account of Onssa afid SinK A form oi 

directed to ^ up by the Governments, and he is 

a ron^ of t P^>'™ents, to give to borrowers 

a stMemLt ^od to send to every debtor 

the^permd ’ m accounts, oi 

sunnlied onK- n ^ Madras this statement is to be 

S*?hrc;jd,.°o" tol'ni? r n r'™"’ 

which he ordinarily uses - the script and language 

several but the rlpMr, ’ ^^hers offer him a choice of 

s»fpT X'h^t‘°pc3a ° 

have the simnle mip u- vf 1 Central Provinces 

the language^ mu<=' Ilwavs b^ th 
districC The entr'v df I fiotu ^ '^oort-language of the 
the actual loan m fictitious amount, larger than 

interest-rates is'nunictnW the limitation of 

be dismissed. Punjab, the suit may, 

Tra'-ancore stale also 

law court has been enaSe J- J mnnT'’ ^ 

ready e.xisted. With onrexcetion th^ ^ ‘ 

uiie excetion, the maximum rangesp 
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from 25 per cent (Bengal and North-West Frontier Pro- 
*vince) to 12 (Bihar and Bombay) on unsecured loans and 
from 15 to 9 per cent on secured loans. The exception 
IS Madras (IV of 1938), which after reducing interest to 
5 per cent with retrospective effect on existing loans, limits 
the rate on all future loans to agriculturists to 6^ per 
cent (simple interest). It is unlikely that peasants can • 
borrow at this rate except from co-operative societies or 
from the treasury ; the law, therefore, allows the Govern- 
ment to notify a higher rate. The mode of imposing the 
interest limit is to declare that the minima, laid down in the 
laws, shall be presumed by a court to be usurious. In the 
North-West Frontier Province and the United Provinces, 
it IS added that certain other rates (15 per cent on unsecured 
loans in the North-West Frontier Province) shall not be 
deemed usurious. Such a provision is not easy to justify. 
The old Hindu rule of daindupaf has also been embodied m 
debt legislation by Assam, Bengal, Central Provinces, 
Madras, the Punjab and United Provinces. The central idea 
IS that the interest on a loan shall not exceed the principal, 
and this is good in so far as it leads creditors to sue within a 
reasonable term of years, instead of piling up the total at 
compound interest. The interpretation of the rule is, 
however, not easy, especially on a running account of many 
items extending over a long period, and the laws vary in 
their phraseology in consequence. Thus whereas Madras 
(IV of 1938) lays down that a debt is discharged when twice 
the principal loan has been repaid, Assam (IV of 193'1) says 
that the interest decreed by a court is not to exceed the 
principal : a very different provision, and more liberal to the 
creditor who is suing on a recent balance of account. The 
Madras form is perhaps the most effective, but it involves 
the court in long researches into old accounts for which 
judicial officers may not always have time. Bihar (III of 
1938) does not rely on damdupat, but forbids a court to grant 
more than three years interest. 

Several provinces also protect the property of the 
borrower. Bengal and Bihar exempt one acre of land and 
Bengal (VII of i936) the dwelling house ; the United Pro- 
vinces (XXVI of 1934) has a similar but less explicit provi- 
sion. The Bombay Temporary Relief Act mentioned under 
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A{1), exempts land, hou-e, crop and cattle. Bengal (Vll ot 
ItlSG) directs a Conciliation Board to i educe a debtor's 
liabilities to a total which he can pay ofT in twenty jears. 
The United Provinces Act (XXVU of 1924) orders that 
instalments be granted for payment in fifteen years or less; 
and if a mortgage with possession is allowed to cieditors, 
their debt is to be extinguished in twenty years, when the^ 
court shall eject the mortgagee and icslore the land to the 
cultivator. The Punjab had long restricted the alienation 
of land by agnculturists (o non-agricultiirists under the 
Alienation of Land Act (Xtfi of 1900), but ha*- now amended 
the law' (Alienation of Land : I'urtlicr Amendment Act, 
1928) to prevent alienation to agriculturist money-lenders. 
The amendments may not succeed fully in their purpose, 
but will certainly protect the indebted pca'-anl to some 
extent. A still more unusual Punjab law is the Restitution 
of Mortgaged Lands Act, 1928, which empowers a Collector 
to eject a mortgagee, who holds possession under a mortgage 
made prior to .Act Xlll of 19U0, and restore the peasant to 
his land, on a moderate pay ment, if necessary. By Punjab 
Act II of 19.iG a District ufheer is further bound to^ limit to 
twenty years a raorigage of agricultural land, given in ex'ecu- * 
lion by order of a court 

These aic only some of the Acts passed, Tlicrc are 
still nianv whose mention has not been made here. In 
some ca - inulestation and intimidation of debtors has* also 
been foi bidden and this lias icaily gone a good deal to check 
the activities of the Kabulis and others against whom 
repeated complaints had been made for the use of violence. 
It cannot, however, be claimed that there is nothing left 
. now to be done. Some of these Acts suffer from senous 
defects and they shall have to be removed in due course of 
time. But this can be done only after full experience. In 
England and other Western countries where such laws had 
been framed long before, even now broad loop-holes are 
brought to light. The law has little force as against the 
dishonest. It merely enables an honest money-lender to offer 
prima facic evidence of the fact that he is honest. 

Those of the indigenous bankers wdio perform other 
functions of banking than •that of money-lending alone 
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can also be made to become more useful members of 
the financial organisation of the country by taking certain 
important steps. There is a need of their continuance. 
The joint stock banks, the Imperial Bank, and the co- 
operative institutions cannot be expected to supply the 
banking facilities to all parts of India, and replace them. 
There is an important activity awaiting development, viz., 
bill broking and accepting and this can be successfully 
undertaken by them. We k^now that they have been deal- 
ing m hundis from times immemorial and their experience 
regal Jmg them will prove very useful in the development 
of the bill market whose necessity to the Indian banking 
system has been so keenly felt for long. 

The Central Banking Enquiry Committee in this con- 
nection showed the necessity of linking them with the 
Reserve Bank of India, and for this purpose it laid down 
certain conditions which must be fulfilled by them before 
being eligible for it. The Reserve Bank of India has been 
established, but nothing Jias been done so far to link them 
to it. The section .55 of the Reserve Bank of India Act 
prescribed that “the Bank shall at the earliest practicable 
date and m any case within three years from the date on 
which this chapter comes into force {i.e , on or before the 
31st December, 1957), make to tiie Governor-General in 
Council a report, with proposals, if it thinks fit on the 
following matters, namely ; — 

{a) the extension of the provisions of this Act relating 
to scheduled banks to persons and firms, not being sche. 
duled banks engaged m British India in the business of 
banking, and 

(6) the improvement of the machinery for d'^aling with 
agricultural finance and methods for effecting a closer con- 
nection between agricultural enterprise and the operations 
of the bank. 

Part (a) refers to indigenous bankers but to the extent 
they finance the movement of crops and also provide credit 
directly oi indirectly to agriculturists, they are an agency 
for supplying agricultural finance, and thus the question 
of their improvement and the co-ordination of their acti- 
vities with the Reserve Bank is also partly included in 
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part (b) of the terms and hence the two terms were inter- 
connected. 

The bank in fulfilment of the above requirement re- 
leased vhat are known as a Preliminary Report and a 
Statutorj’ Report in December, 1936 and 1937 respectively. 
The two reports may be regarded as complementary and 
covered much ground. As a step toward controlling the 
rates of interest and the money-lenders' methods of busi- 
ness, they suggested legislation for the regulation of the 
business of money-lending and some of the Acts whose 
provisions we have already discussed were based on the 
suggestions contained therein. Concrete proposals^ were 
also made to the representatives of indigenous bankers and 
others with a view to link them to the Reserve Bank of 
India. They were not new and were based on the recom- 
mendations of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee. 
Very briefly, thej suggested that il the indigenous bankers 
were to come into practical relationship with it, they will 
have to formalise their methods of business on lines 
approximating to joint stock banks, and in particular, deve- 
lop the deposit side of banking activities. From the replies ^ 
received thereto, it may be concluded that they all dis- 
agreed with the suggestions regarding the taking of deposits 
and giving due publicity to accounts. There was, no doubt, 
agreement on various other points, e g , the maintenance of 
accounts in approved form, and giving up of speculative 
business. They were also not prepared to confine tliem- 
selves to banking business only. They felt that in some 
cases the stoppage of a non-banking ancestral business 
would involve not only the closing up of a lucrative source 
of income, but might be a blow to the prestige of the 
indigenous bankers concerned in their locality. This 
seems to be truly speaking a correct view. It may 
also be said that there seems to be no valid, ground 
for the insistence of the Resenm Bank of India on the 
indigenous banker’s receiving deposits when they per- 
form many of the other banking functions. We do 
not understand why should so much stress be laid out 
only on this function on the lines of the English bank- 


^Pleasc consult Appendix B in the end. 
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inf* system. C.in India not follow the system it has 
en'olvud after an experience of centuries? The ituli;;ienous 
bankers themselves ?ire anxious to take a leading place .is 
bankers in the life of the conntty, as imoortant a-, tiiev had 
in the piNt. Tiic difiicnlty arises because of the rhlferent 
view taken by those who arc the misters of the destiny of 
the country" They heiuf; alien cannot be impressed "with 
what IS indirtenous, and must rej^ard only their own methods 
and agencies useful, 'riic attitude of llie bank must chaiu*c 
with rtgird to this question, it is, liowever, very necessary 
that the indigenous bankers too must change their methods 
ot business with a change in the time, and attain a st.indard 
worthy of the membership of a central bank, 

Tiiere is one more suggestion mentioned in the Statutory 
Report, and this as luis also been the evoectation of the 
bank may lesult in idtimately bringing llie indigenous 
bankers iti diiect relation.shio with it 'witiioul compelling 
them even in tlic least to modify the essential character of 
their business or to submit to unduly iigid restrictions’. 
We already know that they have been accustomed to the 
use of iumdis for long. In case they take the trouble of 
augmenting the same, a bill market can be developed m 
this country. Tne bank has promised to extend its open 
market operations to luindis also m the same wiy as it docs 
to Government securities, and this would siitcly bung at 
least the impoitaut ones m close touch with it. So far, the 
stamp duty on tie '(rumenLs had been on a scale which 
made any aug.n vion in their use impos'-ibre, but since 
RUU, It has been . Jiiced and now at least one of the impe- 
diments to it has been done aw.ay wot h. We shall take up 
this topic in greater detail else-wherc, 

, .\DVANTAGrS OF THE DIRECT REE-VrlOXSIin’ OE THE 
ISDIGES'OOS IUKKEKs WITH THE UE.SEKVE 
DISK OF INDIA 

The question is as to what arc the advantages of the 
direct relationship of the indigenous bankers with the 
Reserve Bank ot India. At one stage, it was suggested 
that they should have an access to the premier bank of the 
country only 'through the joint stock banks and the Im- 
penal Bank of India. They maintain a list of the approved 
14 
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indigenous bankers whose hundis they are always prepared 
to discount to a' limited extent and it was thought that 
this was enough and these hundis should be allowed to 
be re-discounted with the bank if it was presented only 
through them. But there was put up a great opposition to 
this suggestion and it has now been abandoned. As was 
pointed out by Chunilal B Mehta, President, Bombay 
Shroff Association, Bombay, in his letter dated 24th Septem- 
ber, 19il7 to Sir James Taylor, Kt. C I. E., Governor, Reserve 
Bank of India, Calcutta, the commercial banks did not 
assist the indigenous bankers. On the contrary, they 'had 
competed with them and taken away their business, and, 
hence, they could not be accepted to welcome the sugges- 
tion of having an access to the bank only through them. 
The following are the advantages of such an access ; — 

(1) ‘The history of the world since the last War has 
made it abundantly clear that if a country is to be finan- 
cially sound and independent it must have a properly co- 
ordinated banking system which will embrace all the impor- 
tant banking activities of the country and co-ordinate them 
in a well-ordered whole under the general supervision and 
control of its central bank.' The indigenous bankers too 
perform very» important banking activities and in the Smaller 
country towns and in the villages, they are the only agen- 
cies performing these activities ; the joint stock banks are 
either non-existent or play a very minor role in comparison 
with them. Even in important towns and ports where a 
substanhal business is in the hands of the modern banks, 
they continue to carry on some valuable activities. Under 
the circumstances, it is necessary' that they must also 
be linked with the Reserve Bank in the same way as 
the modern banks have been. This will result in the 
co-ordination of the activities in the two markets which 
exist in the country, viz., indigenous money-market and 
the modern money-market. It will also result m the raising 
of the standard and iinproving of the activities of the 
indigenous bankers 

(2) The indigenous bankers have in recent years 
' lost whatever deposits they had in past years This has 

been due to many causes, the most important of them 
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being, as pointed out by ' Chunilal B. Mehta in his letter 
already referred to, the offer of high rates of interest by the 
joint stock banks and the Government. In old times, 
they received deposits even without any interest. What- 
ever might have been the reasons in recent times for 
the weakening of the old system, the linking with the 
Reserve Bank is expected to encourage more deposits being 
drawn towards them. And hence, it is now clear that the 
receiving of deposits should not be made a condition 
precedent to their linking with the Reserve Bank but may 
be expected to follow as a result. , 

{6) It IS expected that as a result of the proposed 
establishment of their direct relationship with the bank, 
the banking business of the indigenous bankers will in- 
crease and then they will be in a position to gradually 
shed down their non-banking business. Hence, it may 
be said that this should also not be made a condition pre- 
cedent to their linking but be expected to follow as a 
result. 

(4) Another advantage of the proposed linking will 
be that the indigenous bankers shall become eligible for 
obtaining loans and advances and discount facilities from 
the Reserve Bank. It may be pointed out here that any 
restriction of it, e,g., limitation to only emergency periods 
as proposed by the bank, will destroy the prime benefit of 
the direct relationship. There cannot' surely be any objec- 
tion to the gradual stiffening of its attitude with the improve- 
ment of the position of the indigenous bankers which must 
follow as a result of the linking. 

(5) Though the indigenous bankers have taken a 
serious objection to the publicity of their accounts, they 
are willing to supply the particulars wanted by the Re- 
serve Bank of India, These can be consolidated and pub- 
lished, thus giving an index of the country's financial 
position from time to time. 

(6) Their direct relationship with the bank will enable 
them to obtain better remittance facilities. At present 
also some of the indigenous bankers, who have fulfilled 
certain prescribed conditions and are included in the 
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approved list of the Reserve Bank are allowed the same 
remittance facilities as the non-scheduled banks fulfilling 
similar conditions and included in the similar list. 

t 

relationship of the indigenous bankers with 

' THE IMPERIAL BANK AND OTHER 

COMMERCIAL BANKS ^ 

The relationship of the indigenous bankers with the 
Imperial Bank and other commercial banks is not always 
very cordial. The latter maintain an approved list of the 
former, and confine their dealings with only such of 
them as are mentioned therein. The Bengal Committee 
stated that some branches of the Imperial Bank showed a 
lack of consideration even to old, reliable and substantial 
firms Complaints have so often been made of the un- 
friendly treatment of the managers of the Imperial Bank 
and other commercial banks with the indigenous bankers. 
This may be attributed to their being in many cases non- 
Indians and often ignorant of the language spoken by the 
people Even Indian managers have not been able to take 
as much interest in them as they ought to have done. The 
cause of this also is not far to seek. They, being, often 
‘moved from branch to branch, cannot obtain that local 
knowledge and personal touch which are very’ necessary 
for an adequate understanding of the needs and financial 
standing of their customers.’ This is really a very serious 
defect ot Indian banking system and has resulted in the 
segregation of the two important credit .agencies whose 
co-ordination would be of the utmost benefit for trade and 
industry of the country. 

Coming to those of the indigenous bankers whose 
names appear in their approved lists it may "be said that 
they obtain cash credits from them on the basis of a pro- 
missory-note which is usually a tw’o-named paper— in some 
cases one of the names being that of a merchant also. 
They discount their hundis with them. These are pur- 
chased by the indigenous bankers from the merchants for 
ready money. But in the majority of the cases, the accom- 
modation IS sought occasionally and onlv during the busy 
season when there is a shortage of funds and inter-borrow- 
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ing cannot be resorted to. It may be added that this can 
in no case exceed the limit prescribed against the name of 
the particular party m the approved list. This is determined 
as a result of inquiries into its financial position. So from 
all this it is obvious that there is no special advantage to 
the indigenous bankers from the fact of their being included 
in the list of the Imperial Bank and other commercial 
banksf They are treated just like ordinary customers. The 
cheques drawn on and crossed to them aie not accepted by 
these banks. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the position is not 
at all satisfactory, and efforts must be made by all the par- 
ties concerned to improve it. . In this connection the feasi- 
bility of their forming a partnership on the German 
'Kommandit' system may also be_ given due consideration. 
Under this system, a bank instead of opening a branch 
yiould arrange with a banker to supply him with funds to 
an agreed amount over and -above his resources and local 
deposits, to divide profits in a pre-arranged manner, but in 
case of loss to hold him liable for the whole or a part of the 
loss. The lending bank while retaining the advantage of 
limited liability would ehlist the support of the banker's 
local knowledge and connection. But this and other things 
can be made possible only by the improvement of the 
methods of working of the indigenous bankers themselves 
and their forming into strong and vociferous organisation 
which may put forward their claims to occupy the place 
in the Indian banking system to which they are entitled by 
their importance. In this w,ay alone, they will be able to 
draw the sympathies of the public, the state, the Reserve 
Bank of India and the Imperial Bank and other commer- 
cial banks. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. What do you understand by the terms ‘indigenous Bank- 
ing’ and 'Indigenous Bankers’? Can you differentiate between a 
money-lender and an indigenous banker ? Give a suitable defi- 
nition of the term ‘indigenous Banker’. 

2. Give a short description of the various kinds of money- 
lenders usually met with m rural and urban areas. Which 
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of them do porfonn oihur hanKinn activUic'-. thrin that of 
Icndinfi money ? 

3. Writs a short not'' on thamvthoJs, systems and charftss 
of Iho inonsy-lendor'. and indiR'iiO'is biakerE, sspHlninK lha 
various terms used in this connection, 

4. Dejcrihs m brief the functions of i)ion'*y-!en'lcrs and 
mdif'cnous hinherr. and show their iinportaoce to the people. 

5. From what serious d-fects do inuney-Vmderf. and indi- 
Rcnous bankers sufl'T ? IJvphin them as clearly as you can. 

6. What arcuments v.'cr'' ad\.-ncc<i by the rarious Bank' 
ing Enquiry Committees with rtq.ird to tlm lic'nsinK of 
moncydoiiders ? Point oat diflercnt views ns c!ft.iriy as 
you can. 

7. Gi\ a a short description of the laws passed in various 
provinces with a vi"\v to re{;ulate money*lf'nders and their 
business and brinq about the tendencies of the lecislation in 
this connection. 

8. Gi\c your suf'g*',tions for the improvement of the busi- 
ness of the money-lenders and indittenous bankets What 
advantages do yon think will accrue by their beinj? linked vnth 
the Reserve Bank of India? 

9. Comment on the line adopted by the Reserve Bank 
of India in connection with the linking of the indigenous bankcr.s 
with it. What should in yoiir opinion he/tlia attitude of 
the Bank ? 

30. Write a short note on the relationship of the money- 
lenders and indigenous hankers w’lth the Imperial Bank of India 
and other commercial banks. Give your suggestions for its- 
improvement. 
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AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 

The problem of aencultural finance deserves special 
consideration, not only because of the importance of 
the agricultural industry' to this country but also because 
of its special difficulties. There are certain important 
differences between agriculture and other productive in- 
dustries and these he at the root of agricultural finance. 
First of all, the unit of production m agriculture being 
one man’s concern, w^the credit available for it is limited 
tovthe resources of the individual or his family. The 
modern method of raising credit by subscription through 
the mechanism of ^oint stock enterprise is not accessible to 
it. The industrialist, truly speaking, capitalises the future, 
or raises money on estimated earning power. The agricul- 
turist, on the other hand, cannot do it. Tiiere is no com- 
mercial measure of his expectations in the eyes of the 
ordinary investor. - Under the circumstances, the only 
alternative left to him is to raise money by credit. Secondly, 
the apparatus of commercial banking is not available to 
him. His principal need is of fixed capital to finance the 
expansion or improvement, of his farm, and this involves 
long-term credit as it cannot possibly be repaid from the 
proceeds of a single crop or even of several crops. Land 
and other forms of real pioperty being the securities which 
can be offered for it, commercial banks do not accept them. 
They have to preserve the liquidity of their assets which is 
not possible under this form of investment. And finally, 
agriculture can hardly be described here to be profitable. 
In the words of the Royal Commission on Agriculture it is 
more a mode of living than a profitable occupation. This 
involves further complications, and makes the repayment 
of debts absolutely impossible. To quote the Royal Com- 
mission again, 'the agriculturists are born in debt, live in 
debt and die in debt passing on the burden to those who 
follow them.’ The total debt of the peasantry as hasmlready 
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been said, cannot be less than Rs. 1,200 crores in any case 
at present^ and there is a question of its repayment also.i 
Broadly speaking, the credit needs of the agriculturists can 
be classified into (a) short-term, (b) intermediate, and 
(c) long-term. We shall now examine their problems and 
methods of solution. 

(ci) SHORT-TERM* CREDIT NEEDS 

Short-term credit needs of the agriculturists in India 
include all that they requue for incurring current expenses 
of Cultivation such as the cost of seeds, cost of labour, 
maintenance of their family during the period they harvest 
the crop 'and market it, as also other current expenses m 
the form of payments of land revenue, rent and interest on 
short-term capital. Normally assuming an economic holder, 
the cultivator expects to repay it at the end of the harvest 
when he receives the full value of the crop. This takes 
about nine months. There are some writers who include 
in this the expenses of marketing and movement of crops 
also. But it will serve the marketing interests of the 
agriculturists in a more effective manner, if it can be avail- 
able foi a longer period, say not exceeding three years, in 
which case it becomes an intermediate credit. Here, in 
this country, the bulk of the agricultural produce finds its 
market internally In the majority of cases, the cultivator 
IS forced to sell the whole produce at an unfavourable 
price, because of his poverty and inability to hold on for 
better prices. If he is supplied with finance, he may wait 
and not dispose of the stuff all at the same time and thus 
depress prices. 

We may examine how the existing credit agencies 
finance the short-term needs of the agriculturists. In this 
connection, however, it may be said that the various credit 
^ agencies financing the agriculturists here do not usually 
'make distinction between different needs. There are, of 
course, certain exceptions, which we shall discuss in due 
course. 


IS said that some of the debt has been paid up during 
war period. 
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Reserve Bank of Indio 

Since Ul.'n, tiicrc m firi?! of ait the Reserve Bank of 
India, !t ha-i ht,cn atithon*.Kd (o finance a;,;rjcui{nrc in the 
foHawinjt \va 3 ’S : — 

(tf) Loans or advances as^.un'-t Government papers or 
approved debentures of recoi'uiscd land mort);a.t»c banks, 
which are dcchvrcd trustee securities and winch are midiiy 
marketable for ninetv da%s to provincial coa>perativc banks 
and ccntrallanti moujiaije bank-- declared to be provincial 
co-onerative b,inl:s anti thttiuRli them to co-operative central 
Ijanks and pnmaiw land nioitvaye banks. 

f (hi Advances to provincial co-opcr.itive banks for ninety 
days a/iaiust promissotv note-, of central co-operative bank’s 
and drawn for iitnncin<f seasonal af^ricnltiu.d opviatit/ns, 
or re-discount of such prorais-,ory notes maturing:* wit'nin 
nine rncinths. 

(c) Loans and advances not twcecdinfj ninety days to 
provincial co-operative banirs against proinis-ory * notes of 
approved co-<iperativc maiketing or warehousing societies 
endorsed by provincial cii-operative banks and drawn for the 
marketing ot crops or rc-diiCMimt of such piomissory notes 
niatming witliin nine months, or loins and advances’ on the 
promissory notes of proa'incinl co-operative banKs supported 
by wareh’onse receipts or pledge of goods against wlucli a 
cash credit or ovcrdr.ifl iins been granted by the provincial 
co-opcrativebank to marketing oi warc-iunrsing societies. 

Loans and advances required to he icpaid within ninety 
da\-5 cannot help actual agricultural operations in any 
large measure. They maybe used by the pi ovincial co- 
operative banks or central land mortgage bank's declared 
to be provincial co-operative banks only for meeting tem- 
porary shortage of their own funds provided they arc siuc 
of being replcnislKd within this period. From tins it is 
obvious that tiiev /;annot look to the Reserve Bank for the 
supply of normal agricultural cicdit. On the contrary’, they 
may expect help only in cases of emergency. But there I’s 
also a provision for the te-discounting of the promissory 
notes of centra! co-operative hanks and clr.awn for financing 
seasonal agricultural operations or of the approved co-opcia- 
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tive marketing or warehousing societies, and in both 
cases maturing within nine months b}' the provincial co- 
operative banks. This is no doubt a bit helpful, though as 
far as the promissory notes of the co-operative marketing or 
warehousing societies are concerned they cannot arise in 
any large number because, as we know, there are very ferv 
co-operative marketing or warehousing societies in this 
country. From all this it is clear that the Reserve Bank 
recognises only provincial banks and not central banks for 
giving accommodation. We know' that the agriculturists 
obtain credit from primary societies which look to central 
banks. As the Reserve Bank grants credit only to the pro- 
vincial banks, the central banks, must obtain funds from 
them. This is really a very round about process and hence 
it is being suggested that the Reserve Bank should deal 
directh- with such central banks as conform to a particular 
standard. t 

Imperial Bank of India and other Commercial Banks 

Then, there are the Imperial Bank of India and other 
commercial banks. The former provides the provincial 
banks and central banks with cash credits and overdrafts 
on the security of the promissory notes of the central banks 
in the former and primary societies in the latter case. It has 
been reducing such advances in recent years, as the pro- 
missory notes being backed by land, are not regarded to be 
a good form of security Again,' it finances agriculture to 
^some extent through the indigenous bankers who sometimes 
discount their hundis with it or obtain advances on the 
pledge of the produce. In the term other commercial banks 
are included the joint stock banks of the country. They 
cariw’ on almost the same business as the Imperial Bank. 
Some of them also make advances (o land-lords on the 
security of their landed property. 

. Credit Co-operative Societies 

This brings us to credit co-operative societies. They 
originated in their present form for the first time in Ger- 
many in 1849. f Fredrick .William Raiffeisen and Fritz 
Hermann Schulze Delitzsch were the founders of the two 
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systems of co-^erative credit now int vogue. They arc 
known as Raiffeisen systemiand Schulze Dehtzsch system 
respectively. In the former case, a number of farmers 
residing in the same neighbourhood or locality combine 
together on a voluntary basis and form a society for the 
purposes of mutual help. Liability of each member is limit- 
ed. The society obtains funds from deposits, entrance fees 
and sometimes contribution of capital from the members, 
and borrowings, and these are advanced to members accord- 
ing to their means and requirements. Their management is 
mostly honorary, except the clerical staff which is on paid 
salary. By common consent the more intelligent from 
amongst the members are allowed to carry on the chief 
executive and superintending work. In the case of Schulze 
Dehtzsch societies, a number of artisans residing m a town 
and working on tlieir own account combine together and 
form the society. They raise a capital of guarantee by oblig- 
ing each member to take up one share and one only, which 
is of large value. This sum is received in instalments spread 
over a convenient period, tlie object being to commit every 
member to a long course of saving. It also raises money by 
deposits and borrowings, and the''amount of these is usually 
large, as they get it on the basis of their actual capital, and 
unlimited liability of members — no doubt in some cases the 
liability is limited also. The funds of the society are 
advanced as loan to members. The management receives 
remuneration and the profits arc either divided or accumula- 
ted as reserves. In short, the characteristics of the two 
types of societies may be given on comparative basis as ' 
below : — 

Raiffeisen Society Schutse-Deh'fssch 

1. Limited area of opera- 1. Wide area of opera- 
tion. lion. 

2. Lack of share capital. 2. Existence of capital. 

In case however, it is deci- 
ded to have a share capital, 

it IS very small. 

3. Unlimited liability.-’. 3, In some cases limited 

liability. 
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4. Loans are not issued 
to those who are not mem- 
bers 

5. Loans are given mostty 
lor productive purposes. 


4. Loans may be issued 
to non-members also. 


5. Loans may be given 
for unproductive purposes 
also. 

t) Divisibility of profits. 
7. Management paid. 

India. Co-operation was 


6 . Indivisibility of profits. 

7. Management honorary’. 

History of Co-operaiton in ■^u-uuciduuu 

■omcially set up in India in 1904, though attempts had been 
■made in earlier 3 ’ears also. The first suggestion in this 
^nnection came from Sir William Wedderburn and justice 
Ranade. This was tuined down by the Secretary of State 
m spite of its acceptance by the Government of India. Next, 
bir r redenck Nicholson submitted his “Report on Land and 
Agricultural Banks ' to the Government of Madras in 1892 
and recommended the establishment of the Raiffeisen type 
of societies But this was also not brought into action. 
Later, Mr. Dupernex of the United Provinces Civil Service 
made attempts and these bore some fruits also as certain 
societies were estabhshed in the United Provinces, Bengal' 
and the Punjab. Finally, in 1901, Lord Curzon's Govern- 
^ committee and its recommendation^! 
tfes a2 o" the Co-operative Credit Socie- 

provisions for the formation of credit 
than on „rh emphasis was laid on rural rather 

nSons societies.. According to them, any ten 

?rib» or the same village or town or of the same 

Serabve rrpH i ' ^ themselves into a co- 

v\lre tour-fifths of the members 

otherufse ^^^l credit society, 

the Sr In P^i to be modelled on 

The newer of latter on the Schulze Delitzsch., 

was^soo^n°{oMd°^to^^ movement was remarkable and it 
T4far»^£s to outgrow the scone of the Imoj. Art 

dS 01 s sr 'vF ■* 

me Act ot 1J04 and provided for the registration 
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of societies for purposes other than credit also. Jt substi- 
tuted a scientific classification of societies based on the 
nature of the liability for the aibitrary one, r /2 , rural and 
urban. Finally, il iccojini/ed the central and provincial 
co-operative banks as well, and thus made provision for 
the building up of a powerful structure from the bottom to 
Jhe top. It may bo remarked that in spite ol the reinnvai of 
the limitations bn the formation of non-credit co-operative 
societies by the .‘^\.cl of Ltil'i, the prepondenng element in 
Indian co-operation is still credit. 

In lOM, the Maclagan Committee on Co-operation was 
appointed. It submitted its report next year. This led to 
the rc-organisatiori and overhauling o! the administration of 
co-operative societies. Those iiudicient were eliniinated. 
Punctuality in repayment was in-iisted upon and the noii- 
ofiicial share began to increase. 

The reforms of ItU'J made co-opcration a transfcired 
provincial subject and the ministers in charge of it evinced 
a keen interest and immuiiatciy a numbei of new societies 
were formed all ovt r the eountiy. Vatious piovincial com- 
mittees have also been appointed since then, and they have 
brought the whole question to the forefront. Tlic Statutory 
Report of the Reset ve Bank of India aPo tliiows a good deal 
of light on the present movement and gives valuable f)Uggcs- 
tions for its ic-organisation. 

Prcsciif Pavilion of ihe Credit Co operative Movement 

in the C‘>>‘ .ciy The credit co-operative movement in India 

embrace.s (c) Primary credit co-operative societies, (6) 
Central co-operative banks, and (c) Provincial co-operative 
bank?, at present. There is also tlic possibility of an .Apex 
All-India Co-operative Bank, thoiigli it has not been started 
so far. 

Primary credit co-operative societies are both rural and 
urban. Their number is approximately 1| lakh and 18,000 
respectively. The funds of a'nual credit co-operative society 
are raised from entrance fees, share capital, deposits or loans 
from non-membeis, loans from central and provincial banks 
and Government, and the reser\’e fund. Tlie aggregate 
amount is by no means negligible. It amounted to 
Rs. 1:11,14,32,000 at the end of lt)12-13. The respective 
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figures arc inlcrc'iting : — 

Share capital ... ... 15,70,70,000 

Rescue ncl other funds .u Rs. 10,02,20,000 

Deposits ... ... Ks. ' 7S,-} 5,09,000 

Loans and Borrowings of land 

Mortgage Banks ..." ... Rs. 7,0.5,01,000 

Total working capital ... Rs. 121, 14, ■12,000 

They show that these institutions work with about 
Rs .5(5 crorcb of their own capit.al (including members^ 
deposits also) as against their borrowed capital of about 
Rs. 0.5 crores. This is 17 per cent and has been steadily 
increa.-ing. 

Central co-operative banks are mostly locatc^d^in the 
district headquarters. Their number is approMmatcly GOO. 
The functions of these banks is not only to supply the 
required capital to the primary societies but also to m.ike 
the surplus resources of some societies available for other 
societies sudcring from a deficiency of funds and to provide 
proper guidance and insnection over them. Tliey are formed 
of primary societies and individual members as well and 
draw funds frony(«) share capital, (b) reseiwe, (c) deposits,! 
and (rf) loans. 

Piovincial co-operative banks are found at present in 
India in all the major provinces and some of the states. In 
a large majority of them, the constitution is a mived one, 
that IS, both m the general body of the banks and in the 
direc torate, there arc individual shareholders as well as 
representatiies of co-operafive societies and central banks. 
Their working capital is derived from (a) shai^es, (b) reserve 
and other funds, (c) deposits and loans from individuals, 
societies, provincial and cential banks, and Government. 

Its progress has not been uniform in all the provinces. 
Bengal, the Punjab and Madras have the largest number 
of societies, while the other major provinces like Bombay, 
Bihar, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and 
Assam are backward. The total number of members of 
primary societies stood in 1943 at G9 12 lakhs. Taking the 
normal family at a little under 5, it is clear that about 3^ 
crores of the people of India are being served by this move- 
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merit. In fact, there is no other agency in the country which 
affects so many people. 

The Main" Defects of the Movement. The success or 
otherwise of a credit co-operative society depends upon 
the promptnCbS of repayment of loans by members. These 
are only short-term and must be repaid as soon as 
the harvest is reaped and the produce is sold. But this is 
not the case in India. Here, the overdue loans in agricul- 
tural societies amounted to Rs. lOjHJLa^ihs in 1940-il. This is 
34 per cent of the aggregate working capital." Taking the 
perccnta'ge of the total advances made to individuals which 
amounted to Rs. 22,50 it was 46. 

Most of the members of these societies do not under- 
stand the aims and objects of the movement. They are 
quite Ignorant of the liabilities which the membership 
imposes and the rights it confers. They have not learnt 
from it the lesson of thrift and prudence. Besides, a co- 
operative society has also got to improve matters in spheres 
other than finance, e.g„ better living, better farming, market- 
ing, education, etc. 

There are certain defects in the 'working of the central 
and provincial banks as well. In I'ecent years, in the cases 
of central banks, the number of the societies affiliated to 
them has very much increased. The Statutory Report of 
the Reserve Bank mentions the case of one of them which 
dealt with as many as (j80.societies. ‘Where such large 
expansion has taken place, the work has become unwieldy 
and the co-operative character of the bank tends to becom^ 
slender.’ Neither the central banks nor the provincial banks 
have done iheir duty towards the primary societies. They 
have so far confined themselves only to their financing. 
Their duty is also to interest themselves in all activities 
calculated to tone up, consolidate and expand the move- 
ment. Besides, thfeir own position is not very sound. In 
many cases; their resources are not so fluid as they ought 
to be. Then, they do not maintain sufficient margin 
between their borrowing and lendiqg rates with a view not 
only to meet expenses but also to build up nice reserves. 

Suggestions for Improvement. Credit co-operative socie- 
ties should take up to the financing of only the short-term 
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needs of the aKnculturists./At the most they may ex- 
tend their activities to the 'financing of the intermediate 
term ‘needs' as well, fhey should, on no acccHwrt, 
take up to the financing of the long-term needs alsiv On 
the receipt of an application foi a loan by a credit 
CO operative society, the membei s of the executive must 
find out the purpO'^e or purposes foi which it is requir- 
ed. ‘Further, it goes without saying tliat if the co-onerative 
societica are to bV wortl)y of their name and not to be mere 
substitutes foi the money-lender, they must .see that the 
member borrows as far as possible for productive purposes 
and that loans for othei purposes which though not strictly 
productive are absolutdy necessary, are reduced do . a 
minimum’ Another thing, which is pei haps of the utmost 
importance is to take into consideration his repaving 
capacity. One of the most important functions of a credit 
co-operative society is also to see that the members do not 
live beyond their means Truly speaking, they have in the 
past violated this principle, and hence the accumulation of 
overdues In fact, it is not of so much importance as to 
what IS the object of the loan as is the fact whether the 
borrower shall be able to repay it out of the harvest and 
in certain cases within a period not exceeding three years 
in any case 

Next, as has beea suggested in the Preliminary and 
Statutory’ Repoi ts of the Reserve Bank the question, of pre- 
sent overdues must also be taken up. /It is no use to ‘let 
the things slide’ and continue granting extensions. ‘Where 
the question of overdues has become serious the co-opera- 
tive movement has ceased to function as an agency for 
the supply of agricultural credit and many wh6 are nomi- 
nally members of co-operative societies are being driven 
to have recourse to money-lenders. The overdues choke 
the flow of credit and must be tackled in a practical man- 
ner w'ithout delay’.’ They’ should be brought dow’n by 
writing off the losses to an amount whose repayment may 
become possible within a reasonable period, say tw’enty 
years, and handed over to a land mortgage bank — an 
institution meant for the supply of long-term needs and 
whose study we shall make later on. In cases, the societies 
are not in a position to cover the losses, it must be 
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as to what agency can best bear them. A bolder policy 
always pays m the long run. Something must be done 
to face the facts which are inevitable. 

These societies must in future work with adequate 
margins between the boi rowing and lending rates so that 
they may be able to build up large reserve funds. The 
difficulty in the writing off the losses, from out of the present 
oveidues, which cannot be repaid by the members even in 
easy instalments, is due to the fact that in past years, they 
did not work with sufficient margin and hence have failed 
to build up reserves which could have been utilised for this 
purpose. This does not in any way suggest that encourage- 
ment should be given for the accumulation of overdues in 
future also. It is only by way of an example. There can 
be thousands of ways for their utilization. In fact, this is 
one of the methods of strengthening the position of the 
societies. / 

Finally, the object of a society being to bring about 
an all lound development of its members, it must endeavour 
to deal with the whole life of the cultivator. In fact, the 
members mhst be made to understand the true significance 
of co-operation. It is not only with a view to supply 
them with credit that the principle has been introduced, 
its object is far wide and can be fulfilled only when the 
villages begin to lead a better life from all point‘d view. 
Their income should be increased, and farm’.) ’'-t be 
made a lucrative occupation. Truly speaking, x. problem 
of rural finance cannot be solved without it. As one of the 
wiiteis observes, ‘unless we bring about a rapid improve- 
ment m the agricultural production which can assure to an 
average cultivator, at the end of an year’s toil, a level of 
receipts which exceeds the total level oi outlay during the 
year and leaves a margin which enables him to lead a rea- 
sonably satisfactory life, we cannot be said to have achieved 
a peimanent solution of the problem of agricultural finance.’ 

The central and provincial banks also need reform. 
In cases where the number of societies affiliated to a central 
bank has increased very much, a provision must be made 
for their grouping under taluqa unions. This will facilitate 
the supervision and control. Both the central banks and 

15 
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provincial banks must also re-organise themselves on strictly 
banking lines They must above all keep their lesources 
fluid. As in the case of primary societies, there is the ne- 
cessity in their case also, of maintaining a sufiicient margin 
between their borrowing and lending rates. The present 
practice of carrjnng bad debts from year to year should as 
far as possible be avoided, and this can be done only by in- 
creasing their gross earnings. Finally, there is a need of 
the establishment of a closer contact between central banks 
and commercial banks. The former can make use of the 
latter for the investment of their surplus funds and obtain- 
ing from them credit on Government papers or otherwise. 
The latter can on their part utilise the former for the collec- 
tions of their bills in places where they have got no offices 
of their ov.m. Such mutual dealings will result in benefits to 
both. 

Remittance Facilities Given by the Reserve Bank to Co- 
operaHve Societies and Banks. The Reserve Bank of India, 
under its new scheme of Remittances in India and Burma 
introduced on October 1, 1940, charges the following con- 
cession rates from co-operative societies and banks : — 

Bplo Rs. 5,000 Over Rs. f>,OOD 

Rate Minimum Rate Minimum 

Per cent. Charge Per cent. Charge. 

Rs. a. ps. Rs. as. ps. 

1/16 0 4 0 1/32 , 3 2 0 

Money-lenders and Indigenous Bankers 

We have already looked to the part that is being played 
by the money-lenders and indigenous bankers in the 
finance of agriculture. This must continue for a very 
long time to be so because of their simple methods of busi- 
ness, personal touch with the borrowers, local knowledge 
and experience. They had, of course, been hit very 
hard m certain cases due to the general economic depres- 
sion of the thirties, the protection given to the agricul- 
turist borrowers, the growth of co-operative societies, the 
delay in the matter of awarding decrees, and the suspicion 
againsi the questionable practices of a few of them. But 
steps have recently been taken to improve them and there 
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is every possibility of their becoming more useful in near 
future. ’ No programme for the solution of the pioblem' of 
agricultural finance and their improvement can be success- 
ful without the conciliation of the present debts of the 
agriculturists and its repayment. Five provinces vh., 
Assam, Bengal, Central Piovincos, Madras and the Punjab 
have already passed Debt Conciliation Acts, which provide 
for the .setting up of the Debt Conciliation Boatds by their 
respective provincial Governments. Their object is to 
attempt an amicable settlomenl of the outstanding due.s by 
a voluntar}’ agreement between the debtors and tlie credi- 
tors. Any debtor or creditor is allowed to apply to the 
Board for* relief according to provisions of Debt Concilia- 
tion Acts. On receipt of the application, the board requires 
the creditors and the debtors to submit their total claims 
on the one hand and tiie total assets on the other. Tiie 
claims are also required to be substantiated by documents. 
When the information has been received, tiie l)oard pro- 
ceeds to bring about a settlement of the dne.s of (he debtor 
with his creditors, fn case of an amicable settlement, a 
scheme for the payment of the decretal amounts in mstal. 
inents not exceeding 20 or 2.'> in number is dtawn ' up. To 
provide inducement to the creditors to join in the sclieme, 
certain disabilities have been imposed on them if they 
refuse to accept an offer held to be reasonable by the Con- 
ciliation Board. In such cases, the board issues a certificate 
to the debtor m respect of such debts, and tiie courts of law 
are authorised not to allow costs and to award interest at 
a rate not higher than G per cent in any subsequent legal 
proceedings brought forward by the creditor for its 
recovery. Creditois accepting the amicable settlement at 
the hands of the conciliation boards are given a priority of 
recovci 7 of their settled amounts. The inducements for 
joining in a settlement and the disabilities resulting from 
a refusal to accept are not the same in every province. 
Besides, legal practitionens are allowed to appear before the 
Boards in some provinces like the Punjab, while C. P., 
Assam, Madras and Bengal exclude them. Again, C. P„ 
Assam and Bengal provide that in case the debtors fail to 
pay the instalments, the araount.s due may be lecovered 
through the agency of the Land Revenue Department. The 
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scheme of debt concili.Uioii crin, howxvcv, become more 
successfui if nccomoamed by immediate p,r\ meiit. This ni 
we sliall ■'Ce l.iter on cm only be made posable by the 
cs{ribhshm''nt of the land morbJaj'e b inKs Tlir fi'p.srcs of 
debt conciiiatlori m var'oiis proMiices j'o to prove that the 
scheme has b^cn very pnpul ir. 

In certain casc', tin debts have been comptilsoril}’ 
reduced under the provisions of the A"ricnUur.al Debtors' 
Relief Acts in tlie ii^ht of the fall of prices of a"ricult«nil 
produce. 

The provis'ons of simple Rural hisolvency Act should 
be applied most reasonably in the case of those debtors who 
liold uneconomic pieces of land and whosc assets and 
repayini; capacity do not justify the conclusion that they 
would be 111 a poMtion to repa\ their debK even u they arc 
scaled dov. n. 

After the conciliation and scalinji down of the present- 
day agnciiltiiral indcbtcdne'.s to the moneylenders and 
indi.i’cnous bankers and its payment or ’ cancellation 
in deserving cases and regulation of their methods of 
busine-s, they can be nude to play an important part 
in tlic agncnltnmi linnncc. They cannot he regarded as 
being in a position of combining the three functions such 
as provision of short-term, intermediate and long-term 
finance, which belong by their very nature to ditterent 
specialised institutions. The ulmosf they may do is to 
combine the first two. Besides, provisions should be made 
to safeguard against the Xuitivators falling into indebted- 
ness again, and this can be made possible onlv by reducing 
the chances of granting them unlimited loans by the 
money-lendei 5 and indigenous banker-:. The tJ. P. 
Money-lenders' Bill, provides that at any time in a 
single year no creditor can attach and sell more than one- 
fourth of the crop of an agricultural debtor, and the credi- 
tor in question cannot attach such one-fourth of the crop for 
a longer period than four years since the date of advance 
of the loan. It means a limitation on the lender’s loaning 
power to only four times the value of the standing crop, on 
the security of the crops. On the basis of the suggestions 
of the Calvert Committee, the approved money-lenders and. 
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indigenous bankers may also be given a prior cldim on 
the crop of the debtor reserved as security against their 
advances. 


(b) INTERMEDIATE CREDIT NEEDS 
Apart from help for meeting the expenses of cultivation, 
a cultivator requires intermediate credit facilities for pur- 
chasing cattle or bringing about usual recurring improve- 
ments in land. As has already been suggested, the finances 
required for better and profitable marketing of crops may 
also be included in it The amount borrowed for these 
purposes cannot -be expected to be repaid within a single 
year, and must necessarily be spread oyer 'a comparatively 
longer period, but in no case exceeding three and at 
the most five years. The main security which a culti- 
vator offers for advances of this character is his movable 
wealth in the form of ornaments or existing cattle and his 
annual crop.. 

Existing Financing Agencies for Intermediate Credit 
Needs and Suggestions for their Improvement 
Most of the agencies financing short-term needs take up 
to the financing of the intermediate credit needs as well. 
Taking the marketing finance^ first, it may be said that it 
begins from the time the produce is ready on the threshing 
floor. In certain cases, it begins earlier, e.g., when the 
cultivator takes an advance on the understanding that he 
•will sell his produce to the creditor who is, as we already 
know, either the village money-lender-cum-trader or some 
agent of the petty indigenous bankers. Neither of these, 
nor the cultivator is in a position to hold the stock on for 
better prices, and it finds its way to the big indigenous 
•banker in the town. He is either a hade or commission 
agent, and ultimately the burden of financing the purchase 
falls upon him. If he has already made an advance to 
the party from whom he buys, he makes only an entry 
in his books. In other cases, he has to pay in cash, no 
•doubt for the stock he holds on behalf of others in the 
capacity of a commission agent, he gets a part or the whole 


^ U. P. Banking Enquiry Committee Report. 
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in advance ; usually he gets a part and not the whole. Now, 
he wants accommodation from others, and it is available in 
the following ways ; 

(1) Advances from Other Indigenous Bankers or Im- 
perial Bank and Joint Stock Banks. The amount and nature 
of these depend upon his good-will. In some cases he 
writes a promissory note, in others it is on the basis of a 
muddati hundi, in still others a current account is opened 
in his favour. If the advance is obtained on the basis of a 
muddati liiindi from a fellow indigenous banker, this hundi 
IS discounted with a commercial bank. 

(2) Adzanccs for Storage. He has produce stored in 
godowns which are transferred to the lender. If this 
financier is a fellow indigenous banker, he is content with 
the key. But in case it is Imperial Bank or a commercial 
bank, the bank puts on its o\\ n lock and signboard. 

. (3) Funds in Connection With the Movement of Goods. 

U he sells locally, the pnee is paid to him in cash, which 
may be done immediately or after some time depending 
upon the custom of the market. But if the goods are to 
be sent out, he receives pa5’ment cither directly or more 
commonly draws a darshani hundi which may again be 
clean or supported bj a railway receipt. In the case of a 
clean hundi, the railway receipt is sent directly to the con- 
signee, and IS made out in his name. In the case of a hundi 
supported by a railway receipt, however, it is handed over 
to a bank, and is made out in the name of the consigner 
who endorses it in favour of the bank which also purchases 
the hundi. 


From the above descnption, it is clear that there are 
Mrtain aefeefs in this system which must be remedied. 
Birstot all, the cultivator is mot in a position to hold the 
stock for better pnees. Co-operative societies can help 
turn by making advances and taking possession of the stock 
which they may sell gradually as the demand arises This 
^ agncultunsts not only to obtain better 
Ermarw"* various inconveniences 

ne^aJ^f are storage difficulties. The 

his stock in earthen pots, in sacks, in enclo- 

ures made of matting, mud and wickerwork, or in under- 
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ground pits. In the market also, we have got these things 
differing only in size but not in kind. Hence, there is a 
good deal of loss from insects or rats, or underground damp. 
Improved methods cannot be adopted, due to heavy initial 
costs. The remedy lies in the establishment of independent 
warehouses which must be licensed. These will conform 
to certain conditions laid down b)^ law m respect of such 
matters as sanitation, adulteration, grading and manage- 
ment. They will also be subject to Government inspection 
and supervision. The warehouse warrant would be .a 
negotiable instrument of title, ,and as such available as 
security against a loan, or to support a hundi. Thirdly 
most of the transactions are carried on cash basis and even 
in the case of credit, only book credit is used. There is a 
need of the introduction of muddati hundis. They will 
create negotiable instruments of an acceptable kind, which 
can be used as and expand the basis of, credit. Fourthly, 
darshani hundis are supported by railway receipts only in 
some cases. The extension of the practice will no doubt 
go a long way to facilitate their purchase and discount by 
the banks. _ / 

In some provinces their respective governments are 
taking an active part in the building of warehouses by 
advancing part expenses. The task may be successfully 
taken by the Reserve Bank of India through its Agricul- 
tural Credit Department in collaboration with the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research which ought to place all 
its scientific resources at the disposal of the Reserve Bank 
for tackling the problems of grading, storing against dam- 
ages, etc., involved' in warehousing. The expenses may 
be met out of the profits of the Issue Department. Their 
management will also be under its control. This would 
make their receipts first class credit instruments. 

As for financing other needs money-lenders and indigen- 
ous bankers may take upto them. They can easily combine 
the financing of intermediate credit needs along with short- 
term credit needs. 

LONG-TERM CREDIT NEEDS 

The Indian agriculturists require long-term credits for 
substantial periods, ranging from 20 to 30 years, for various 
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purposes, c repayment of previous debt belonging to both 
co-operative societies and money-lenders ; reclamation and 
improvement of land, including building of houses, sinking 
of wells, etc ; purchase of land ; and equipment of machi- 
nery and plant and construction of works like irrigation 
channels, etc. The need of the repayment of long debts of 
the co-operative societies and money-lenders with which 
the agriculturists are at present burdened has already been 
shown. There is a necessity of reclamation and improve- 
ment of land as well with a view to support the ever-increas- 
ing population. In certain areas, where there is no irrigation 
facility, wells must be sunk. There is also the necessity of 
building better houses for the farmers. In many cases, 
holdings are also very small. There is the need of the 
purchase of adjacent lands. Sometimes, there arises a need 
for the paj^ment of money to the members of the family 
with a view to check further subdivision of land. Finally, 
with a consolidation of holdings and improvement of lands, 
necessity of better machinery and plant is also bound to 
arise. Now, loans contracted for these purposes cannot be 
paid within a short period. In fact, the advantages arising 
from them being of a permanent nature, is is but fair that 
their repayment should be spread over a long period 

Land Mortgage Banks ^ 

There is a complete absence of any suitable agency 
for financing long-term needs of the agriculturists and 
hence they have been forced to borrow from the mone}'- 
lenders at high rates of interest and under numerous dis- 
advantageous conditions, which have in their turn imposed 
a chronic burden upon them. It has already been suggested 
that the old debts should be conciliated and considerably 
scaled down and repaid. The money-lenders, and indigen- 
ous bankers cannot provide for all the needs of the farmers. 
They should confine their operations only to short-term 
and intermediate credit needs. In the provision of.'ong-" 
term credit facilities, the state in various countries has 
taken an active part in providing its respective rural popula- 
tion with requisite land institutions. During recent years, 
land mortgage banks have been establised in various pro- 
vinces in this countiy* as well, but their number is very 
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' limited. In the year 1940-41, it was 252. The number of 
members was 1,05,280, share capital Rs,’44,14,130, debentures 
subscribed to by the public and the Government amounted 
to Rs. 302,54,188 and Rs. (5,62,572 respectively, deposits 
Rs. 15,20,427 reserve and other funds Rs. 13,86,370 and loans 
Rs. 3,22,35,248 and thus making up the whole working total 
to Rs. 7,04,73,035. Out of this, loans to individuals had been 
made to the extent of Rs 59,35,76 1 and to banks and societies 
to Rs. 54,71,749. The position is not at all satisfactory in 
view of the vast size of the country. 

There are three main types of such banks (/') those of 
strictly co-operative type, (ii) those of commercial type, and 
{iii) those of giitrsi-co-operative type. A land mortgage 
bank of strictly co-operative type is an association of bor- 
rowers who raise credit by the issue of mortgage bonds 
bearing interest and made payable to bearer. The commer- 
cial type has a share capital, works for profit and declares 
dividend. A jiiasi-co-operative type of bank has a mixed 
membership of boirowers and non-borrowers, operating 
over fairly large areas and formed with share capital and 
on a limited liability basis 

In India, most of the banks are of the g'»asi-co-operative 
type as they admit to their membership a few non-borrdwing 
individuals for atti acting initial capital as well as business 
talent, organising capacity and business management. 

Madras leads in co-operative land_ mortgage banks. 
About the year 1925, ten institutions founded on a limited 
liability basis with a share capital, and the borrowing power 
limited to a multiple of the paid-up capital, ordinarily 8 to 
10 times were started. They were authorised to issue deben- 
tures against mortgages given to them for obtaining loans. 
The Government also agreed to purchase debentures equal 
in value to which the public subscribed subject to a limit 
of Rs. 50,000 for one institution and Rs. lakhs for the 
whole Presidency. But most of the banks were not suc- 
cessful in selling the debentures to the public to any appre- 
ciable extent. Hence, on the recommendation of the 
Townsend Committee, a central land mortgage bank was 
established, and this became the financing and balancing 
centre for all other institutions. It centralised the debenture 
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issues, and came out to be verj' successful. The debentures 
met and are meeting with a ready response from the public 
and they are considered safe and secure investment even 
by insurance companies, local boards and trusts. The Pre* 
sidencv Government has guaranteed interest on all deben- 
tures " It has also lent it Rs. 15,000 as initial capital free of 
charge to be repaid in a course of few years. The expert 
staff of the Government has also been lent to it. The pri- 
mary mortgage banks transfer their mortgages to the 
central bank, and it issues debentures with a floating charge 
on all such mortgages. By the year lOAO-41 the number of 
primary land mortgage banks had risen to 119. 

Then, there are land mortgage banks in various other 
provinces. In the year 1940-11, Punjab had 10, Bombay 18, 
Bengal 5 and Assam 4. Two of the Punjab banks operated 
over whole districts and the rest confined their operations 
to a single tahsil. All these provinces excepting Madras 
have not got central banks, and in their absence they raise 
capital by issuing debentures directly. .A central agency is 
a necessity in each province. The practice of these co- 
operative land mortgage banks vary widely in different 
parts of the country. In general, it "is found that m the 
majority of cases, the Government of respective province^ 
encourage actively in the grow'th of the land mortgage 
banks by guaranteeing the interest or capital or both of tlie 
debentures, and in some cases they even subscribe to them. 
They provide them with proper staff, audit and control 
as well. 

Z' Land mortgage banks can be made more effective in 
-different ways First of_all,4he-practices prevailing among 
them should be unified. Next, a central bank is a necessity 
and hence it must be established in everj’ province. In their 
absence, however, provincial co-operative banks may, on the 
lines of those of Bombay, Bengal and Punjab, be authorised 
to finance them through the issue of debentures. Thirdly, 

^ff^’'Ation should be made in the Land Alienation A'ds of 
different provinces with a view to confer free rights of 
transfer upon them. Fourthly, Government help will in the 
initial stages be required for their successful W’orking, and 
nence it must be given unflinchingly. Finally, the Reserve 
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Bank of India can help them in varimij. ways. So far it is 
prepared to j'rant loans and advances for periods not exceed- 
ing ninety days against Government securities in case of 
emergency only to those of the central land mortgage 
banks as may "be declared to be provincial co-operattve 
banks. It is also prepared to buy their debentures or grant 
loan against them provided they arc gnarantced i>v Govein- 
ment both in lesspect of principal anclinfciest and provided 
thev are readily marketable. Besides, it keeps in close touch 
witli their working and gives tliem tlic benefit of its advice 
whenever it is sought. It has also picnarcd a note on their 
financing and circulated to the cenliril land mortgage b.inks 
and tlie registrars of co-operative societies of the respective 
provinces. Tin's contains very valuable suggestions regard- 
ing the improvement in the system followed by them m 
floating and retiring theii debentures. But much has also 
been left undone. It may usefully undertake to float their 
debentures on their bclialf. Being in close toucii witii the 
money market, it knows best the most suitable time and 
appropri.ue rate of interest for their floatation. It can also 
tap a widei source of power tlian an ordinary land moitgage 
institution. Us association with the floatation of the 
debentures will also imparl them a stamp of greater security. 
It must have some control as well on the working of the laiicl 
mortgage institutions. Their books should lemain open to 
its in.spection and audit. U must also advise them with 
regard to their methods of busmess on safe and sound lines 
and cany on periodical examinations of the loans given by 
them. Then, the question of valuation of the landed 
property is also of very much importance. The bank can 
supply the land mortgage banks with expert staff for this 
purpose. 

The land mortgage banks* can only liclp cultivatois. 
But there is also the question of financing other agricultural 
interest as well, c.g., the zamindars. Hitherto, they have 
borrowed mostly for unproductive puiposcs and at very high 
lates of inteiest from dilferent agencies. But they may be 
directed to borrow for productive purposes, e. g., carrying on 
improvements in land in the methods of agriculture, and m 
such a case they should be assured of getting loans on low 
rates of interest, A mention was made of the loan offices of 
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Benqnl in the first chapter. Both the Bengal Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committee and the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee, favoured some kind of control over 
them. At present there are numerous institutions of this 
type each with a small working capital. These must be 
amalgamated and reformed with a view to meet this demand 
A well-devised legislation is necessary to achieve this end 
Land mortgage banks on the joint stock principle crin 
be evolved in other parts of the country as well for this 
purpose. 


AGRICULTURAL CRDDIT DHPARTMCST OF THE RESERVE BKSK 
or INDIA AND ITS ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 


Mention has several times been made of the Agricul- 
tural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank of India in 
this and the previous chapter. It will be useful to look 
to its aarious activities at this stage in a co-ordinated form 
This department i-, in fact, divided into three sections, vis, 
the Agricultural Credit, the Banking and the Statistical 
and Research. We arc concerned here only with the 
activities of the agricultural credit section, those of othera 
will be dealt with m other places. 


The activities of V«ie agricultural credit section 
are threefold. First of all, it studies all pioblems re- 
lating to ruial finance, with particular reference to 
co-operative and to legislation for the relief of rural 
indebtedness. Secondly, it keeps in close touch with the 
■co-operative movement through its officers who study on 
The spot its special features all over the countrv. The 
results are published in the form of bulletins. Thirdlv it 
places Its services at the disposal of the central and 'pro- 
vincial Governments, co-operative banks and other banking 

organisations vvhich may happen to consult it on problems 
■connected with agncultuial credit. ^ 


Mention has already b-en made of the issue of a 

of t a Statutoiy Report in fulfilment 

sLtVl Reserve Bank, vide 

schlme fn ^ti °i- the draft 

heme for the linking of indigenous bankers with the 
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Bank were all prepared by this section. The credit of the 
publication of several bulletins as well, c g., report on the 
Banking Union at Kodinar, co-operative village banks,, 
recent developments in the co-opeiative movement in 
Burma with suggestions for their applicability to India,, 
co-operation in Panjawar, a village in the Una Tahsil of 
the Hoshiaipur district, Punjab, also goes to it. As has 
already been pointed out elsewhere vaiious Acts passed by 
the Provincial Legislatures with regard to moneylenders 
and their business were also based on the suggestions 
contained in the two reports, issued by it. The reduction 
of the stamp duty on bills also as has already been said 
previously was bi ought about due to its efforts. 

But this is not all that this section can do. Develop- 
ment of bill maiket is a necessity to the country. So far 
the Bank charges the same rate for its loans and dis- 
counting. This section should impress upon it the neces- 
sity of charging a slightly higher rate for its loans than 
for discounting. It should also impress upon it the neces- 
sity of. encouraging the shroffs and other urban credit 
agencies by various means to finance the village bankers 
by means of usance bills. In case of financing the culti- 
vators as well, the village bankers can be made to adopt 
the system of drawing such bills with dates of maturity 
approximately coinciding with the probable date on which 
the harvest would be sold, because they can only meet 
their bills with the proceed of the '-au-j. The bank like 
all other central banks has akso got the powei of carrying 
on open market operations, f.c., direct dealings with those 
actually engaged in trade and industry m cases of emer- 
gency. But this section shall have to impress upon it the 
necessity of carrying on such operations through direct 
purchase, sale and discount of bills at least during the fjrst 
few years, more freely and more as its normal power than 
emergency. For fostering the bill habit among the Indian 
population, it should have direct relations with the ruiai 
credit agencies, e.g., money-lenders, indigenous bankers, co- 
operative societies and cential banks and land mortgage 
institutions. Next, this section should maintain staff for 
audit and valuation m the light of the suggestions already 
made. This will bring about efficiency in the \Vorking of 
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both co-operative and land mortgage banks. Thirdly, it 
should get the Bank Act so amended as to bring the 
co-operative banks of the Native States of the country as 
well within its scope. At present the}' remain outside it. 
Fourthly, ib' should study the problems of the Loan Omces 
of Bengal and Nidhis and Chit Funds of Madras and take 
steps to reform their working with a view to make them 
more useful credit agencies. Fifthly, it should impress 
upon the bank, as has already been suggested, the necessity 
ot dealing directly with those of the central co-opeiative 
banks as well which have reached a high standard of bank- 
ing. Finally, it must establish warehouses on the lines 
suggested in connection ivith the marketing finance. By 
doing all these things the section will prove to be of immense 
beneht in solving the problem of agricultural finance. 

GOVERNMENT AS AN AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
SUPPLYING AGENCY 

As an agricultural credit supplying agency. Govern- 
ment operates under the Agriculturists Loans Act and the 
Improvement Loans Act. In common language, the money 
advanced by this agency goes by the name of taqavi. The 
total amount distributed in normal years does not exceed 
several lakhs in each province. In the years of distress, 
however, sometimes it rises to about a crore or two. Taqavi 
is both short-term and long-term. Short-term taqavi is 
distributed generally for purchase of seed and cattle and is 
recoverable from the produce of the harvest'for which it is 
given. Long-term taqavi is meant, on the other hand, to 
finance permanent improvements, and is repa3'able by instal- 
ments spreading over a number of years. Usually long- 
term taqavi is not easily available. Sometimes short-term 
taqavi takes the form of seeds as well. The distribution of 
taqavi is much appreciated whenever a calamity occurs, 
but in ordinary times the cultivator prefers to borrow from 
the money-lender than from the Government, in spite of 
his higher rate of interest. This is surely due to the defects 
in the distribution of taqavi. It is preceded by enquiries 
which are made by the lower staff consisting of patwaris 
and qanungos. Their recommendations do not generally 
bear relation to facts. The result is that taqavi goes not to 
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the needy but to one ‘who possesses or purchases the pat- 
wans’ good-will/ The distributing centres being very 
few, the peasant has to waste precious time on the road. 
He has to wait very often for days at the distributing centre. 
All these things mean expenses. Besides, it is seldom 
■distributed in time, and above all the amount allotted to 
I the individuals falls short of the need. The methods of its 
collection are also very hai-sh. The remedy for all these 
evils lies in its distribution through co-operative societies. 
In fact, the Government cannot take up to this task very 
efficiently. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. What are the special difficulties of agricultural finance’ 
Classify agriculturists’ demands and explain each of your classi- 
fication as clearly as you can. 

2. What are the ways m which agricultural credit is made 
available by the Reserve Bank of India ? Point out the defects 
from which it suffers. 

3. What part Imperial Bank of India and other commercial 
banks play in the financing of agriculture ? Explain it. 

4. What do you understand by a credit co-operative society ? 
Point out the distinguishing features of the two types usually 
found. 

5. Give a short history of co-operative movement in this 
country. What is its present position ’ 

6. What are the sources from which credit co-operative 
societies and banks draw their funds ? In what ways do they 
utilise it ’ 

7. What are the defects in the present-day co-opera- 
tive movement in this country ? Suggest measures to remedy 
them. 

8. Suggest a scheme by which money-lenders may be able 
to play a better part in the financing of short-term need of the 
agriculturists. In this connection explain the working and use- 
fulness of the Conciliation Boards. 

9. What is the usual way in which agricultural market- 
ing is financed in India ? Give your suggestions to improve it. 
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10 Show the need of the establishment of land mortgage 
banks all over Indm. In what ways they can be made more 
effective ? 

11. What are the activities of the Agricultural Credii 

Department of the Reserve Bank of India in connection witl 
the agriculture and how can it serve the country better ? It 
this connection also point out the matters it should brin^ 
up before the Bank with a view to develop bill habit ir 
the country. «> 

12. What do you understand by the ‘taqavi’ ? What are the 
defects w ith which its distribution suffers? Is it possible to 
improve it in any way ? 



CHAPTER XV 

INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 

The question of industrial finance is as important to 
the development of industries as anything else, and the fact 
that it has been neglected so far in this country goes to 
prove that the need for rapid industrialisation has not been 
sufficiently realised here. Whenever we talk of produc- 
tion, we give our attention to the pi oducts of agriculture, 
and the result is that our industries have been relegated 
to the background. Even during the period of World 
War 11 nothing substantial was done. The Government of 
India, on its outbreak started a Board of Scientiuc and 
Industrial Research, and since then though a huge sum lias 
been spent on it, no active step has been taken towards estab- 
lishing any industry. Whatever researches are being made, 
they relate to small scale chemical industries like drugs, 
plastics, glass-paste-board and the like. Heavy industries 
are out of consideration, whether belonging to the engineer- 
ing group or even chemical. Under the circumstances, it is 
not surprising that Indians ascribe itito the influence of the 
British manufacturers and trader^ who are always out 
to safeguard their interests by all possible means. This 
also explains the cause of the Government's anxiety to 
solve the problems of agricultural finance rather than those 
of the industrial. The Congress attitude is also not encour- 
aging. Whatever steps it took during its short regime in 
provinces were concerning the agricultural finance. And 
even now, whenever our leaders talk of industries, they talk 
of only cottage industries and not of factory industries. 
But the plan of., the economic development of India 
recently prepared by eight industrialists of the country has 
given sufficient whietage to large scale industries and this 
may augur well for future. 

REQUIREMENTS OF INDUSTRIES 

Broadly speaking, an organised industry requires the 
16 
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same forms of credit a‘. aijnculturc, viz., ‘^hort-term, inter- 
mediate, and long-term. The ‘-hort-tcim credit is required 
foi the pnreha'-e of i.uv material and stores for c.\pen=es 
incidental to tlic maikcting o(j products and for providing 
the nece-'-.iry funds for paying wages and meeting day to 
day requirements. The intermediate credit is aKo required 
foi .my or all of the above purposes, m certain casep for 
periods, varying from one to five jears. Tlie long-term credit 
IS required for purch.ising land, erecting factory buddings 
and installing plant and m.ichinery in the beginning and 
later on for evtcnsion and re-organis.ition. It is also known 
as block capital. The relative proportion between long-term 
and short-term credits or block and working capitals respec- 
tively depends upon the nature ol a particular industiy. 
The more round-about, and complex the process of produc- 
tion, the greater must be the proportion of the former to 
the latter. In such organised inciustries as jute, cotton, iron 
and Steel, hydro-electric and mining, tlic proportion of the 
block capital is vefy large. In others, c g., drugs, plastics, 
glass, paste-boards, and specially the cottage industries, the 
opposite is the case In short, tins depends upon the value 
of the output and the average length of time occupied by the 
productive process. Tliere may be otlier circumstance; 
as well, c.g., the methods of buying raw materials and 
effecting sales, and those of the payment of the prices 
As we shall see presently, the larger is the proportior 
of the long-term capital the greater is the difficulty o 
financing it. 

FRCSEST SITU.VTIOS IN INDU 
The present situation m India is far from satisfactorv 
It is a tradition, particularly of the British commercia 
banks not to take up the financing of the long-term needs 
They have sepal ate institutions for this purpose, c.g., th( 
Securities Management Trust, and the Bankers’ Industrial 
Department Company. In this country also, following upor 
the practice of Great Britain, the establishment of purely 
industrial banks has so often been lecommcnded. Tlie firs 
attempt was, as has already been obseiwed elsewheic, raadi 
in iniT by the floatation of the Tata Industnal Bank. N( 
doui.t, It could not survive for long, but modelled on i 
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several banks were started, and of these, the Industrial Bank 
of Western India, the Karnani Industrial Bank, the Raikut 
Industrial Bank, the Simla Banking and Industrial Com- 
pany, “the Laxmi Industrial Bank, and certain others m 
native states, have been doing considei'ably good work. But 
it may be pointed out that they lack in the forceful initia-' 
tive, untiring perseyej;.apce.„o£- knowledge -and.organismg 
ab^ity \yhich.are the ma^iked characteristics of the banks in 
foreign countries. 'Taking into consideration the vast area 
of the country, their number too IS very small. Next, the 
Industrial Commission 1918 had also recommended the 
establishment of industrial banks working on approved lines 
and helped by the Government. But it was only.,.^in .T93G 
that the U. P. Government decided to accept' the recom- 
mendations of the Industrial Finance Committee suggesting 
the formation.of an Industrial Credit.,Bank to give long 
and short-term credit facilities to major and minor indus- 
tries and also for the establishment of new enterprises on 
the security of both fixed and floating assets, bills of 
lading, etc to encourage the purchase of machinery, etc. 
A year later in iSiil, the Bengal Government assisted in 
the establishment of an Industrial Ciedit Corporation to 
provide financial accommodation to small industries in 
Bengal, while m 19^, similar proposal was put forward 
by the Bombay Economic Board. As far as Imperial Bank 
and other commercial banks are concerned, it may be said 
that they do pot take up the financing of long-term needs 
— whatever help they give is concerning the short-term 
and at the most intermediate needs, and to this, we shall 
look in due course. 

Under the circumstances, the long-term capital is 
derived in this country mainly from three sources. The 
most important of these in the earliest stages of the deve- 
lopment of our industry was and .to a very great extent 
even now"" is that subscribed to privately, on a family basis 
or from friends. The managing agency .system oi iginated 
jn and is closely connected wilh this fact. Next is the 
collection in certain important places by means of deposits 
which aie generally fixed. The last is by means of issuing 
shares and debentures directly to the investor through 
prospectuses, etc. 
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Managing Agency System 

Taking the first, it may be said that there are mdivi- 
duals or lirms who, possessing strong financial resources, 
c.irry out the preliminary work in connection with the 
starling of new concerns, promote them, act as their 
financiers or guarantors, and generally manage them. The 
main functions of these managing agents as they are 
culled, may be summarised as follows : — 

They act as company promoters. “There is no 
doubt that one of the factors on which the success of an 
industrial unit depends is the careful planning of the 
scheme, and its launching under favourable conditions. 
This requires great constructive ability on the part of the 
organizer. Modern industry in India owed its development 
primarily to two classes of people. British merchants who 
had come out to represent British trading firms, and the 
cotton merchants of Bombay, and, later on, of Alimeda- 
tjad and other centres. These directly or mdirectlj’, were 
responsible for much of the development that has occur- 
red.i The names of Messrs. Tata Sons & Co., .Andrew 
Yule & Co, Kcttlewell Bullen & Co., Currimbhoi 
Ebrahim and Sons, Ltd,, Birla Bros. Ltd., Shaw Wallace 
& Co., Kowrosjec Wadia & Sons, C. N. Wadia & Co., 
Bird & Co , Martin & Co., etc. may be mentioned. ' Some 
of them have the credit of promoting more than a dozen 
concerns. 

, (2) They act as under-wnters of the shares of new 
concerns. In foreign ^untries, ' this work is performed 
by a special class of under-wnters or industrial or com- 
mercial banks. In the absence of these, this work is 
performed here by the managing agents. A number of 
companies w ould have not been able to commence busi- 
ness, were their shares not under-written in this countfj’ by 
this class of people. When the shares of a newly floated 
concern are issued and the fact of their having been under- 
written by a firm of reliable managing agents is mentioned 
in the prospectus, it inspires confidence in the investors. 
If they are not subscribed to by the public in full, the 

^Industrial Organization in India — P. S. Lokmathan. 
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residue is taken up by the managing agents. 

(3) They act as manager of these concerns and in 
many cases their wide experience has resulted in cfliciency. 
But there are al^o the cases of inefficient management. 
Their rights being in the past heritable, in the course 
of time it passed into the hands of inefficient persons. 
They could also be sold and transferred. Both these things 
have been now prohibited by the Indian Companies Amend- 
ment Act, 1936. In many cases, they being not directly 
interested in the fixed capitals of the concerns managed by 
them the interests of the shareholders are apt to be ignored 
and even harmed. Finally, the management becomes in- 
efficient also due to the employment of their relatives and 
friends in the undertakings even if they are not worthy 
of the same. 

(4) They establish a contact between banking and 
industry, ^The Imperial "Banlr of' India Act of 1920 " pro- 
liibits'the bairtcy-irCTm' discountit^ or advancing on the 
security of any negotiable instrurnent of any individual or 
partnership firm payable at the town or place where it is 
presented for discount, which does not carry with it the 
several responsibilities of at least two peisons or firms 
unconnected with each other in general partnership.' This 
has led to the practice of getting the signature of the 
managing agents on notes of hand in addition to the signa- 
ture of a Director of the company who signs on its behalf. 
Although other banks have not to work under the same 
restrictions, they have more or less followed the lead of 
the Imperial Bank in this matter and have been unwilling 
to advance money on the security of the assets of a limited 
concern unless it is backed by the personal security of the 
agents th^selves. Tn many case's even when credit is 
allowed on the hypothecation of goods the signature of the 
managing agents is insisted upon. 

(5) They act as financiers of the industrial concerns as 
well. Due to the lack of the habit of subscribing to the 
shares of the companies in this country, they are in most 
cases undercapitalised and depend on borrowings. We 
have already seen that the managing agents have to put 
their signatures for the advances secured by them from the 
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banks. But in addition to this, they have also go 
them out of their own resources. . , jup,. 

It has already been pointed out in clause ( ) . 

management sometimes becomes inefficient. ^ 
of the same have, however, been reduced by the F , 
of the inheritance and transfer of the rights of m s 
agencv under the Indian Companies Amendment j ► • 
But the system suffers from a further disadvantage, , 
that it has created a divorce between banking and i . 
and failed to secure a proper co-ordination betu 
total available savings of the public on the one , 

the industrial schemes and organising , 

the country on the other. The a^ual_existence.-of me&y 
and the banks has retarded industrial progress.- T“® 
tendTo^ivork'ln a' groove, their outlook on industry be 
conservative, and they do not give sufficient attenti 
new industrial schemes. As they do not organise 
selves into associations for active co-operation in the pro 
tion of industry, they cannot command the "j.. 

technical and economic experts that are necessan' for ' 
termining the soundness, practicability and ^ ^^iil 
of new industrial schemes. Moreover as their financ 
resources are limited, they cannot promote an adequa 
number of new concerns even in the protected and un- 
doubtedly profitable branches of production. In any 
they cannot have that close touch with the mvesting public, 
which banks can possess, so that they cannot float or under- 
write industrial issues readily, or to a considerable extent. 
The system may work without much financial difficulty m 
a period of prosperity', but the above drawbacks become 
prominent w'hen the system comes up against a period of 
depression. When the managing agents have to find more 
money during such a period to support their concerns they 
are often unable to do so. As has happened in many* cases, 
when some concerns fall m difficulty, others belonging to 
the same managing agency are also affected thereby. The 
Indian Companies Amendment Act (19.)G) has improved 
the situation by laying dowm that no company managed 
by a managing agent can give any loan to or guarantee 
any loan made to or purchase shares or debentures of any 
other company managed by the same managing agent. 
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TJiere is, however, no ban on the purchase of shares or 
debentures by a company if it is an investment company. 
Again, they cap^ also'be purchased, if the same is approved 
by a unanimous decision of the board of directors of the 
purchasing company. But it is inevitable that the weak- 
ness of some concerns should react on others. Kinally, as 
in Bombay, there is enormous speculation in the shares of 
cotton mill companies which the managing agency system, 
has brought about. It so happens that the managing agents 
control a majority of shares of the companies under their 
management from their start. But there is always a small 
group of persons who want to drive out the managing agents 
to get their control and whenever they learn of any weak- 
ness in their position, they biing about a considerable 
speculation in the shares of the concerns. In short, ‘they 
are always ready to take the initiative at the first touch of 
adversity, and it is the existence of this element that supplies 
the key to the cornering of cotton mill shares in Bombay. 
Had the mills beeii less dependent on managing agents for 
their finance, such situation tvould not be possible, and the 
losses to investors owing to the enormous fluctuations 
brought about by speculation would have been avoided.’ 

We have already discussed some of the provisions 
provided in the Indian Companies Amendment Act, 1D36, 
with a view to remove the defects of the managing agency 
system. But there are several others. All these may, theie- 
fore, be recapitulated here. 

(1) No managing agent can, since the commencement 
of the Act, be appointed to lm]d_office for more than 20 
years at a time. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained 
in the articles of a company or in any agreement with the 
company, a managing agent of a company appointed before , 
the commencement of the said Act cannot continue to 
hold office after the ex piry qf^ 20 years from the , commence- 
ment of the said Act unless lie i^agairi re-ap'pointed either 
before or after the expiry of this period. He is, however, 
entitled on the termination of the agency to charge from 
the assets of the company by way of indemnity ''for all 
liabilities or obligations properly incurrpd by him on behalf 
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of the company subject to existing ciiargcs and encum- 
brances, if any. 

(."i' A company may remove a managing agent if he is 
convicted of .in offence in relation to the aflairs of'the com- 
pany punishable under the Indian Penal Code, and being 
under the provisions of the Code of Criminal ^ Procedure, 
1898, non-oailablc Where the managing agent is a firm or 
company an offence committed by a member or a director 
or an officer holding a general power of attorney of such 
a company is deemed'^to be an offence committed by such 
a firm or company unless the person concerned is expelled 
or dismissed within .50 days of his being convicted for com- 
mitting the offence. 

(i) Pi. managing agent if he is declared insolvent bv a 
judicial sentence must also be removed from such an oftice 
of the company. 

(.')) A managing agent cannot transfer his right unless it 
is approved by the company in a general meeting. 

(G) .A charge or assignment of his remuneration or any 
part thereof effected by a managing agent is not enforceable 
at law against the company. 

(7) Though a managing agent is entitled to receive, on 
the winding up of a company, all moneys due to him under 
the contract of management he may not receive it in case 
the court finds that the winding up is due to his negligence 
or default. 

(S) The appointment or removal of a managing agent, 
or any variation of his contract of management made after 
the commencement of the said Act is invalid unless ap- 
proved by the said company by a resolution at a general 
meeting. 

(9) Since the commencement - of the said Act the re- 
muneration of a managing agent must be based on a fixed 
percentage of the net annual profits of the company, with 
provision for a minimum payment in the case of absence of 
or inadequacy of profits, together with a fixed office allow- 
ance. For the purposes of this clause, ‘net annual profits’ 
mean the profits of the company calculated after allowing 
tor all the usual working charges, interest on loans and 
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Advances, repairs and outgoings, depreciation, bounties or 
subsidies received from Government or from a public body, 
profits by way of premiums on shares sold, profits on sale 
proceeds, forfeited shares, or profits, from the sale of the 
whole Or part of the undertaking of the company but with- 
out any declaration m respect of income-tax, or super-tax, 
or any other tax or duty on income or revenue or for ex- 
penditure by way of interest on debentures or otherwise on 
capital account or on account of any sum which may be set 
aside in each year out of the profits for reserve or any other 
special fund. 

(LO) No company can give any loan of money to 
its managing agent or stand surety for any loan made 
to him. 

(11) Except with the consent of | of the directors of 
a company, its managing agent cannot enter into any 
contract for the sale, purchase or supply of the goods with 
the company. 

(12) No company managed by a managing agent can 
give any loan to or guarantee any loan made to or pur- 
cliase shares or debentures of any other company managed 
by the same managing agent. This provision does not, 
however, apply to the purchase of shares or debentures by 
.1 company if it is an investment company. Further, this 
purchase can also be made if it is approved by a unanimous 
decision of the board of directors of the purchasing 
company. 

(19) A managing agent cannot exercise, in respect of any 
company of which he is a managing agent, a power to issue 
debentures, or except with the authority of the directors, and 
Within the limits fixed by them, a power to invest the funds 
of the company. 

(11) .A managing agent cannot on his own account 
engage himself in any business which is of the same nature 
as/ahd directly competes with th.e business carried on by a 
comp.my under his management or by a subsidian,- company 
of such a company. 

{itt) In no case, in connection with a public company, 
the directors, if any, .appointed by the managing agent 
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can exceed in number one-third of the whole number of 
directors. 

(16) Everv company managed by a managing 
required to keep a register containing all details about tne 
managing agent. This is to remain open to ihspection by 
the company’s shareholders. 

The Collection of Deposits'. 

Coming to the second, i. c., the collection in certain 
important places by means of deposits which are generally 
fixed, it may be said that it is ‘a reflex and a transformation 
of the old system of monm' being kept for safe custody 
Mith the mahajan.’ In Bombay and in Ahmedabad, 
those who established the mill companies were either 
merchants or shroffs in whom the public had confidence, 
and hence it entrusted its savings to them. The sums thus 
deposited with the mill companies became a very important 
source of industrial capital for tlie cotton industry m 
both the centres, but more especially in Ahmedabad, where 
the amount loaned by banks was inconsiderable m 
Bombay, the deposits were mostly short-period deposits 
for SIX or twelve months and were available at low rates 
of interest. They were very popular with the mill-owners, 
because they accepted them during the season when cotton 
was purchased for the whole year, but refused them during 
the later part when there was no necessity for them. But 
aftei the post-War boom when depression set in, they 
began to fall and at present, they play a very insignificant 
part in the financing of the industries there. In stead, 
banks have become 3 moie active in recent years, and now 
these industries depend upon them to a far greater extent. 
In Ahmedabad, however, even these days, deposits continue 
to play the same part as before, and in fact they appear to 
be destined to play an increasing part in future. This is 
mostly due to two reasons Firstly, Ahmedabad deposits 

have become seven years’ deposits ^which means deposits 

for a considerable long-term. They now resemble deben- 


“ Central Banking Enquiry Committee, Tilinonty Report, p- 329- 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee quoted by Lokanatlian- 
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tures m this respect, though thcie is an important clifTer- 
ence between the two inasmuch as they have no lien on the 
properties or the assets of the companies like the debentures. 
Secondly, they repre'ent the reserves built out of the 
huge profits of the mills. What is done is that the reserves 
of one mill are deposited in another. Thus, the Ahmcdabad 
mills have developed a system by which’ they finance them- 
selves out their own profits and reserves. Wliatevcr 
the Case' ‘may be, there are still huge sums in the fonn of 
short deposits in Ahmedabad mills, and they may be with- 
drawn by the public to their embarrassment as in Bombay. 
Again, the habit of using deposits to provide capital for 
industries has another disadvantage, namely, that it restricts 
the supply of shares and debentures which are certainly 
better forms of investment for the public. Thirdly, mills 
are, by accepting deposits, doing a business for which they 
are not equipped, and it is possible that their failure to- 
meet the demands of the depositors at one time or the 
other may frighten mairy people both from investing in 
their shares and putting in deposits with the banks. 
Fourthly, the present system represents the primitive 
bankins habits which should not continue when modern 
banks! nave been established. Finally, with the increasing 
facilitiesj of and confidence in modern banks including 
the post offices, there is ever}' possibility of the t eduction 
of amounts of deposit with the mills and hence they can- 
not be very much relied upon. 

The Issuing of Shares and Debentures 

There remains the last, /.c., the issuing of shares and deben- 
tures directly to the public. The whole capital is not raised 
by one method. Both from the point of view of the concern 
Mid the investors, different methods^must be adopted. They 
should really appeal different classes of people. First of all, 
therp are preference';shares, then ordinary shares, and finally 
deferred shares. Preference shares may be participating 
preference shares, or cumulative, or non-cumulative and so 
on. The raising of some part of the permanent c<apital by 
issuing debentures is alsoia very desirable step in many cases. 
While it ensures to the investors a fixed amount of annuaf 
return, it also enables the shareholders to get higher tales of 
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dividend in cases of huge profits. The method of direct 
appeal to the investors, whether by issuing shares or deben- 
tures, suffers in this country and to a small extent in other 
countries as well from the fact that there are times when 
some events create such unusual mass expectation that the’ 
investors become willing to invest money while at other 
times they are excessively prudent and cautious, and hence 
this method cannot be relied upon. In the reaent history, 
the years 1920-21 and 19.15 37 provide the illustration of 
the former whereas those of the intervening period, of the 
a ter. There is also a lack of intelligent investors who 
may be able to distinguish between sound and unsound 
proposals Even in Western countries, there is always the 
as may guide them m the selection of 
the different issues. lit a country like India where there is 
Jack of sufficient education, the need is bound to be 


financing of INDUSTRIES BY IMPERIAL BANK AND 
OTHER COMMERCIAL BANKS 

oriPm^o'fh'J modern industry in India owes its 

Sed ,n ^ f^5rly long time they 

fin^clal nnSr*’ financing agency. Their strong 

foends ‘^^^bined with ,the resources of then 

inrSou ''"ithout m any way depend- 

banking system. But gradually and speLlly 
and tv, spv^sion Set in, public confidence was shaken 

created 'heir friinds ?hTs 

Sd n,^t ! f ^ assistance from the modern banks. , They 
Sm of ff/. long-term credit, as the very 

however^ t^kf tn th^^ warrant this. They could. 

But the financing of the short-term needs, 
by them KIh' working capital could not be provided 
uLd S^cuLnt l proportion of working capital, although 
permSent ca^taT^TK^^^ ’'"'^hty of the nature of 
tured and sernT m’-, j materials, manufac- 

certain mmimum «nd '^"s below a 

is of this Sr?' A for holding them 

ro '=^ot, provide 

' runs a gr^r S v c If he does not do it, he , 

great risk. Truly speaking, the mistake comm-t^.^ ' 
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by most of the entrepreneurs in this country was that they 
thought that the whole of the working capital could be 
raised in the form of short-term loans, and hence they failed. 
Thirbanks cannot be condemned for tlieir unwillingness and 
unreadiness to provide it. But we must find out whether they 
provided the fluctuating needs of woiking capital in regard 
to the cuirent requirements of the industries. A close study 
of the facts, however, reveals that even this was not done 
very efficiently and cheaply. The Imperial Bank of India 
and other commercial banks grant loans against (i) tangible 
and marketable security lodged or pledged with them or 
(«) personal credit of the concern but with a "second sig- 
nature to the pro-note of the borrower. Most of the mill- 
owners go without a loan for they do not like to lodge or 
pledge their stocks with the banks as ■ it means a loss 
of piestige to them. It lias already been observed that 
they receive deposits from the public, specially in Ahmeda- 
bad^, and as the loss of their prestige has the likelihood 
of affecting them, they are doubly forced not to adopt 
this method of raising loans. The secoud-uame rule has 
also perpetuated the system of managing agents who regard 
themselves indispensable to the companies managed by 
them, due to the need of their signatures on the hand-notes 
written for the purpose of taking loans from the banks. 
These loans take the shape of overdrafts or .cash credits. 
Both the borrowers and the banks give preference to this 
piactice, firstly, because the former are required to pay 
interest only to the extent to which the credit is availed 
of from day to day, subject to a certain minimum interest 
which must be paid in any case, and secondly, because the 
latter can curtail or withdraw the facilities at any time. 
Discounting of bills should, however, be given consideiable 
encouragement in their method of finance. This presup- 
poses the existence of warehouses, and development of bill 
habit in the country. Besides, banks do not take into 
consideration the personal credit and honesty of the bor- 
rowers at the time of granting loans, and demand the full 
security of tangible and liquid assets. In order to enable 
them to grant loans on the personal security as well, the 
provision of the Indian Companies Act requiring the 
balance-sheet to show separately a bank's secured advances 
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from unsecured advances should be lepe.ilcd. TJicn, (ln< 
Will also be acliieved by e,st:ibhshin{j a closer contact with 
and tiav!n{» a more intimate knowledf’c of the mill-owners 
by the bank managers. I'mally, the rate of interest charged 
on such loans has always been very high, the smaller binks 
quoting ]’ to I)< per cent. 

Suggestions for increasing their Financial Assistance to* 
such Industries 


The Impel ial Hank of India and other commercial 
banks and^ specially the strong ones can increase their 
imancial aSbislance to such indnstiics to a very great 
t\tenl by adopting tlie following lines : 

(1) They must act as the underwriters of all the issues 
whethei of the new or old concerns. This will necessitate 
the maintenance of an c.vpert st.iff by them, which shall 
study very closely the futuic prospects of a company pro- 
posed to be started. It will have the eOect of limiting 
"tlie number of concerns which have no good future pros- 
pects Many of such companies would not liave come 
into being as have failed due to lack of careful thinking, < 
had this policy been followed by the banks, and 'thus* the 
uim of a number of investor-, would have been saved 


{-) In most cases the issues under-\vi,itten by the banks 
snail be readily subscribed to by the public as they will 
inspire a better confidence, but m certain cases, it is possible 
Hint a portion of the same might have to be taken by them. 
1 nese will not, however, remain with them for considerable 
time as the growing prospeiity of the companic.s concerned 
will enable them to unload them soon in the open market 
and perhaps at a premium. 

banks shall have also Uieir representatives on 

s i rplv companies and they will thus 

surely exercise a note of caution. ^ 

short-term advances on the per- 
sonal security of the companies to some extent. 

nortmi/''.nH?,tf^ warehouses must be established in im- 

on he bisf n f'h . advances should be made 

I “^si-, oi the leceipls issued by them. 
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(6) Discounting of bills should be encouraged by 
■charging a lower rate than for other forms of credit. 
This will provide the banks with the kind of the assets 
they need most. In their absence, they are in the habit 
of investing huge suras on the purchase of Government 
securities and treasuiy bills. This is not the proper 
function of banks. They must, first of all, help indub- 
tnes and trade and then the Government. It may, 
however, be said in this connection that in recent 
year-i, there has been a change in the attitude of most of 
them, and the proportion of their investment in industi lai 
securities has been rising up. This is good and must be 
encouraged. 

The Role of the State 

There are, however, some wh^ hold that the present stage 
of development of commercial banks m India does not 
warrant their taking substantial interest in the long-term 
finance of industry. In their stead, they suggest tliat the 
Government should come forward. This opinion has 
recently received a fillip because of the move of tiie people 
towards socialistic tendencies. But our Government being 
alien, we do not think that any advantage can. accrue by 
Government's participation m our industnes. It owns, 
however, in this country, ordnance factories, public utilities 
and railways and has recently decided to take up the bulk 
generation of electric power. 'It may also take up basic 
industries of national importance provided adequate capital 
IS not forthcoming from private sources. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STARTING MORE INDUSTRIAL BANKS 

It has already been pointed out that taking into con- 
sideration the vast area of the country, the number of 
existing industrial Msanks is veiy small. If the Imperial 
Bank of India and other commercial banks increase their 
assistance to industries by adopting the methods already 
suggested, the necessity of floating more industrial banks 
will not arise. But, if they do not take up this task, 
industrial banks must be established to fulfil the gap, and 
in such a case their functions will be the same as laid down 
for the Imperial Bank and other commercial banks. The 
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CMsting industrial banks will also do well to improve tlieir 
bu‘-iness on these lines and to become more useful to 
industries In the words of the British Committee on 
Finance and Industry their functions will be as follows: — 
‘Acting as financial advisers to existing industrial com- 
panies ; advising in particular as to the provision of perma- 
nent capital, Its amounts and types ; securing the under- 1 
writing of and issuing the company's securities to the 
public and, if necessary, assisting previously m arranging 
for the provision of temporary finance in anticipation of an 
issue ; assisting in financing long contracts at home and 
abroad or new developments of an existing company ; or 
founding companies for entirely new enterprise; acting as 
intermediaries and financial advisers in the case of mergers 
or in the case of negotiations with coriesponding inter- 
national groups ; and generally being free to carry out all 
types of financing business. Such banks will surely raise 
funds in the foim of long-term deposits ; not short-term. In 
fact, they must not be allowed to compete with the already 
existing commercial banks. 


Provincial Industrial Corporation as an Agency to 
Finance Public Utility Industries 

Although the establishment of state-aided industrial 
coroorations by the provincial governments for the purpose 
or financing all kinds of competitive industries has been 
recommended by the Central and six of the Provincial 
fiianking Enquiry Committees, it can be ruled out for 
certain well-known objections against it. First of all, 
the burden of establishment of such institutions wnll fall on 
the tax-payers who will certainly resent it. Next, if the 
funds to take up this task, there are 
which being more important, must precede it. 
not reasonable that state-aided institutions 
should be allowed to compete with private enterprise. But 

undert4ln/fn®/°'’ ^/t=ibJ>slnnent for the purpose of 

AkeaHvVfil ^^^/"“ncing of several public utility industries. 
Alreadj the need for such an institution has been felt in 

Vo7er^ZZ ""- 1 l^ydro-electric uStSings, 

InanLd o'" '‘pd the iirigation works were 111 
financed by Government ; but the machinery for financing 
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the schemes was ill-organized. Same was the case in the 
Punjab also. These public utility undertakings have one 
thing in common, namely, that the capital invested therein 
takes some time before yielding returns and, therefore, the 
ordinary methods of a company financing are not suitable. 
They, however, afford a very valuable means of drawing 
capital from the investors provided a suitable financial 
machinery is devised. The starting of a public industrial 
corporation for the' purpose of financing all semi-monopolistic 
industries will be not only desirable but necessary, if financ- 
ing is to be done efficiently. The 'foreign’ experts who 
came to assist the Banking Committee also held the same 
view. There was, no doubt, some difference in the earlier 
stages on the character of such institutions, but this was 
later on reconciled. As opposed to the Central afid six of 
the Provincial Banking Committees, they favoured in the 
beginning an all-India institution. The same opinion was 
also held by Mr. Subh'edar and some witnesses before the 
committee. In fact, there were weighty arguments advanci-d 
by both the sides. Those in favour of provincial industrial 
corporations are as follows : — 

(1) Industry being a provincial subject, any scheme 
to promote it must be shaped and controlled by provincial 
governments. 

(2) The financing of provincial corporations by theif 
respective provincial governments will be easier than that of 
an all-India institution by the Central Governtnent, 

(3) It will be easier for the provincial corporations to 
raise capital by appealing to the provincial patriotism than 
for an all-lndia institution. 

(4) Provincial institutions are better fitted to understand 
the needs of the industries of their own provinces than an 
all-India institution to understand the needs of the industries 
in'different provinces. 

(5) As a corollary to clause (4) provincial institutions 
shall have technical experts concerning the industries of 
their own provinces, and will be able to employ them for 
whole time, while anf all-India institution shall need tech- 
nical experts concerning industries spread over the whole 

17 
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country and ‘-h.ill not be able to employ them for the vrhole 
time. In fact, concentration will not be possible in the 
latter case. 

The arguments of those favouring the establishment of an 
all-lndia corporation were as follows : — 

(1) The financial position of the provincial governments 
docs not warrant them to take up the task. On the other 
hand, the Central Government IS better fitted to do so. In 
case of its failure to provide all the assistance itself, a part of 
the burden may be distributed among the provincial govern- 
ments on an ccjuitablc basis. 

(2) The issues of an all-India concern assisted by the 
Central Government will inspire a better confidence in the 
public, and hence all the shares and debentures floated 
by it will be easily subscribed. Such issues will also find 
market m foreign countries, if neccssaiy. An all-India 
institution \s ill be able to select directors from all oyer the 
countr}’, and this will surely lead to an efficient working, 

(3) The funds of an all-India concern twill be distributed 

over a variety of industries and a very wide area, and hence 
it will be able to pass through a difficult period of economic 
depression without .derable risk. 

(4) An all-India c .n shall have a greater voice in 
the enactment of laws affecting trade and industries in 
the country. It shall be able to throws a greater weight 
on the policies of the Government regarding tariffs, railway 
rates and purchase of stores, all these being central 
subjects. 

(5) The stafT of a central institution drawn from all 
over the country' shall have a wider knowledge and better 
understanding capabilities. The industries of one province 
shall be able to take advantage of the experience obtained 
in other provinces. An all-India institution shall be able 
to have wider information. It will also be able to draw or 
the experiences of the foreigners. 

(6) There are in this countiy* at this stage* v?‘-^ u'ource; 

which have so far been lying unexploited, bu* . 1 ‘ then 

cannot be taken up at once. An all-lndin < ' u ^hal 
be able to select the most prominent y . in th( 
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bt'j 4 !! 5 ning aru! p'j->tponi': the le^ '. promtnt nt for tlic fttturc. 

But in the end unanimity was oblanu’d on tins point, 
and holli ttic ;>id».s buint; impro'-cd bv the ar.ium'ints of 
each other, decided to liavo piovinciaf tndu'^tis.ii corpora- 
tion*-' %<. dll n central association to .‘■afepnard and promote 
Ihf common interest',. The funeftnn’- of the lattrr were 
laic] down as follows : — 

(1) AssHtanC'-- to the provincial coiporatinn^ to secure 
subscriptions from the public for thrir fbrtie-- and dt,bsn- 
tiirc”'. 

(2) Co-ordination of their activities and chtckinjf of 
anv tendency on tlo-ir part to /^ivc preference to ct-rtain 
industries over otliers. 

(d) Lnyinp down of certain pencra! pr!»c:plrc> for iiitii 
fpitdanc*;. 

(4) Securing for them concessions from the Central 
Government. 

.ouGorrSTios’s ron rovnwPHi.sr. -nn: isvrsrjo^Kr nv tju; 

Jimuc JK Titn Ft(.\T:r.s Avn nnnr.vTmu.s or 
iNDCSTniAL cojjcrnvr. 

(1) A number of cnmnank-s were finated during the 
boom period following World War 1, Their failure, when 
depression set m, led the people, to lose* coniidcncc in this 
form of ins’c-stnient. They prefer to invest tlicir MVings in 
loans to neighliours, landed property or Government, 
Municipal or Port Trust securities. In case, the c.visting 
banks or thorc proposed to be floated, begin to tsamine 
the schemes before a new concern i^ iloaitd, there is cverv 
likelihood of a reduction in their failure, and this wifl 
surely inspire a better confidence in the public, 

(2) Some wi(nt«scs before the Central Committee 
mentioned that the reluctance of the people to invest in 
industrial i?.s\i{s is also due to the public belief that the 
industrial policy in Ibis country is not determined by a 
government responsible to tJie 'people, A change in the 
attitude is sure to improve matters. 

(3) The reluctance of the 'people and specially those 
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residing in rural areas and small towns is also due to tin 
absence ot agencies capable of bringing them into toucl 
with such securities. A larger advertisement and propa 
ganda may prove very useful. 

(4) Most of the people are uneducated and do not under- 
stand the method.s of modern finance. Mass education 
and training will go a long uay to meet this situation. 

(5) There are no organisations to facilitate the purchase 
and sale of industrial securities with the exception of a 
few and those too only m important towns. Introduction 
of the firms ot reliafilc share-brokers is a real necessity felt 
by genuine investors. 

(6) Stamp duty on the transfer of certain kinds of 
issues IS e.\orbitautly heavy ; its reduction is veiy 
necessarj . 

(T) It becomes usually very difficult for the holders of 
small number ol shares to unload them m case of emer- 
gency. Dealings in small units should be encouraged. 

(B) Ko insthuticm is ready to lend freely on the security 
of industrial scrips Our banks also give preference to 
Government securities. In recent years some change has, 
however, been brought about in their attitude. 

(fl> Since 1920, the Government of India has been, like 
the Governments of other countries in their respective 
markets, a venous rival of the industrial concerns in the 
Indian capital market. It should, in fact, attract investment 
at very low rates of interest m order to counterbalance the 
safety it afiords. 


SUGGESTION'S FOR IMPROVING THE FINVNCE OF 
COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

Cottage industries also require finance, and at present 
they are the monopoly of the rapacious and short-sighted 
money-lenders and indigenous bankers. Their email size 
and scatteredness IS bound to be an impediment for all 
times to come, to draw the attention of the banks and big 
financiers, possessing enlightenment and wsion But these 
features make them htted for the application of co-ooera- 
Lion, and various committees have e.\-preSH:d this opinion 
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more than once. Such industries thrive in Germany and 
Japan with Jhe help of'co-bperation, and there is no ’ reason 
why-they'should not do so here in India. But, for this 
purpose, co-operation should not be introduced only in the 
realm of credit. Just as' in agriculture, it must be intro- 
duced here also in other realms as well. The need for 
co-operative organisation "of artisans, craftsmen and other 
small-scale producers against the growing power nf large- 
scale machine industry is only too apparent. 

Though th e Co-operat iye,„Societies . Act of 1904.permit- 
ted the orgaiTisation of. urban societies, it was not before 
the lapse of a considerable' time that they were really 
started. As has already been observed, these societies 
differ a good deal from those of the agriculturists in the 
matters of their constitution and working. Urban co-opera- 
tive societies are, however, of various kinds, e.g,, employees 
societies, consumers co-operative stores, aitisans and 
weavers societies, milk unions and societies, insurance 
societies, housing societies, students stores, etc. But we 
are concerned here with only artisans and weavers societies. 
The word artisans includes all industrialists carrying on 
the work of production under what is known as the small- 
scale system of production but so much importance has 
been given only to the weaving as weavers industry is in 
fact the most important industry which is being carried on 
in India under this system. At the end of .the year 1939-40,’ 
there were 39 weavers societies in Boihbay, l9l Tn Madras 
and' more than 350 in the Punjab. Statistics of such 
societies in other provinces are not available, but it is 
certain that there are at least .some in each province. 
Besides, there arS many other societies formed by the arti- 
sans other than the weavers. No statistics are available 
regarding them. They have also been given a considerable 
fillip because of the increasing success of the cottage indus- 
tries due to war conditions. No doubt, the existing arti- 
sans societies are mainly credit-supplying societies, yet 
they can do a lot by taking up the questions of the purchase 
■of raw materials, sale of the manufactured articles and 
provision of better tools and' implements. At present, the 
money-lenders carry on all these duties. In all the impor- 
tant towns, there are some industries carried on under 
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small scale, and there are also the money-lenders-c««i- 
traders In these places who provide them with raw materials 
and purchase the whole produce at a very low cost to be 
sold by them at very high prices. In case these functions 
are taken up by the co-operative societies, there is bound 
to be brought about a good deal of improvement in the 
conditions of the artisans. The sooner the step is taken, 
the better it will be. 

Industry is a provincial subject, and various provincial 
Governments have been doing under their limited spheres 
what they could for their development. Some of them 
have been rendering financial assistance to various indus- 
tries, of which the small-scale industries form an impor- 
tant part, under State Aid to Industries Acts and Industrial 
Loans Acts. This assistance takes the form of loans at low 
rates of interest, supply of machinery on the hire pur- 
chase system, grant of land or other Government pro- 
perty, etc. They also carry on propaganda, demonstrations 
and provide for technical assistance. But from the reports 
published so far, it appears that the success has not been 
attained up till now to any considerable extent. The 
finance provided under them has been very small, and it 
becomes really difficult for a genuine industrialist to obtain 
it A part of the loan thus advanced has also had to be 
written off, and the recovery of a very considerable portion 
is doubtful. In fact. Government agency cannot success' 
fully tackle this problem. If it wishes to take up the ques- 
tion of finance it must take it up only through co-operative 
societies or provincial co-operative banks proposed to be 
started. The latter can really be of much 'help[ to cottage 
industries. But the Government can help the industries 
whether organised on a large scale or a small scale in variotu 
other ways. Its store purchase policy alone can do a lot. 


^ CONCLUSIONS 

In fact, no positive conclusions can be arrived at witu 
regard to the industrial finance. There is 'a need of an all 
t‘°P“ent in the country. More of the purely 
1 banks should be started and they should work 
on the lines which must be chalked out after taking into 
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consideration the experience gained so far. The Imperial 
Bank of India, and other commercial banks specially which 
are sufficiently strong must combine industrial banking 
with commercial banking on the lines of the mixed Con- 
tinental'system*of banking.- Further, if necessary, provincial 
industrial corporations may also be started for the financing 
of public utility concerns. As far as the direct financing 
by the state is concerned, it will do well to confine its acti- 
vities only to the rendering of assistance to the industries 
in other ways than financial. Industrial banks, or commer- 
cial banks or provincial industrial corporations can be help- 
ful only during the intervening period between the establish- 
ment of a concern and its coming up to a standard. The 
ultimate burden is under all circumstances to be borne by 
the individual investors, and this can be only done by popu- 
larising their investments in the issues of the industrial con- 
cerns. Imperial Bank and other commercial banks shall 
have, however, to bear the burden of financing the short- 
term needs of the industries, The establishment of co-ope- 
rative societies will be of great benefit to cottage industries. 
In fact their salvation lies in them. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. What are the financial needs of the industries ? Point 
out the relative importance of each discussing the various factors 
upon which their respective amount depends. 

2. What agencies finance the long-term needs of the indus- 
tries m this country ? Discuss in this connection the merits and 
demerits of each. What part have the Indian industrial banks 
played so far with regard to it? 

3. What are the ways in which Imperial Bank and commer- 
cial banks finance Indian industries ? Give your suggestions to 
make them more useful. 

4. What is your opinion with regard to the establishment of 

the Provincial Industrial Corporations ’ Vindicate in this con- 
nection the need of an all-India institution. , 

5. What measures should be adopted to popularise invest- 
ment by the public in shares and debentures of industrial com- 
panies ? Why have they not been popular so far in India ? 



CHAPTER XVI • 

COMMERCIAL BANKS 

Truly speaking, under this heading should be includ- 
ed the Indian joint stock banks, the Imperial Bank of India, 
and the foreign Ijanks, as all of them carry on commercial 
banking functions. But for the sake of convenience, we 
shall deal only with the Indian joint stock banks here ; 
the Imperial Bank of India and the fpreign banks shall be 
. taken up in subsequent chapters. It will, however, include 
the existing industrial banks. They carry ‘On, in fact, 
commercial banking functions as well side by side with 
whatever industrial banking functions they perform. They 
have been just like other Indian joint stock banks formed 
under the Indian Companies Act. A historical review of 
commercial banks having been already made in Chapter I, 
we shall discuss here only their present position and 
<TWOrking operations. 

ORGANISATION 

An Indian joint stock bank is required to be registered 
under the Indian Companies Act. Until the beginning 
of 19.37, it was governed by its general regulations, 
with the exception that in a few matters a distinction had 
been made between a banking company and others. These 
related to : — ■ 

(i) the maximum number of partners in a partnership 
which could not e.xceed ten in the case of a banking con- 
cern, though it could be twenty in the case of others ; 

(«) the compulsory filing of a list of all its places of busi- 
ness by a banking company with the registrar ; 

(fiV) the compulsorily supplying him periodically by 
a banking company with its balance-sheet drawn up in a 
certain form m which secured and unsecured debts were 
required to be shown separately (there was, however, no 
necessity of disclosing in it the provision made for bad and 
doubtful debts) j 
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(iv) the examination of it') position by the provincial 
government concerned through one or more inspectors 
on tlie application of members holding not less than 
I of its issued shares, the proportion being in the case 
of others , 


The general opinion in the country was that this, 
was not suflicient for the regulation of banking and had* 
left many banking institutions altogctlier free from it. 
The Central Banking Enquiry Committee was in favour 
of a special Bank Act. The foreign experts, on the other 
hand, recommended only certain modifications and addi- 
tions riic Government of India, agreeing with the latter, 
introduced the following m tlic Indian Companies Amend- 
ment Act, J!>;5G 


(1) A definition^ of a banking company. This is, 
however, not very ' satisfaeforw It was mentioned on 
page -1 and lias been pointed out by the authorities of the 
I eserve Rank of India, that there arc a large number of 
the non-scheduled banks operating in British India which 
claim lliat they arc not banks and do not submit tlic pres- 
cribed cash reserve returns. ‘ 

registration of a banking com- 
not limit in its memorandum its objects 
the business of accepting deposits of 

fipfl in flif) forms of business spcci- 

lied m the definition. Those already registered on the date 
0 the coinmcnccment of the Act and doing any business, 

I!,"''' ““ ■' “p 

coinltw restriction on the management of a banking 
nanv than a banking com- 

tl'ieAct years of the date of the commencement of 


Hv '^1 on the commencement of business 

company registcied under the Act without 
the allotment of shares sufilicicnt to yield at least Rs. 50 OOO 
^'^'orking capital and without ining with the registrar a 


Please consult Appendix A. 
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declaration signed by its directors and manager to the effect 
.that this amount has been received. 

(5) A restriction on a banking company to create any 
charge on its unpaid capital. 

(6) An obligation on every banking company, except 
1 scheduled bank of, the Reserve Bank, to maintajn a re- 
serve fund from the commencement' of the Act and to 
transfer to it not less than 20 per cent of its annual pro- 
fits before any dividend is declared until the reserve fund 
IS equal to the paid-up ‘capital. It is also required to be 
invested in Government or 'Trust securities or deposited 
in. a special account opened in a scheduled bank of the 
Reser'^e Bank. The latter provision was to be applied tO’ 
a banking company already in existence after two years of 
the date of the commencement of the Act; 

' (7) ‘An obligation on every bahking company other 
than a scheduled bank of the Reserve Bank of India to 
maintain a cash reserve of at least and 5 per cent of 
ts time and demand liabilities and file with the registrar 
2very month a statement of the liabilities and cash reserve 
held on Friday of each week of the preceding month. In 
case of a default of this provision, every director or officer 
cf the -bank who is knowingly a party to the default is 
made liable; to a fine for every day during which the 
iefault continues. 

(8) A restriction on a banking company to form, or 
hold shares in, any subsidiary company except a subsidiary 
company formed of its own, 1 for the purposes set forth in 
the definition. ’ 

(9) The power of a court of law on the application of 
a banking company, temporarily unable to meet its obliga- 
tions, accompanied by a report of the registrar on its 
financial condition, to pass an order stajung the commence- 
ment or continuance of all proceedings against it on suck 
conditions, as it may think fit and to extend it from time 
to time, or to grant, interim relief,.,even if the application 
is hot accompanied by a report of the registrar. 

’ (10) A restriction on the appointment of persons 
indebted to a company whether banking or otherwise as 
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(2) No banking company incorporated under this Act on 
or atter the l.itii dty of January, i9J7, sha 1, a ter the expiry 
of two years from the commencement of tlie IndKin Compa- 
nies Amendment Act, 194-i carry on business in British India 
unless it satisfies the following conduions, vis. . 

fa) that the subscribed capital of the company is not 
dess than half the authorised capital, and the paid-up capital 
IS not less than half the subscribed capital, and 

(h) that the capital of the company consists of ordinary 
^haix4 onlv. or ordinary shares and such preference shares 
L may have been issued before the commencement of this 
Amendment Act, only, and 

(c) that the voting rights of all shjirc-holders are strictly 
nroUrtionate to the contiibution made by the shareho der, 
whether a preference shareholder or an ordinary shareholder, 
to the paid-up capital of the company. 

But the need for a single consolidated, up-to-date bank- 
ing law for the whole of India, has been long fe t, and ‘‘this 
ncxd has become the more insistent, because of the consider- 
:ible development that has taken place in recent years in 
- banking.’' Hence, a bill purporting to consolidate and^ 
amend the law relating to banking companies, was intro- 
duced in the Central Assembly in November, 1944. Its 
main features are as follows : — • 

fi) A simple definition of banking with the object of 
lim t ng the scope of the legislation to institutions in which 
the funds arc deposited primarily to ensure the safety and 
ready withdrawabihty ; 


(u) Piescription of minimum capital standards'; 

(lii) Prohibition of trading with a Hew to eliminating 
non-banking risks ; 

(iv) Inclusion in the scope of the legislation of banks 
' incorporated or registered outside British India ; 

(v) Provision of an expeditious procedure for hquida- 

(vi) Inspection of the books and accounts of a bank by 
the Reserve Bank when necessary ; 
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(vn) Empowering the Central Government to take action 
against banks conducting their affairs in a manner detri- 
mental to the interests of the depositors ; 

(vm) Prescription of a special form of balance-sheet and 
conferring of powers on the Reserve Bank to call for 
periodical returns. 

CLASSlriCATION i 

Commercial banks have been divided into four classes, 
viz., (1) those having a paid-up capital and reserve of Rs. 5 
lakhs and over, (2) those having a paid-up capital and 
reserve between Rs. 1 lakh and Rs. 5 lakhs, (3) those having 
a paid-up capital and reserve between i Rs. 50,000 and 
Rs. 100,000, and (4) those having a paid-up capital and 
preserve of less than Rs. 50,000. 


Thedirst group consists of («) Scheduled banks and (b) 
non-scheduled banks. The number of the former on 30-6-'45 
was 7.1 (including Imperial Bank) and that of the latter 35 
(in December 1943). Sec. 42(6) of the Reserve Bank of India 

Government shall^ by notifica- 
° inclusion in the 

included which carries! 
Pn the business of banking m B-tish India and which (a) 
has a paid-up capital and ave of an agnrenate value of 

Pf rupees, or which inL 7- 

ceases to earn/ nn h£.if - l^q^'dation 'or otherwise 

s;»=vSurd m '? ““y 

strength of their ^cond schedule mainly on the 

auditors showing their naid^un^r^'^t^'^* statement of 
lakhs or over. In view of ^ ’ 

by Government m including banks^m'^'thf^ ^ 

.ho„.d „t;.; 
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value of the paid-up capital and reserve arid not ihc book 
value as shown in the balance-sheet. In pursuance of this 
decision a new procedure for inclusion of banks was drawn 
up, under which the Rbser\'e Bank agreed to co-operate 
with Government in evaluating the paid-up capital and 
reserve and also in inspecting the books of the applicant 
bank if deemed desirable. The banks included in (a) are 
such banks and they have certain obligations to liilfil and 
privileges to receive in this capacity. The banks included 
in (6) are, however, such as have not been included in the 
list of the scheduled banks due to one or the other reason. 
Some have been registered and work only in Indian States, 
They cannot be included in the second schedule because 
they have no branches in British India. 

The second, third and fourth groups consist of non- 
scheduled banks. The number of the first two of them at 
the end of 1943 was 152 and 141 respectively and that of 
the third at the end of 1942 was 133. 

It may be added here that all the banks included m the 
fourth groun were those which had been established before 
the passage of the 1936 Amendment Act. Since then, no 
bank can be started without having a paid-up capital of 
at least Rs. 50,000. Besides, the combined capital and 
reserve of all the banks has been increasing gradually due to 
the provision (6) of the Indian Companies Amendment Act 
as laid down previously in this book,2 It may be interesting 
here to note the decline in the number of such banks due 
to the above reasons. At the end of the years 1939 to 1942, 
they numbered 400, 332, 147, and 133 respectively. Subse- 
quent figures are not available but they too must show the 
same tendency. The total number of all non-scheduled 
banks w’hich reported^ to the Reserve Bank of India at the 
end of 1944, was, however 613. This, of course, includes all 
institutions using the word 'bank' as part of their name 
whether accepting deposits on current account or not as per 
the proviso added >n 1942 to the section empowering the 
Reserve Bank of India to get a report of all banks in this 


^Please refer to page 267 of this book. 
^Please refer to page 5 of this book. 
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country. A- number of such banks should not be called 
banks. They use this title simply to get a distinction. 


PRESENT POSITION 


■ -\Vorld War U has had a great effect on banking in this 
coiinti-}. New institutions have been established and the 
old ones have expanded themselves. Tlie reason for this is* 
not that the war gave the banks a greater opportunity to 
finance internal trade and industry. The fact, on the con- 
trary, is that they u ere deprived during the war period of 
even the opportunity they had before it as the Government 
itself advanced all the finance needed by the concerns 
engaged in the supply of wai goods Besides," the soaring 
profits made by the industries themselves enabled them to 
be largely independent of bank credit. Government also 
came out with Ordinances against advances on the pledge of 
gram, bullion, etc. But their total deposits Jiave been going 
up and this fact ha' given a greater stimulus to banking' id 
this country than any other. The importance of India as a 
base of military operations was discerned at a very early 
stage of the war. This necessitated a great increase in ev- 
penditiire by the Government of India both on its own 
account and also on account of the allies The result has 


been a continuous and enormous increase in the currency, 
largely of note-issue, and hence in the deposits of the banks. 
There were checks to the increase in the latter, occasioned 
by unfavourable turns of the war, but they only served to 
underline the resilience and strength of the banking system. 

Since the war broke out, September, 1939, the" num- 
ber of the scheduled banks has been going up — not less 
than 32 having been included in the list up to the end of 
June, 1915. Some of these are, of course, from amongst 
those which were working in this country even before. But 
quite a good number consists of the newly started concerns, 
A few non-scheduled banks have also been established 
during this period. ^ 

The iiumber of the branches of the scheduled as well as 
non-scheduled banks has also been rising. While all sche- 
o" about 1250 offices in 1939, by June 1915, 

they had 2715 offices. Of the latter, if we exclude those ol 
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'the Imperial Bank of India (423) and the exchange banks (80) 
Joint Stock banks alone accounted for 2200 offices’i It is a 
matter of great satisfaction that quite a considerable num- 
ber of these offices has also been opened at places which 
were not served previously by any bank whatsoever. 
Finally, the increase in bank branches was due both to the 
establishment and inclusion of the new banks in the second 
schedule and to the opening of new branches by old ins- 
titutions. 

The deposits of both the Scheduled and non-Schedulcd 
banks have also grown up during this period. The total 
deposits of the former amounted to Rs. 2.H(j GO crores on Sep- 
tember 1, 1930, and those of the latter to Rs. I;»'9G croies on 
December .31, of the same year. In comparison to this the 
respective figures for the one were Rs,t8G5'8i crorcs on July 20, 
]9i ', and for the other Rs. -IG-Sn crores on November 2’l, i91-J. 
Of course, the figures for the scheduled banks include those 
of the lmpen.il Bank and the Exchange Banks as well. But 
it may be concluded safely that the increase is all round, not 
one-sided. 

The banks have also increased their capital. The bigger 
banks, like the Central Bank of India and the Bank of India, 
did so with a view to maintain the percentage of the same 
to deposits. In doing so, they took the ad\antagc of market 
conditions and by issuing their shares at a premium added 
to their rcseives as well. The smaller banks, however, did 
so with a view to attain the status of sclieduled banks. 
Their reserves have also been going up due to the provision 
6 of the 19,36 Companies Amendment Act. The desir.ability 
of tins tendency to increase capital has been questioned in 
many quarters. It is contended that there is nothing sacred 
about the ratio of capital to depo'^its and that its gradual 
decline need not cause any perturbation in banking circles. 
It is apprehended that an inllated capital structure may well 
prove a temptation to unsound investment and besides be- 
come a dead weight on earnings. From amongst the newly 
started banks, the capital structure of Bharat Bank (more 
than Rs. 2 crores) is bigger than that of even any of the ‘big 
five' that of the Hindustan Commercial Bank (about Rs. 
crores), is next to only first of them, i.e., the Central, and 61 

lb 
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the TJnilai Crimnu'icjnl <o only fir;! and second of 

Ihun, t f , the ‘Central and the Hank ot Indnt. 

Their cash posihon Ins aNo been itnprocin;;. While in 
the early thirties, thev nnintaincd a Inlancc of about of 
tiu- deposits, at prc',ent they m nntain a balance of at>out 
t;ri% of tlic same. This is ceriamly not desirable from the^ 
point of view of caininj> but has to b; done in this country 
S'. here cheque habit Ina not much dt velopcd and confidence 
is c.asilv sh.ikcn specially dunniJ war pcioJ on tfic receipt of 
the news of reverse;. With ihr restoration of peace, the 
policy mipht have to be chanifsd. 

0 n. RATIO'; s 

Bcside-; atfractinp deposits of all kinds, these banks 
finance whatever trade and indii'trv thev can, open c.a«h 
credits, discount hills and hundis, provide remittance facili- 
ties and render other services to the people. We already 
know of the part played by them in connection with the 
financing of a<iriculture and industry. In a .subacqufnt 
chapter, v.e shall also look to the parf played by them m 
financing foreign trade, though it may be mentioned here 
that thej do not take up this business to a very great extent. 
Whatever part they play in this connection is confined only 
to the movement of goods ftorn ports to the consuming 
centres and from mandis to ports. Their sliarc m this part 
of the business also is i\ol what it ought lo be mainlv be- 
cause of the opemug of tbeir branches bv the foreign 
banks in the interior or the establishment of their connec- 
tion with a few of them specially those man.aged by Euro- 
peans. 

Taking (kpo^its fir.st as we have seen, it has been stc.adilv 
growing and specially during war-penod. A> in most cast's 
tlie .amounts ot various deposits are not given sep.arately nor 
It can be formed of the distribution ot total amount between 
them. There IS. how ever, some information regarding the 
demand and time deposits of the Big Five of the loint stock 
banks and for a few years, of the scheduled banks in which 
tile former arc, of course, included. This reveals that the 
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ratio of the former was IS'l to 86*9 in 1913 ; 3‘1'8 to G5’2 in 
3920 ; 33-4 to 6G-6 in 1926 ; 35-0 to 65*0 in 1929 and 49-1 to 
50‘9 in 1935 and of the latter 54*6 to 43‘4 in 1936 ; 54‘8 to 
43 2 in 1938 ; 57-1 to 42-9 in 1940, and 7G-2 to 23-8 in 1942 ; 
and 72 99 to 27‘01 in 1944. It is a proof of the rising 
tendenc}' of the demand deposits over time deposits, 
and would have ordinarily reflected a development of the 
banking habit in the country. But, under the present 
circumstances, it is indicative merely of the smallness of 
time deposits. Several causes have been at wotk to dimi- 
nish the volume of fl.vcd deposits in this country. 

First of all, after 1920, post office savings bank accounts 
and cash certificates had become increasingly popular. 
The figures of the former for 1920 and 1939 were Rs. 2,134 
lakhs and Rs. 8,444 lakhs respectively, and of the latter for 
1920 and 193G were Rs. 575 lakhs and Rs. 6,598 lakhs 
respectively. Since, they have been falling of course. 
This was not only due to the confidence which post 
offices inspiie in a country like India, but also due to the 
course of interest rates offered by them, 

Ne.\t, life insurance and various kinds of government 
securities and stocks and debentures of- industrial com- 
panies also show the same tendency. 'Funds which used 
to appear formerly as fixed deposits, now pause for a while 
as current deposits on their way to absorption in perma- 
nent investment;' 

Interest rates® offered on all soits of deposits 
have also got a good deal of effect on their distribution. 
But no separate records for rates paid on fixed and current 
deposits are available in India except those for the Cential 
Bank of India. Tliere are, however, records available of 
the average rate paid on both types of deposits taken 
together for almost all the banks. Usually no interest 
ought to be paid on current deposits, and tliis is the practice 
which prevails in most of the other countiies. We know 
that 'demand deposits’ are sought by the public more as a 


®For this portion, the author has relied mainly upon 

Modern Banking in India — Muranjan. 

1 
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their progress. ' 

[In thousands of Rupees] - 


Name of Bank 

Year 

$ 

Deposits 

Fixed 

Savings 

Current 

Othcis 

Total 

Imperial Bank of 


B 

i ... 

- 


87,84,18 

India. 



I ... 

... 


96,03,17 


■ml 


f ... 


.»• 

1,08,91,90 


1D12 

••• 



... ‘ 

1,83,48,48 


1943 

••• 


• •• 

... 

2,14,52,80 


1944 

... 

... 

... 

»• * 

2,34,22,00 

Central Bank of 

1939 


... 

18,21.82 


29,88,82 

India. 

1910 

10,88,38 

• •• 

21,03,50 

... 

32,49.88 


1941 

12,03,12 


29,28,78 

... 

41,31,90 


1912 

11,91,48 

• •• 

48,13,88 

... 

59,05,34 


1943 

14,08,42 


87,55,29 

*»» 

81.83,71 


1944 



76,87,58 


94,48,68 

Bank of India ... 

1939 

• •• 

... 

... 

• * * 

18,59,51 


1940 

• •• 

... 

«*. 

*•* 

22,27,81 


1041 



... 


2.'., 88, 03 


1942 



... 

... 

8l),82,.i4 


1943 


... 

*•* 

... 

55,13,88 

• 

1944 


... 

49,80,28 

... 

80,82,71 

Allahabad Bank... 

1939 

0,08,97 

1,58,74 

3,27,49 

20,97 

11,18,17 


1940 

(S,ii2,r,7 

1,58,81 

3,88,87 

1,94 

11,89,70 


1941 

8,23,98 

1,37,59 

5,33,80 

2,29 

12,97,84 


1942 

5,38,20 


9,83,28 

2,41 

18,84,43 


1943 

7,87,13 

1.91,37 

11,08,52 

2,58 

20,87,80 


1944 

... 


... 

... . 

... 

Punjab National 

1939 



1,59,13 

0,17 

7,15,05 

Bank. 

1910 

r>,r,s,77 


2,38,02 

8,18 

8,02,97 


1941 



3,71,22 

7,88 

9,80,30 


1942 

7,49,23 


7,87,57 

9,53 

15,48,33 


1943 

13,08,14 


13,38,72 


28,4§,li; 


1941 

20,70,72 


18,78,02 

37,08 

37, 76, Si ' 

Bank of B.iroda... 

1939 

2,01,72 


4,32,59 

6,43 

6,99,14 


1940 

2, .>>1,70 


4 90,80 

5,99 

7,48,49 


1941 

1 3,36,13 


8,23,88 

... 

9,60,01 


1942 

2,83,08 


10,43,88 

... 

13,28,72 


1943 

6,07,83 


16,08,12 

... 

20,73,95 


1944 

.. ^ 

8,16,73 


20,23.28 

... 

28,38,99 








8 


Hhauit Bank 
United Com BanV 


Deposits 


Current 
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From the above nothing can be, truly speaking, said 
very definitely. In the case of some of tne banks the 
percentage is higher than in the case of others. There is 
also a very wide difference between the percentages in one 
year and the other. They are sufficiently elastic and may 
be taken to be capable of responding to the needs of the 
trade. These loans and advances include those for agri- 
culture and industries as well, however insignificant their 
'amount may be, and hence we are unable to form an exact 
idea of the e.xtent of their assistance to trade generally, 

"We must also look to the forms these loans and 
advances usually take. Cheque habit not being very 
popular in this country, it may be said that the amount of 
cash loans is very considerable. The securities generally 
offered for this purpose consist of land and buildings, 
ornaments, bullion and government papers. There is a 
decreasing tendency amongst the banks to agree to the 
granting of such loans. As far as possible, they try to 
persuade the borrower first of ail to open a current account 
with them and then sanction an overdraft to a limited 
extent. In most cases, the margin kept is not less than 
no per cent. Granting of loans in the form of cash credit 
is, however, the most important of these, because of the 
obvious reasons that it is beneficial both to the bankers 
and borrowers. The former, as we know, can at any time 
cease to advance money on it, while the latter is required 
to pay interest only on the amount actually standing 
against his debit at the end of each day. The basis for 
such credits is usually the trading stock of the borrower, 
which may be kept in his own godown or in that of the 
banker. In the former case, the banker puts his own locks 
and signboard and in the latter he charges godown rent. 
In both cases, they must be insured, and the premia, there- 
fore, naturally falls upon the borrower. Loans against 
the borrower’s personal seem ity are very rare, and when- 
ever they are granted, a two-named paper is, without any 
exception, secured. 

Coming to the discounting operations, it may "^be said 
that they are not very popular here. The value of bills 
discounted by the scheduled banks on 13-7-i5 was Rs, 14:'62 
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crores compared with their total deposit liabilities of 
Rs. 863 74 crores. The following table shows the percent- 
age of Bills discounted to total deposits in respect of the 
Imperial Bank of India and the ‘Big Five’ for three 
continuous years ; — 

PERCENTAGE OF BILES DISCOUNTED TO TOTAL 
DEPOSITS 


As per Balance Sheet in 



1941 

1 1942 

1943 

Imperial Bank 

... 

7T 


3'4 

Central Bank 


6‘4 


4'8 

Bank of India 

... 

2-6 

1 

0‘6 j 

0-5 

Allahabad Bank 

... 

2T 

3T 

37 

Punjab National Bank 

... 

1 

1 

i 

i 

... 

Bank of Baroda 

... 

1 

2'3 

0’3 

0’4 


This IS very discouraging and efforts must be made to 
improve the matters, as we know that this form of invest- 
ment IS the best from the banker’s point of view. It may, 
however, be added that of the newly established banks, 
Discount Bank of India, United Commercial Bank and 
Bharat Bank have been taking up this business to a greater 
extent. 

Finally, we have to take up the investment in govern- 
ment and other securities. The figure available also in- 
cludes the fixed deposits of one bank with the other, and 
hence nothing can be said very definitely with regard to it. 
But an approximate idea can be formed from the following 
table 
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PERCENTAGE OF INVESTMENTS IN GOVERNMENT AND OTHER 
SECURITIES AND FIXED DEPOSITS WITH BANKS TO 
TOTAL DEPOSITS 



As per B/S 
prepared 
in 1941 

As per B/S 
prepared 
in 1942. 

As per B/S 
prepared 
in 1943 

Imperial Bank of 
India 

64 

1 

72 

1 63 

Central Bank 

51 

61 

1 

55 

Bank of India 

45 

55 

57 

Allahabad Bank • • • 

! 49 

51 

49 

Punjab National Bank 

' 51 

61 

51 

Bank of Baroda 

48 

55 

60- 


A high percentage of investment in Govcuimcnt securi- 
ties is desirable from the point of view of realisability at 
any time but is not so from the point of view of helping 
the trade. The higlier is the percentage of loans and 
advances and bills discounted, the better it is. It may, 
however, be said that during war-penod the tendency for 
the investments in Government securities has become 
still more marked tlian what it was during the pie-war 
period. * ; 

Indian joint stock banks also provide remittance faci- 
lities and render other services to the public. As far as 
the provision of the lemittance facilities is concerned, the 
rates charged for it are very high' specially where there 
is no competition amongst the banks, and they should 
be lowered. / 

\J FUTURE 

The future of the joint stock banks in this country is 
dependent upon the policy of the Government to be follow- 
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ed m connection -with %'arious post-war schemes, both 
official and non-official. People in general^ are, boweverv 
v'ery pessimistic. They have seen that during the period 
that set m after the World War I, a deflationary policy- 
had been adopted and this along with several others did 
not allow the industries and trade of the country to prosper. 
The result was a set-back to the banking activities as well. 
Hence, they are afraid this time also, and look at every 
bank or office that is established in their locality with 
suspicious eyes. Of course, all banking booms have been 
followed in this country in the past by banking depressions. 
But this may hot happen this time. First of all, most of 
tlie banks that have been established during the war^penod 
have been established with sufficient amounts of capital. 
We know that because of the clause (Jr) of the Indian Com- 
panies Amendment Act, as laid down previously in 

this book, no bank could be s arted here with less than 
a paid-up capital of Rs. .50,000 at least. Besides, Rule IM'i 
of the Defence of India Rules, regarding control of capital 
issues, promulgated on the 17th May, 1010, has prevented 
the growth of unsound companies which stood little chance 
ot survival nn the post-war period. Since that date, all 
applications for the establishment of new’ banks have to 
obtain prior sanction of the Government of India which 
in its turn makes consultations w’lth the Reserve Bank of 
India. Ne\t, existing banks have also been strengthening 
their position during this period by making additions to 
their reserve funds and issuing fresh shares. Thirdly, we 
have got this time the watchful guidance of the Reserve 
Bank of India as a central banking institution of the 
country. The relationships between the Scheduled Banks 
and the Reserve Bank have become closer still during the 
war-period. The control of the Government over the bank- 
ing system of the country has also increased in the mean- 
time. Fourthly, as w’e have already seen the cash position 
of the banks has also much improved 'during the war- 
penod. The balances maintained by the Scheduled Banks 
with the Reserve Bank of India are now much in e.xcess 
of the statutory minimum Non-scheduied Banks have 
also steadily improved the percentage of their cash balances 
to total liabilities as is evident from their monthly Returns 
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to the Reserve Bank of India. Finally, there is much scope 
for expansion of their business by these banks in this 
country and let us hope against hopes that this time the 
Government of India will stretch its hands towards them, 
with a view to help rather than place obstructions in. 
their ways. 

SCOPE FOR EX 'AN 'lON 

These banks have got their offices in about IJOO 
towns. This means tliat there are no blanches of 
a modern bank in about liOU towns. But they are not 
of any business importance. Hence, they may be left for 
the present. What is of the utmost importance thesrC d.ay& 
IS a consolidation of the alieady e.visting b.inks and offices. 
We know that this was done in England during the later 
j^ears of the nineteenth century and the earlier years of the 
twentieth century. We have got in this country several 
. hundreds of banks in comparison to only IG in England, 
Smaller banks may amalgamate amongst themselves or with 
bigger banks. Some of tlie cities and towns have got an 
alarming number of the bank offices, c.g., Calcutt.i, 231 ; 
Bombay, 130; Lahore, Gl; Madnas, .5G ; Delhi, 50 ; Dacca,. 
37 ; Tnchinopoly, 35 ; Comibatore, 32 ; Amritsar and 
Ahmedabad, 20 each. No doubt, in ceitain cases the number 
of offices is justified when looked at the amount of business 
available. But in many cases this can be easily reduced by 
amalgamation. This will not only reduce competition, but 
also cut down rates of expenses to the total turn ovci of 
business. The scramble for business, the hectic open- 
ing of branches and the competition in deposit rales- 
should in future be avoided as much in the interest of 
the public as in that of the banks themselves. It will 
certainly be advantageous to all if banks follow a policy 
of proper co-ordination amongst themselves rather than 
of a cut-throat competition. Some of the banks also, as- 
we have seen, offer interest on demand deposits. This- 
practice should be discouraged. Then, there are people 
who believe that higher rates of interest should be offered 
o develop deposit habit in this country. But this is also- 
not essential. What is necessary is that the banks should 
inspire confidence amongst the depositors. The banking 
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Tiahit has spread considerably. A number of people have 
deposited in Government Defence and saving certificates. 
They are potential bank customers. There is, therefore, 
considerable scope for banking development. The banks 
will also do well to adopt a more liberal policy in resoect of 
loans and advance^i and bill discounting. As has already 
been observed, they can justify their existence only by 
financing tr.ade and industries and not by investment in 
’Government securities. Their investment port-folio has 
■considerably increased during war-period. The Reserve 
Bank can help them by freeing thepi of the same gradually 
as they need money for financing trade and industries. But 
this w ill be possible only if the post-war industrial schemes 
are put into operation. They might do well to act as an 
mtermediarj’ between investors and industiies. They should 
purchase the shares of an industrial concern in the first 
instance and then unload them to willing inv'cstors 
gradually. They are certainly in a position to do this. 
They have got "sufficient amounts of working capital' — 
•specially the"’lmpenal Bank of India and the ‘Big Seven'. If 
we look" to the Boards of Directors of these banks and of the 
industrial concerns, we shall find that many of them are 
common to both. They have thus got an insight of the 
working of the industries as well and shall be able to form 
judgment on the question of the possibility of the success 
of an industrial concern proposed to be established. This 
Avill also avoid the establi'shment of concerns with proposi- 
tions having no chance of success at all. The shares and 
debentures of the concerns passed by the banks shall be 
very popular with the investors, and in case they art to be 
taken up by the banks themselves in the first instance, they 
•shall later on be easily unloaded amongst the public. 

DIFFICULTICS AND 'DEFECTS 

Indian banks suffer from various difficulties and defects 
These must be removed in order to bring about their 
progress. 

(1) They are not patronised by the Government and its 
officials They keep accounts mostly wuth Imperial Bank 
and foreign banks ^ Semi-government institutions are also 
required to maintain their accounts with the Imperial Bank 
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in many cases. The Government of -the country should 
patronise only Indian banks, and all of lhem_not only llie 
Imperial Bank. 

(J) They have to face the competition of the foreign 
banks in important places, and thus suffer losses instead~of 
inking any piofits. It is only in small towns that their 
lusiness is at all lucrative. The recent tendency has been 
or the branches in big towns to open pay-office? in smill 
towns with a view to compensate their losses in the former 
by making gains m the latter. 

(.'?) Most of the industries and a large part of trade^ 
specially foreign trade,' is controlled by non-lndians who- 
naturally prefer to deal with banks of their respective 
countries working in India. 

(4) Even Indian traders and businessmen arc found to be 
maintaining their accounts with fortign banks. This is due 
to the lack of patriotic feelings. In utliei countries such 
sentiments play a very important part. 

(5) There is the competition of the Imperial Bank witli 
its privileged position, formerly as the premier bank of the 
country and at present as an agent of tlie Beserve Bank 
of India. 

(G) There is also a lack o| confidence in these banks due- 
to their repeated failures. 

(7) There is the difficulty of the realisation of their' 
money by the banlcs because of certain legal hindrances. 
TJiere are some succession laws which give a right of the 
transference of property to even distant relation-,, and the 
bankers very often find that a part of the security accepted 
against a loan is to be shared by a person other than tin ir 
debtor. 

(.S) Equitable mortgages — mere deposit of documents- 
without any mortgage deeds or registration — are valid only 
in a limited number of places. They form the mos't 
convenieitt type of security both for thc debtois to offer and 
the bankers to accept, and in their absence a good deal of 
incoi-^nience is experienced and business hampered. 

(9) There being a scarcity of bills and the absence of 
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banl: acccpt.incuir., bAfilrm nrc coinpellecJ lo invest a ida- 
tivcly larjjc proportion of tJitir fund-; in fplt-fdjjed ■-•ecuritics'. 
This' IS not desirable. Tiicy can /tistify ’tiitir eaistcnce only 
by lielping trade .and not 'by lK-Jpin;j the Government iii 
' r.iising lo.an«. 

(10) Here b, mbs ate required lo shmv their <ecurcd and 
un-stciired loans sep.iratcly in their balance ‘■lieet .. Further, 
tlierc arc no institutions in tins coimtrv like the Ceyds of 
England and Duns and Bradstrectsof Ani'crica for .stipiilvin" 
•fhc banks with informalion regarding the financial statu'soT 
the borrowers Tiicsc and other causes ate responsible for 
itheir not gr.mting clean adv.inccs which plav an important 
p.irt in the banking systems of the Western countries, 

(It) All banks conduct their business in Krmhsh Onfv 
a few recognise cheques .and s,g„aturcs in Indian lanmiagei 
The proportion of the Indians knowing English htinii Mnall 
this •'^'1'' ^ great dr.iwb.ick in the development of bankiin* 

habit 111 the country. s’ 

(p) Indi.au banks have been modelled on (he linc.s of 

English banks. Many of them have adopted an espensive 
Avstem of management. They base not combined 'wit the 

""’■’''I'-'- ~ 

,h« They are iS.'Ury bSv -I “ri 

(14) Indian banks have no association of fi...:.. j 

ahe eyes of the general public Tlie Pi.ni ->i banks m 

hasskeredtheSnostorthis^^^^^ 

(IG) There has been a great dearfli nf j 
.and there has, therefore been nf ?sii personnel, 

■ble for trained bank S. somewhat of a scram- 
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SUGGESTIONS TOR IMPROVEMENT 

In Order to remove the above difficulties and defects, the 
following measures may be successfully adopted. 

(1) As has already been suggested, the Government of 
the country should patronise only Indian banks and all of 
them— not only the Imperial Bank. It has placed certain 
restrictions on these banks on the grounds of safety. These 
must be accompanied by concessions, and the most import- 
ant of them will be a patronage of the Government. It 
should make all payments b)' means of cheques and insist 
on the same being done by institutions under its control 
as well. 

( 2 ) Restrictions should be placed on the opening of and 
doing business by the foreign banks. They may not be 
allowed to open branches in inland towns and receive 
deposits beyond a certain limit. Provisions may also be 
made fur the elimination of competition between them and 
the Indian banks in other spheres as well. 

(3) The Imperial Bank of India with its ^sist resources 
should, instead of entering into competition with the Indian 
banks, take np the financing of foreign trade and industries. 

(4) Equitable mortgages should be allowed in important 
towns, as they form the most convenient type of security 
both from the bankers’ and borrowers' point of view. 

(5) Use of bills and hundis should be made more freely 
with a view to make discounting more popular. This can, 
however, be done by adopting certain measures whose 
discussion will be made later on. 

(G) Banks should grant more of personal loans. This 
can be made possible only by maintaining by the bank 
managers personal relations with the bazar people, and for 
this purpose, it is necessary that they should belong to the 
same locality and not be outsiders. It has often been 
observed that local people arc in a better position to build 
business than the outsiders. 

(7) Banks should conduct their business in the langu- 
age known to their clients. This will facilitate their 
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dealings N%ilh them and rcbult in larger business to be 
built up. 

(8) They should adopt the simplicity and economy ot 
the indigenous banker^. They may form partnership with 
them on 'Commandit principle' as has already been explain- 
ed. They must also not be \’ery rigid in following theit 
rules of business. Indian barihs are noted for their fwlay 
in making the payment of a c’neque. It is really an oideal 
of the first class for a customer to obtain the payment of a 
cheque from any one of them. 

(P) Only persons c.apablc of understanding banking 
principles and taking part in the actual conduct of the 
business of a b.ink should be included in its directorate. 
Higli sounding names should cease to have an attraction 
for the banks. 

(10) Indian banks should form an association of their 
own and work in esprit dc corps. 

(11) The Rescrye IBank of India should gix'c financial 
assistance without any grudge to such banks as deserve it 
whenc\erthej need the same. Thus will inspire confidence 
m tiiem. 

(li) Banks should take up promising university gradu- 
ates and give them the necessary technical training. Some 
such action is essential in the best interests of sound and 
progressive banking. There arc B. Com. graduates with 
Banking qualifications. They may also be of great help. 


LEADING INDIAN JOINT STOCK BANKS 
Central Bank of India 

The Central Bank of India was establi-^hed in 1911, 
mainly due to the untiring efforts and banking genius of 
Sorabji Pocbkanwala in whom it found a managing director 
of rare abilities. His death in 1938 was reallv a serious 
blow to the Indian banking in general and the Central 
Bank of India m particular. This bank at present tops the 
list of all joint stock, banks in every respect whether we 
take up capital and reserve, deposits, branches or any other 
item of business. The year 1923 w.as a turning point dn 
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the bank’s career. It saw the amalgamation of the Tata 
Industrial Bank with it which resulted in an increase of 
its capital and reserve liability from Rs. 80 lakhs to 
Rs. 268 lakhs, deposits from Rs. 14 crores to Rs. 18 crores, 
and the ratio of the former to the latter from 5 to 7 per 
cent to 17 to 18 per cent. The bank opened its first branch 
in Karachi in the early phase of the I Great War, and by its 
close the number had reached to 5. In 1934, the number 
of its offices was 68 ; in 1937, it was 89 ; in 1938, 101 ; 
in 1940, 132 and in 1943, 217. No Indian bank has faced as 
much difficulty as this There were as 'many as 9 runs on 
this bank during the first twenty-five years of its foundation. 

This bank like the Imperial Bank is represented in 
all the provinces of the country. The average rate of in- 
terest offered by it on time and demand deposits taken 
together is lower than what is paid by other leading Indian 
banks. Since 1921, it has been showing separately the 
aggregate interest paid on fixed deposits and current de. 
posits. Ifi the twenties, fixed deposit rates were above cur- 
rent deposit rates by more than 2 to 3 per cent, and in the 
thirties by more than 1’3 per cent to 2 per cent. With 
the lowering in the margin of the rates of interest, there 
has been an increase in the percentage of current and 
savings bank deposits to total deposits. 

Bank of India 

The Bank of India was launched m 1906, and since 
then it has taken quick strides. In point of resources, it holds 
at present the second place among the Big Five. This bank 
has enjoyed a remarkable immunity from runs. It has 
followed a very cautious policy of expansion. For about 
20 years from its birth it had no branches. In 1945, its 
offices numbered only 28, of which as many as 5 were in 
Bombay, 3 in Calcutta, 4 in Ahmedabad, 2^ each in Nagpur 
and Poona, and one each in Andhehri, Bandra,'jamashedpur, 
Rajkot, Amritsar, Bhuj (Kutch), Junagadh, Karachi, 
Madras, Palanpoveraval and Surat. It is thus a bank of 
mostly Bombay Presidency. It showed the courage of 
opening a branch outside India also at Mombasa m 1921, 
but the same \yas closed only after being in existence for 
two years. It has« sought to maintain a comparatively large 

19 
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ratio of capital and reserve to its deposit liabilities. 

This bank also does not otTer high rates of interest to 
attract deposits and its investments arc also verj' liquid 
and safe. It commenced with a dividend of o per centiin 
1907, and has gradually increased the same, the 1915 divi- 
dend being 12.%. 

Allafiabad Bank 

The Allahabad Bank is flic oldest among Indian joint 
stock banks. It was launched in Allah^ibad in 1805. In 
1921, the P. & O. Banking Corporation made an offer of 
affiliation which wa.s accepted by its shareholders. The 
P. & O. paid Rb. 406 for e.icli fully paid share of Rs. 100 
which had never Iieen quoted in the market above Rs. ff65. 
Along with tlie transference of its ownership there was also 
a transference of its head office to Calcutta. In 1927, the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China purchased a 
majority of its shares from the P. & O. and hence there was 
again a change in its ownership. ’ 

This bank has also followed a very cautious policy. 
Us first branch was opened at Cawnpore in 1886. Jn 1917, 
the total number of offices was only 12 The subsequent 
growth has no doubt been slightly rapid, but it docs not in 
any way reflect upon its adverse position. In 1943, the 
total number of its offices was 71. The percentage of cash 
to deposits has also been fairly large. Besides, its invest, 
ments have always been in the most liquid form, i.c., in 
Government securities. This policy is no doubt sound from 
the point of view of safety, but it is not good from the point 
of view of giving encouragement to the trade, industry and 
commerce of the country. 

From the point of view of resources, the bank ranks 
third amongst the Indian joint stock banks. It operates 
chiefly in the United Provinces and the Punjab. Its rate of 
dividend has been IG per cent in recent years. 

Punjab National Bank 

V, Punjab National Bank was registered in 1895, and 
Bank of India, it is a purely Indian manag- 
ed bank. It has, all along its career, been making a slow 
and steady progress In 1945, it had 184 offices in all and 
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most of them were concentrated in the Punjab. From the 
point of view of resources its position is fourth among the 
Indian joint stock banks. Like some other Indian banks it 
has had difficulties but they have all been tide away with 
success. 

The bank does not pay very high rates of interest for 
"attracting deposits. But its rate of earning has always 
been lower than that of other banks. It is due to the fact 
that its resources per branch are the lowest of those of the 
Big Five, the volume of deposits being small and the num- 
ber of branches being high. 

Bank of Baroda 

The Bank of Baroda was established in 1909. Its first 
branch was opened in 1919. In 1145, it had ST offices in all 
— most of them being concentrated in Kathiawar and Gu- 
jarat. It has maintained a high cash ratio — generally above 
15 per cent. From the point of view of its resources, it 
ranks fifth amongst the Indian joint stock banks. Its rate 
of gross profit is also very low mostly because in the area 
it operates, there is an abundance of funds, and hence a 
keen competition" for business among banks and private 
lenders. 

Bharat Bank 

The Bharat Bank was registered in 1942, and is an infant 
in comparison to other big joint stock banks. But its capi- 
tal IS the highest of any other, i.e., more than Rs. 2 crores. 
It has also opened quite a large number of offices — 216 in 
March, 1 943 and compares very favourably with even the Cen- 
tral Bank of India. It has built up very high deposits as well 
and at present ranks sixth amongst joint stock banks. It 
has beaten a number of good institutions. Indian Bank 
and Bank of Mysore were sixth and seventh before its 
establishment. With this rate of progress, it might beat 
even some of the ‘Big Five’ in near future and take up then- 
position. 

United Commercial Bank 

The United Commeicial Bank was established in 1944. 
Its capital IS also higher than that of any of the ‘Big Five' 
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excepting the Central Bank of India, i.e., Rs. 1 crore. It 
has also got a verj' promising future. 

Indian Bank 

The Indian Bank ranked sixth amongst the joint stock 
banks. Its place has, however, been taken by the Bharat 
Bank. This bank w as registered in 1907 . It is even now 
the largest bank in South India. Us Head Office is in 
Madras and it had in 1943 50 offices in all — most of them 
having been opened in the years' after 1935. The bank is, 
a Nattukotai Chetties bank' in the Sense that most of 
its shares are held by this class of people. A very high 
percentage of loan has also been made to this class of 
people. The Chetties are themselves bankers and act 
as intermediary between the bank and the borrowers. 
The bank prefers the personal security of the Chetties to 
that of goods, etc. This is the reason why it avoids invest- 
ment in Government securities and holds a considerable 
proportion of funds in the form of loans) advances and bills. 

It has not suffered in any way for this. Other banks can 
take a lesson from it and employ with advantage indigenous 
bankers as intermediaries. 

Bank of Mysore 

The Bank of Mysore was launched in l'T2. Though its 
resources always have been very large, it has been granted 
the privilege of being a scheduled bank only very recently, 
I.e., in the year 1943. Prior to this, the same could not be 
possible, probably because it had no office in British India. 
The rate of dividend for the last several years has been 14 
per cent. 

Other Banks 

There are a number of other banks which are' of consi- 
derable importance, viz, Comilla Banking Corporation, 
Comilla Union Bank, Bank of Jaipur, Discount Bank ofi 
India, Exchange Bank of India and Africa, Habib Bank,” 
Hindusthan Commercial Bank, Punjab and Sind Bank, 
Traders Bank, and Union Bank. 

OBLIGATIONS OF SCHEDULED B.ANKS 
It has -already been observed as to wdiich banks can 
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become -scheduled banks. They are required, in addition, 
to fulfil certain obligations. First of all, a scheduled bank 
is required to keep an account with the Reserve Bank of 
India and maintain in it a balance of at least 5 per cent 
of its demand and 2 per cent of its time liabilities. For 
this purpose, it has to intimate to the Reserve Bank the 
name of the banking office of the latter bank at which it 
desires to maintain its principal account. The "jcheduled 
banks are allowed to open accounts with the Reserve Bank 
at any or all places where it has its offices or branches 
provided the former also have .their offices or branches at 
such places. If a scheduled bank has no office or branch 
at the same place as the office of the Reserve Bank at which 
the principal account of the bank has to be maintained, 
.it is allowed to open an account at such office of the Re- 
serve Bank. A scheduled bank has also to send to the 
■Central Government and the Reserve Bank a weekly return 
of its position in the form prescribed by section 42{2) of the 
Reserve -Bank Act. Where the Reserve Bank is satisfied 
that the furnishing of a weekly return is impracticable in 
the case of a particular scheduled bank by reason of the 
geographical position of the bank and its branches, it may 
require the scheduled bank to furnish a monthly return in 
/lieu of the weekly return. This return is also required to 
ibe sent to the same office at which the principal account of 
•the bank is maintained. In the event of failure to send the 
(return on the prescribed day or maintain the minimum 
balance referred to above, a penalty is imposed. For a 
'failure to send the return to the Central Government or the 
Reserve Bank, as the case may be, or to each on the pres- 
cribed day a fine of one hundred rupees for each day 
-during which such failure continues is levied. And for a 
ifailure to maintain the prescribed minimum balance, a bank 
-IS required to pay to the Reserve Bank in respect of each 
■day during which the default continues penal interest at a 
rate of .three per cent above the bank rate on the amount by 
which.it (falls short of this minimum, and if on the day fixed 
for the next return such balance is still below tlm prescribed 
minimum as disclosed by this return the rate of penal inter- 
est is iiacreased to a rate five per cent above the bank rate 
.in respect jnff that day and each sp^bsequent day on which the 
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balance held at the bank at the close of the business on 
that day is below the minimum. The penalties imposed 
for both (he defaults are payable on demand which is made 
by the Deposit Accounts Department of the office of the 
Reserve Bank where the scheduled bank maintains its 
principal account and sends weekly returns, and in the 
event of a refusal by the defaulting bank to pay on sucHt 
demand, action can be taken in a court of law. As some 
of the banks were in the habit of not maintaining the pre- 
scribed minimum balance with the Reserve Bank and 
preferred to pay the penal interest, by a recent amendment 
to the section laying down the penalty in November 1940, 
j.c , the Reserve Bank of India (Third Amendment) Act, 
1940, the penalty for default has been made even more 
stringent by empowering the Reserve Bank to prohibit 
defaulting banks from accepting fresh, deposits during the 
continuance of the default and by penalising directors and 
their ofificers who !are knowingly and wilfully parlies to a 
default. 


THEIR PRIVILEGES 

The scheduled banks have also been granted certain 
privileges, and tlie most important of these is that they 
can get financial accommodation in (he shape of the redis- 
count of eligible bills or loans and advances against eligible 
‘■ecurities from the Reserve Bank. The kind of bills winch 
the Reserve Bank may discount and the various securities 
against which it may^ make loans and advances are men- 
tioned m section 17 of the Reserve Bank Act, and financial 
accommodation can be obtained only on their basis. The 
lending policy of the Reserve Bank as well as the kind of 
accommodation - which scheduled banks may obtain fioin 
the Bank have been explained in the Bank’s Memorandum, 
dated the 7th December, 1948 on ‘Discounts for and 
Advances to Scheduled Banks’ and may be recapitulated 
here briefly. In conformity with the usual practice of 
central banks in other parts of the world and with a view 
to promoting the development of banking on sound lines 
in this countr}', the Reserve Bank in extending its credit 
to the scheduled banks has to take into consideration not 
only the nature of the security offered to it, but also the 
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office or pay office, and at which there is an 
apncy of the Reserve Bank, free of charge • 

(c) other remittances to its principal account sub 

a.‘f£ t 

following rates : ^ treasury agencies, at the 

Upto Rs. 5,000 1 /ICO/ /AT- • 

Over Rs. 5,000 •” /ro% Re. 1) 

Actual T. ■“ (Minimum Rs. 3-2) 

Actual telegram charges are realised in addition 

AH ^’ON'-SCHEDULED banks 

contamedm^fhe Inffian^Co^® conform to the regulations 

Eul (he.r aI? iS! 

cnbed Returns and the'^Snfe^an ^^e pres- 

nnnimu-n cash balances with prescribed 

recapitulated here once mL L °"^"selves may be 

are concerned, we have alreadl f scheduled banks 
gise the Return is reouireH ^ noticed them. In their 
Bank of India, not tT the remsffia Reserve 

balances are also required fn minimum- 

not with their ownseh4s A, it and 

It may be said that thoL' h^^n^ banks 

oanks operating m British i.aAi-''^'^^' Of the non-scheduled 

pSIsilfilgsl 
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Since loth February, 1945, a non-scheduled bank may 
also open an account with the Reserve Bank of India subject 
to the following terms and conditions : — 

(1) It maintains a minimum balance commensurate with 
the volume of business transacted and in no case less than 
Rs. 10,000. The Reserve Bank has the right to prescribe a 
higher minimum if the labour involved in keeping the' 
account is out of proportion to the balance maintained, and 
to close the account if the minimum is not maintained. 

(2) The account is not to be treated as an ordinary 
current account and cheques in favour of third parties are 
not to be issued. It may, however, be used for remittance 
purposes and inter-bank transactions 


TEST QUESTIONS 

1. What are the provisions contained in the Indian Com- 
panies Amendment Act, 1936 and 1944 regarding banking 
companies ’ 

j j classes Indian joint stock banks have been 
banl« ^ Describe in detail what you know of the scheduled 

3. W^at is the present position of the Indian joint stock 

thmr'sUfaHe^LS!" 

” on Indian Banking. 

i same’ What 

do you think is its future ’ 

stock ioint 

stock banks ? Give suggestions for their improvement. 

joint stoX'^bl4?°''^ important Indian 

banks """" obligations and privileges of the scheduled 

some tonch with'^tte non stSd^Trl^K°^i maintains 

does It afford to them ? banks ’ What facilities 



CHAPTER XVII 

IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA 

The circumstances under which the Imperial Bank 
of India was created and the conditions under which rt 
carried on its operations till the establishment of the 
Reserve Bank of India have already been dealt with in the 
twelfth chapter. But there are certain other matters con- 
cerning it which must be taken up at this stage, and of 
these the most important is the question as to why this 
bank was not made a full-fledged central bank and a new 
institution ha'd to be created as such. Then, we shall look 
up to other things. 

REASONS FOR WHICH THE IMPERIAL BANK WAS NOT 
MADE A FULL-FLEDGED CENTRAL BANK . 

(1) First of all, a central bank must have a broad national' 
outlook in the absence of which it cannot be expected to look 
to the country’s economic well-being and bring about an 
advancement of national banking in it. Imperial Bank of 
India never evidenced it. On the other hand there were- 
illustrations cited before the Hilton-Young Commission 
which went to prove that it refused assistance to Indian 
banks even against government securities. While vast 
credit lines were extended by it to non-Indians, even reason^- 
able facilities were refused to the people of this country. 

(2) Indian banks had always been looked by it witht 
competitive eyes and more as rivals rather than compli- 
mentary units in the country's banking system. Under the 
circumstances no change of policy could be expected 
merely by placing upon it the responsibilities of a central 
bank. 

(:-!) The large number of branches which the Imperial 
Bank of India had, were regaided as an unnecessaiy 
appendage to a central bank which can regulate fhe money 
market through its branches only at the most important 
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places. A central bank, ui fact, fulfils its mission by mere 
existence than by actual operations. Finally, with a large 
'number of branches its energies would have been dissipated 
in their management rather than in the control of the 
banking system of the country. 

(4) The directorate and management of the bank being, 
preponderatingly non-lndian, it could not be expected^ 
to feel the needs of the country and act m its interest 
specially vhen they were against those of their respectne 
.countries 


(5) Its transformation into a central bank "'would hate 
necessitated far-reaching changes to be made in its work- 
ing and its shareholders might not have liked these. Under 
the circumstances, bitter "feelings would have arisen be- 
tween them and the state, and the beginning of the career 
of a central bank with such unfortunate events would have 
been extremely undesirable. 

. Imperial Bank of India had been established 

With the avowed objeci of earning profits, while a central 
bank has, on occasions, to forego them in the interest of 
he country at large. When a boom has to be checked, a 
ntral bank has to refuse loans and laise the rate of 
^ commercial bank would not like to do so 
when a depression has to be 
onpn mo difficulty with regard to the 

sill off o ^ bank has generally to 

and nurchase^thl’^'^A during a boom period at low rates 
-rates ^ during a depression period at high 

meraa^banfm!! f Banque de France combines com- 
S t IS the central banking ft-nc- 

s ffiation n Ih lrf f ^^o^^try. In fact, the 

has few sensitive e l"' While Fmnce 

funds to invest abroad"’"^ A- ’u export tiade and large 
in her export trade and ^ many sensitive elements 

both on private' arid nnW®" obligations to foreign investors 
■stances,the Wenal Rani" Under the circum- 

■banking functions with combine commercial 

Furthe? there was the n banking funcUons. 

vas the question of its competition with 
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other banks. There was already an outcry of some banks- 
regarding this matter against it. Had it been given the 
functions and status of a central bank without depriving it 
of its commerciarbanking function's, it would have become^ 
far more powerful and would have been able to offer more 
serious competition to them and might have even thieatened: 
the existence of some. In fact, the holder of the ultimate 
reserves of the country should not itself be the channels 
through which the credit is given to individuals and firms. 
Moreover, it could not have functioned as a bankers' bank 
also because it might have been tempted to withhold suffi- 
cient help from its rivals even if they needed and deservedi 
it ; and they far from regarding it as their saviour in their 
time of need would have for this reason also been always 
suspicious of its attitude towaids them and jealous of its 
privileges. Further, the bank would have been suspected 
of managing the currency more in its own interest thaa 
those of the country. Finally, it could not have been able 
to perform both the commercial and central banking func- 
tions efficiently, as it would have been heavily burdened. 

(8) Although it had been given the right to obtain loans- 
upto a maximum of Rs, 12 crores from the Paper Currency 
Department of the Government at the bank rate subject, 
to a minimum limit of 6 pe^ cent for the first Rs. 4 crores 
and 7 per cent for the remaining 8 crores, on the security 
of the inland bills or hundis of an equal amount, with a 
view to enable it to assist the money market ifi the busy 
season, it could not be at all successful in preventing the 
very wide range of seasonal fluctuations in the interest 
rates and the very high levels which they reached in certain, 
times of the year. 'The retention of the ultimate control 
of currency in the hands of the government and the peculiar 
arrangement by which aid from currency reserves was 
made dependent on particular levels of the bank rate were, 
no doubt, aggravating factors in the situation.' Still, it 
cannot be doubted that it lay in the power of the Imperial 
Bank to moderate the range of fluctuations but it preferred 
its own profits to national interests and exploited to the 
full the highly seasonal demand for currency. This is only 
-one of the instances. Truly speaking, it failed to act as a 
central bank in'various spheres it had been given power 
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to act as such. 

THE apprehended consequences of the deprivation 
OF ITS COMMERCIAL BANKING FUNCTIONS 
From the above discussion it has become clear that 
much of the position would have been improved by the 
deprivation of its commercial banking functions. But it 
could not be done as certain dire consequences were appre- 
hended. These were as follows . — 

{!) There are many places where Imperial Bank is the 
only bank doing commercial business. These would have 
been deprived of their banking facilities. 

(2) In many places where there are also the branches 
of other banks, its cessation of taking up commercial bank- 
iao functions would have given them its monopoly. This 
would have resulted in a loss to the people in general. 

The Imperial Bank . has inspired confidence m the 
^blic and many persons have deposited their money with 
it. They would have been compelled to withdraw at least 
what they had deposited in fixed deposit accounts with^ it 
as it could not have been allowed to continue receiving 
deposits in fixed deposit accounts because the same would 
have meant allowing it to compete with other banks. The 
Reserve Bank ot India has also not been allowed to receive 
deposits on interest with this very view. Acceptance of 
deposits on interest presupposes profitable investment and 
hence the risk which a central bank cannot undertake keep- 
ing in view its position Most of the deposits in current 
accounts would have also been withdrawn as they are kept 
with a view to obtain, other banking facilities and tliese 
would not have been available, had the bank ceased to carry 
on commercial banking functions. The situation would 
have been aggravated, had it been decided to close liiost of 
its branches, as they are regarded to be an unnecessary 
appendage to a central bank. Many of the persons com- 
pelled to withdraw their money from the Imperial Bank 
would not have liked to invest it anywhere else and might 
have converted the same into hoards. 

(4) The Imperial Bank of India has raised the standard 
of commercial banking by its own working. If left to 
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themselves, other banks might have lowered it down. This 
would have been quite detrimental to the interests of the 
country. 

THE 1934 IMPERIAL BANK AMENDMENT ACT 

The Imperial Bank of India was not made a full-fledged 
central bank and a new institution viz., the Reserve Bank 
of India had to be raised. This necessitated certain 
changes in the working of the Imperial Bank and these 
were brought about by the 1934 Imperial Bank Amend- 
ment Act. As a result of the same, it has become a fully 
commercialised bank freed from certain restrictions on its 
business. As was pointed out in Chapter XII, the Imperial 
Bank Act had laid down the business that it could and 
could not undertake. The 1934 Imperial Bank Amendment 
Act could not surely lemove all the restrictions on its 
business as its position is still required to be safeguarded 
and specially because it has become the sole agent of the 
Reserve Bank in places where it has its branches and the 
Reserve Bank has no office of its own. The aforesaid Act 
contains the provisions allowing it the following ; 

(1) Conducting of any business in tts London office. 
Previous to this, it could not open accounts for persons who, 
within three years, were not either its customers in India or 
those of the Presidency Banks. 

(2) Opening of branches outside Indta m London and 
elsewhere. Previous to this as has already been observed 
it had a branch in London only and could not have it in 
any other place. 

(3) Conducting of banking business in the country itself 
more freely than till that time. It can now grant loan or 
cash credits on the shares of the Reserve Bank, on the 
debentures issued under the authority of municipal board or 
committee, or rulers of native states with the sanction of 
the Governor-General-in-Council, or of limited liability com- 
panies ; and on goods hypothecated to it as security on the 
authority of the Central Boaid by its speiaal directions in- 
stead of only on goods actually in its possession. All these 
things weie not previously allowed. Again, the period allow- 
ed for loans meant to finance seasonal agricultural opera- 
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tions has also since then been extended to nine months in- 
stead of to SIX months for all loans as previously. Finally, 
holding of immovable property as security for any loan or 
advances has also been since then alloued in certain cases. 

(4) Borroxring of iiioitey outside Judta for conducting its- 
business This was also not allowed previously. 

The control of the Government has also been since then' 
loosened. The Governor-General-in-Council now appoints 
only two non-officials as directors, and one officer as a mem- 
ber of the Central Board without any power to vote. Re- 
gulation 54 of the old Act of 1920 has also been repealed 
and this means that the Governor-General-in-Council has 
now no power to issue instructions to it regarding any 
matter, or call for any information, or insist on the 
publication of its assets and liabilities in whatever form he 
desires. He can, however, appoint auditors to examine and 
report on the affairs of the bank even now in case of 
necessity. 


THE EXECUTIVE OF THE IMPERIAL B.AXK 

To safeguard regional interests and give the bank 
a large freedom in banking, it has got three local offices at 
the headquarters of the three Presidency Banks. Each local 
office has got a local board elected separately by the 
shareholders w’hose names stand on the registers of 
their respective areas. The local board consists of one 
president, one vice-president, one secretary, one treasurer, 
and not less than three members. Subject^to the bye-law’S 
made b}' the Central Board, it has the power generally to 
transact all the usual business of the bank, and as regards 
entries in the branch registers, respectively kept at the- 
local offices, the power to examine and pass or refuse to 
pass transfers and transmissions and to approve or refuse to 
approve transfers of shares and to give certificates of 
shares. 

Then, there is a Central Board consisting of the fol- 
lowing as directors ; 

(1) the presidents, vice-presidents and secretaries ofi 
the local boards j 
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(2) one person elected from amongst themselves by 
“the members of each local board ; 

(3) a managing director appointed by the Central 
Board for a period not exceeding five years on such terms 
as it directs, and eligible for re-appointment by it for such 
further periods not exceeding five years in each case as it 
thinks fit ; 

(4) such number of persons not exceeding two and 
not being officers of the Government as are nominated by 
the Governor-General-in-Council. They hold office for one 
year but are eligible for re-nomination ; 

(5) a deputy^managing director appointed by the Cen- 
tral Board ; 

(6) an officer of the Government nominated by the 
•Governor-General-m-Council. 

The directors specified in (.7) and secretaries specified 
in (1) and the officer specified in (6) are at liberty to attend 
all meetings of the Central Board and to take part in the 
deliberations', but they are not entitled to vote on any 
question arising at the meeting ; provided that the deputy 
managing director is entitled to vote m the absence of the 
managing director. 

The function of the Central Board is to supervise 
generally the affair and business of the bank and to exer- 
cise all powers and do all such acts and things, as may be 
exercised or done by the bank and are not by the Act 
expressly directed or required to be done by it in general 
meetings. For its guidance and that of the local boards, 
it has made a number of bye-laws concerning important 
matters. 

There are the provisions also for holding annual 
general meetings and special meetings of all the share- 
holders or only those enlisted on a branch register to pass 
the accounts or transact such business as may be placed 
before them. 

BUSINESS WHICH THE BANK IS AUTHORISED 
TO TRANSACT 

The bank is authorised to transact the following 
business : — 

20 
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(1) to advance money and open cash credit upon the 
cecuntv of (a) stocks, funds and trustee securities including 
those of a Local Government or the Government of Ce> Ion 
and shares of the Reserve Bank of India ; (6) securities 
of the state-aided railways sanctioned hy the Governor- 
General-in-Council for investment , (c) debentures, etc., 
^sued under the authority of any Act of a legislature 
established m British India, or on behalf of a district 
board or a municipal bo-ird or committee, or debentures, 
etc issued on the authority of a Prince or Chief of an\ 
State in India sanctioned by the Governor-Gencral-in- 
Council or of limited liability companies subject to the 
directions issued by the Central Board, (rf) goods pledged 
with, or hypothecated to it under the authority of the 
Central Board by its special directions, or the documents 
of /title to them deposited or assigned with it, (e) accepted 
bills and promissory notes endorsed by the payees and 
joint and several promissory notes of two or more persons 
or firms unconnected with each other in general partner- 
ship, and if) fully paid shares of limited liability companies 
or ^immovable property or documents of title relating 
thereto as collateral security where the original security 
is one of those specified in (a) to (d) and subject to the 
directions issued by the Central Board where the original 
security is of the kind specified m (c). In the case of 
advances to the Secretary of State, however, no security is 
needed if the Central Board so thinks. 


(2) to sell and realise proceeds of such sales of, pro- 
missory notes, debentures, stock receipts, bonds, annuities, 
stock, shares, securities or goods or 'documents of title 
thereto as might have become bank’s, in lieu of the default 
of payment of loans in connection with which they might 
have been deposited. 

{6) to advance money to Court of Wards upon the 
security of the estates in their charge or under their 
superintendence and realise it along with interest. Such 
advances are, however, to be made with the previous 
sanction of the local government concerned and for not 
more than nine months for the purposes of financing 
second agricultural operations and not more than six 
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months in other cases. 

(4) to draw, accept, discount, buy and sell bills of ex- 
change and other negotiable securities ; 

(5) to invest funds of the bank on securities specifird 
in from (a) to (c) of (i) and convert them into momy, and- 
alter, convert and transport them for or into others of tho 
investments specified in (1) ; 

(6) to make, I'^sue and circulate bank post bills, letters 
of credit to order or otherwise thap to the bearer on 
demand ; 

(7) to buy and sell gold and silver whether coined or 
uncoined ; 

(Si to receive deposits and keep cash accounts on 
various terras ; 

(9) to accept charge of plate, jewels, title deeds or other 
valuable goods on various terms ; 

(10) to sell and realise all property both movable and 
immovable, coming in the bank's possession, and acquire 
and hold, and generally deal with any right,^title or interest 
in any property movable or immovable coming in its 
possession j 

(11) to transact pecuniary agency business on commis- 
sion and enter into contracts of indemnity, suretyship or 
guarantee with specific security or otherwise ; 

(I’J) to administer estates for any'^purpose whether as 
an executor, trustee or otherwise and act as agent on com- 
mission to buy, sell, transfer and take charge of any secur- 
ities or any shares in any public company ; to receive 
proceeds whether principal, interest or dividends of any 
securities or shares ; and to remit such proceeds by public 
ui private bills of exchange, payable either in India or 
elsewhere ; 

(13) to draw bills of exchange and grant letters of 
credit payable out of India ; 

(14) to buy bills of exchange payable out of India at ' 
any usance not exceeding nine months in the case of 
those relating to the financing of seasonal agricultural 
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operations or six months in other cases ; 

(15) to borrow money for the purposes of the bank’s 
business and give security for it by pledging assets or 
otherwise ; 

(16) to subsidize from time to time pension funds of 
the Presidency Banks ; and 

(17) generally do all such matters and things as may 
be incidental or subsidiary to the transacting of business 
mentioned above. 

BUSINESS WHICH THE BANK IS NOT AUTHORISED TO 
TRANSACT 

The bank cannot transact any business other than those 
specified above and in particular the following ; — 

(1) making of any loan for a longer period than six 
months or nine months as in (3) and (14), on the security of 
its own stock or shares, or on that of mortgage or other- 
wise of any immovable property or the documents of title 
relating thereto except as specified in (3) ; 

(2) dis''coun ting of bills for and advancing money to 
any individual or partnership firm (or an amount exceeding 
in the whole at any one time the prescribed sum save upon 
a seciiiity mentioned in (a) to {d) of (1) ; 

(3) discounting or buying, or advancing and lending, 
or opening cash credits on the security of ,any negotiable 
instrument of any individual , or partnership firm payable 
in the town or at the place where it is presented for dis- 
count which does not carry on it the several responsibi- 
lities of at least two persons or firms unconnected with .each 
other in general partnership ; and 

(4) discounting or buying, or advancing and lending, or 
opening cash credits on the security of negotiable security 
which IS not elnble for the investment of trust funds or 
which falls due if drawn for the purpose of financing sea- 
sonal agricultural operations after more than nine months 
■and if drawn for other purposes after more than six months 
from the date of the proposed transaction. 

* ' iJ ' 
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AGREEMENT OF THE RESERVE BANK WITH THE IMPERIAL 

BANK 

Section 45 of the Reserve Bank of India Act laid down 
for an agreement between the Reserve Banli and the Im- 
perial Bank and the Third Schedule thereto contained pro- 
visions for incoiporation in it. This was entered into and 
signed by both the parties on its 'approval by the Governor- 
General-in-Council, Under it, the Imperial Bank has be- 
come the sole agent of the Reserve Bank at all places in 
British India where there is a branch of if and not of the 
Banking Department of the Reserve Bank. In consideja- 
tion of the performance by it, on behalf of the Reseive 
Bank, of the functions which it had been perfoiming on 
behalf of the Governor-Gencral-in-Council at these places, 
the Reserve Bank has to pay it a commission on the total 
of the receipts and payments dealt with annually by it on 
that account In the beginning, for the first ten years, it 
was at 1/ifj per cent for tlVe first Rs. 250 crores and at 1/32 
per cent for the remaining sum. After the expiry of this 
period the remuneration to be paid for every next five years 
was to be determined after examining the cost to the Imper- 
ial Bank of perlorming these functions, and hence this ha^ 
been done very recently. The revised commission ratOE 
are on the first Rs. 150 croies at 1/16 of 1% ; on the next 
Rs. i50 crores over Rs. 150 croies at'l/.tiof 1%; on 
the next 300 crores over 300 crores at 1/64 of 1% ; and on 
the remaindei at 1/128 of 1%. Further, there was also a 
provision' for the payment, to the Imperial Bank by the 
Reserve Bank for the former’s keeping open branches not 
less in number than those at the commencement of the Re- 
serve Bank Att, of Rs. 0 lakhs per annum dning the first 
five ycars> of Rs. G lakhs per annum during the next live 
year«, and of Rs 4 lakhs pei annum during the subsequent 
live years. The Imperial Bank cannot open any branch in 
substitution of a branch existing at the time at which the 
agreement came into force without the approval of the 
Reserve Bank. The Reserve Bank is, however, free to open 
its ow n offices at any place, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Imperial Bank has up till then-^^acted as its apcnt at • 
those places. 
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The agreement is to run for 15 years and thereafter 
until termination after 5 ye.-|rs' notice on either side. It is 
conditional on tne Imperial Bank’s maintaining a 
financial position. If in the opinion of the Central Board 
of the Reserve Bank, the Imperial Bank at any time fails to 
do this or to fulfil the condition of the agreement, it is 
permitted to approach the Governor-General-in-Council who 
IS authorised to issue mstruclions to the Imperial Bank with 
reference to the agreement or to any matter involving the 
secuiity of Government money or the assets of the Issue 
Department of the Reserve Bank with it, and on the disobe- 
dience of the same by it, he has the power to terminate the 
agreement 

ADVANTVGES DERIVED EROM ITS ESTABLISHMENT 

A number of advantages have been derived from the 
•establishment of the Imperial Bank of India. These may 
be given here as under : — 

(1) When the Presidency Banks were amalgamated 
into the Imperial Bank, they had altogether 59 branches 
between them. Under the agreement entered into between 
tlie Imperial Bank and the Secretary of Slate for India, the 
former was required to open lOU new branches within a 
period of 5 years from tlie date of its commencement. 
By March I'.'ilG, this obligation had been fulfilled and 102 
new’ branches had been opened till that time. At the end 
of 1945, however, it had more than 400 offices. There were 
many places which had no office of any modern bank at the 
Jime of its opening an office. No doubt, in some of them, 
offices of other banks have been opened since then. But 
there are still more than 100 places which have got only an 
' office of the Imperial Bank. This means that these places 
have received banking advantage only because of the 
Imperial Bank. 

(2) It has inspired confidence in the public. There 
had been numerous failures of joint stock bapks, and 
people had no confidence left in them Imperial B.mk was, 
till 19.14, a Government bank, and they knew that it could 
not fail. Ev’en now’, it has got a unique position because 
of' its being a sole agency of the Reserve Bank, the pre- 
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mier bank of the country. As a result of this, money was 
and continue to be deposited with it.^ The bank, by coming 
to assistance of the joint stock banks at different times 
when runs were made on ' them also prevented their 
failures. This had tlie further effect of inspiring con- 
fidence of the public in them also. Due to this, deposits 
with Imperial Bank and also with the joint stock banks 
have appreciably increased. Opening of new branches by 
it has also led to the conversion of the hoards in those 
places into bank deposits if -not to the fullest extent to 
some extent. It can'thus safely be said that the Imperial 
Bank has done a service to the country by mobilising its 
capital. 

(3) The places where the bank has opened its branches 
have also received the benefits of its advances. Not 
only this, but the rate of interest in them has also been 
appreciably reduced. In addition to this, the rate of 
interest in places where there is no branch of the bank has 
also gone down due to the fear of the bank being induced 
to open its branch there. This has not been done by only 
indigenous bankers ; but joint stock banks loo have done 
so. As the Imperial Bank had previously the Government 
balances with it, the funds that it could employ m this 
way were sufficiently huge. It had also been given, as 
we know, the power of getting emergency currency issued 
to the extent of Rs 12 crores. This had the -effect of 
steadying the high rate of discount that prevailed during 
the busy season. 

(4) Because of a very large number of its branches, 

it could give more of remittance facilities also. Not only 
did this bank give the increased remittance facilities but 
the joint stock banks too were enabled to do this. The 
commission charged for rendering this service was also 
sufficiently reduced. ‘ 

(5) It was also expected that the bank would be able 
to increase the use of bills, by giving rediscounting facilities. 
This was, however, not accomplished, as the joint stock 
banks did not like to disclose their bill portfolios to one, m 
competition with them. However, the bank finances the 
movement of a large prop^ortion of crops by means of 
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advances against stocks, the discounting of bills, and the 
purchase and <;ale of domand drafts and telegraphic transfers. 
The bank has also succeeded in reducing the difference 
between its own hundi rate and the birar rate. It has also 
reduced to some e.'itent the \-ariations in the rates of the- 
Bombay,', Calcutta and Madras markets. 

(0) It has also built up close relation? with the provin- 
cial and district co-operative banks and allows (hem over- 
drafts, etc 

(7) The bank established clearing centres at its irn- 
portant branches and thus provided to other banks this 
facility for the lirst time in the country. The number of 
cheques cleared increased every year. 

(S) The Imperial Bank floated and managed the public 
debt through its numerous branches and thus maae the 
Government securities available more freclj to the public. 

(9) U has been able to secure to its customers the 
advantages of its being in touch with the most important 
of the international money markets as it has got a London 
branch. 

EFFECTS or THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE RESERVE 
BANK UPON ITS USEFULNESS 

The usefulness of the Imperial Bank has not at all 
been affected by the est.ablislime.nt of the Reserve Bank. 
As has already been observed, it continues to inspire the 
same confidence m the public as m the past. As it has 
been freed from certain restrictions on its business, its 
usefulness to the public h,as, truly speaking, increase^ 
Now it can grant loans for a longer period and against 
securities of various kinds. It can also take up exch.inge 
business now. 

IMPERIAL BANK AND THE 
\ GENERAL PUBLIC 

From the above, it is obA’ioiiS that the Imperial Bank 
of India has been of great use to the general public, its 
customers, joint stock banks, co-operative b.anks and Go- 
vernment. First of all, there is the general public It 
has been benefited by the popularising of the banking; 
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business. We have already seen how by opening new 
branches and by being a Government bank and since the 
establishment of the Reserve Btnk of India by being its 
sole agent and finally by coming to tlie assistance of the joint 
stock bonks, it has inspired confidence among the public 
and inculcated the banking habit , gradually. Besides, the 
staffing of its innumerable branches has required men 
trained in the methods of b inking and this has stimulated 
very considerably the tr lining and employment of Indians 
as b inkers. Thus, a banking career has been created in 
the country, and this has surely relieved other crowded 
careers though to only a very small c.N;tent. 

IMPERIAL BVNK AND ITS CUSTOMERS 

With the utilisation of the Government balances, it was 
able to give to its customers the benefits of the low rates 
of discount.and interest. Further, bv calling for an in- 
creased volume of currency from the Currency Department 
of the Government during the busy season, it bridged the 
gap bi-tween the discount rates between the busy and slack 
seasons. Then, it has a London branch. Its first advant- 
age has been the e'.tablidiment of a close relation of 
the bank and through it of its customers with the most 
aimportant of the international money markets. Secondly, 
it obtains trustworthy information regarding English 
traders and hands it over to those of Indian customers- 
who wish to enter into business j relations with them. 
Thirdly, it secures sterling loahs' for local bodies, and 
effects the investments of the money of its Indian custo- 
mers in international securities. Penally, with its numer- 
ous branches, -it gives greater banking facilities to its 
customers. 

IMPERIAL BANK AND JOINT 
STOCK B.ANKS 

The Imperial Bank of India was expected to be the 
guide, friend and philosopher of the joint stock banks 
rediscounting their bills and satisfying their needs for 
credit. But it failed utter'ly in this respect. Being m 
competition with the joint 'stock banks it could not inspire 
confidence amongst them and this was the most needed to 
enable it to perform the fuijctions mentioned above. The 
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joint stock banks did not rediscount their bills with it ' for 
the fear of disclosing the names of their customers to their 
They also avoided to obtain credit from it lest 
the public might know it and become suspicious of their 
position. In certain cases, it was charged with a policy 
ol discrimination in favour of the European managed banks 
as against those managed by Indians. There are, however, 
jnstimces of the assistance rendered by the Imperial Bank 
. * j joint stock banks and to that i\tent it surely pre- 

%ented their falling into misfortune. It undertook to repay 
51) ptr cent of deposits including current accounts and 
savmgs bank deposits of the Alliance Bank of Simla fra- 
me iiiiely on the suspension of its payments and thus 
prevented the ruin of many. The bank has also been 
advantageous to them in other ways. As already pointed 
•D„ ’ j “ gave them remittance and clearing facilities. 

before them bj' the example of its own 
cessfully achi^vi which at least some of them could suc- 

IlfPERIAL B\NK AND THE 
CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 

modabon co-operative banks got accora- 

Srerd ab an^ grants them 

° advances in various other forms It has 
■maintained very good relations with them. ' 

IXtPERIAll BANK AND THE 

government 

abolished its recprvp ^ , India, the Government 

offices. And as we already know Ee' went on”ncrSng 
With every increase in the number of the branchefof th^^ 

imagined, resulted^in a huge’ saving of tim 

€.x-penses of the government Neft^ thl n ®s‘'‘b''shment 

- A s 

-r b™ch ot the bank .-i s.to," ^"‘us “ S ™ S 
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available by the bank at whatever places they were needed. 
Finally, as it floated and managed the public debt, its 
administration was greatly improved. The small investors 
began to go more freely for Government securities than it 
used to be the case formerly. 

IMPERIAL BANK AND FOREIGN BANKS 

rt may be said that the establishment of the Imperial 
Bapk has not in any way resulted in disadvantage to the 
foreign banks. Before the passing of the Amendment Act 
of ill 4, as we know, it could not undertake exchange 
business and hence there was no fear of its offering any 
competition to them Since the passing of the above Act 
also though it has been allowed to carry on this business, 
it has not undertaken it so far. As against this,- it may 
be said that there has always been maintained a very cordial 
relation between the officers of both the banks. 

AN ESTIMATE OF THE POSITION AND THE BUSINESS 
OF THE IMPERIAL BANK 

The Imperial Bank has been enjoying a very proud and 
privileged position since its estabiishment. Till W3t, it was 
a government bank and a bankers’ bank ^nd oince then it 
has been the sole agent of the premier bank of the country* 
viz., the Reserve Bank. This has led to the creation of a 
sense of security and confidence in the minds of the public 
with regard to if, and this fact is, in fact, more responsible 
for the huge amount of deposits it has been able to accu- 
mulate than any other. From the point of view of the 
number of offices 402 in 1944, the amount of capital 
(Rs. 5,G2,.')0,0>'C ), reserve fund (Rs. 5,G2,5O,u00), deposits 
(Rs. 242,88 lakhs) and what not, it is the biggest bank in 
the country — even bigger than the premier bank itself. 
jEven if we take up all the banks belonging to a particular 
group together, as is evident from the following it stands 
in a better position than some of them. 

A comparative position of the several classes of banks 
as at the end of 194^ in respect of their paid-up capital and 
reserves, deposits, cash balances, investments and loans and 
advances in relation to their deposits has been given on 
the next page. _ 
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With its vast resources, the bank is regarded to be a 
formidable rival by the Indian joint stock banks. It has 
been the most aggressive and has broken their monopoly 
in many places, ifhas entered even the mandis and conv 
petes w-ith the joint stock banks in the linancing of agricul- 
tural trade. Previously it granted loans for six months 
only but as we already know they have now been extended 
to 3 period ot nine months. 11 grants loans now on the 
basis of all kinds of securities—goods, immovable property, 
documents of title to them, securities, etc. The rate of 
interest charged by it is also lower than that charged by 
other banks. 

It has also now been allowed to deal in foreign ex- 
changes. But this business has so far been not taken up 
by it, and hence theic is no competition between it and 
the exchange banks, ft is in a position to compete with 
'them very successfully. 

‘ The bank is managed mostly by non-Indians. It has 
failed to employ Indians on responsible posts. This has 
resulted not only in making its expenditure top-heavy, but 
also in bringing it into disrepute in the eyes of the Indian 
people. It is, however, as already stated very popular 
■ with them in view of the confidence it has succeeded in 
• inspiring in them. - ' 


^ FUTURE POLICY OF THE IMPERIAL BANK 

The future policy of the Imperial Bank should be to 
fall m lines with the national sentiments. Its officers 
must pay special attention to the removal of the suspicion 
'from the public mind that they resort to racial and ' politi- 
cal discrimination. The situation may be improved by 
Indianising the higher staff. This will help it in building 
, up more business, because of the greater touch that these 
'people shall be able to maintain with the public in geneml. 
U Will also result in economy m the establishment charges. 
Ihe bank must also encourage the use of the Indian 
languages. It should also avoid unhealthy competition 
-with Indian joint stocks. There are vatious other busi- 
nesses which it may undertake. First of all, now when 
it has been allowed to deal in foreign exchanges, it must 
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take up this business. As will be seen later on, the foreign 
banks which monopolise at present in this business do not 
act in the interest of this country. They favour tht 
businessmen of their respective countries, and always keep 
in mind interests of their own nationals rather than those oi 
the Indians. There is a pressing need oFsome Indian banki 
which may break up their monopolv ; and no other bank ir 
the country e.\cepting the ‘Imperial’ with its vast resources 
IS capable of doing so. The bank may also take greater 
interest in providing assistance to industries. It can well fill 
up the gap in the Indian banking system in that sphere. 

Even as it is, the bank can do a lot. First of all, it can 
remove the scarcity of commercial bills by pursuing a liberal 
policy in rediscountmg the bill« of indigenous bankers. 
This can also be done by discriminating between the dis- 
counting rate and the interest rale for loans against first 
class securities. The former should be a little lower than 
the latter. Secondly, it should show a greater consideration 
to the indigenous bankers. They may be relied upon for the 
collection of bills and cheques in the same way as the joint 
stock and co-operative banks are relied upon. It may form 
with them a partnership in places where it thinks it cannot 
have a whole time office due to the paucity of business on 
'Commandit principles’ on the lines recommended for the 
joint stock banks. 


TEST QUESTIONS 

1. What are the-reasons for which Imperial Bank was not 
made a full-fledged central bank ’ In this connection also mention 
the apprehended consequences of the deprivation of its commercial 
banking functions. , 

2. What changes have been brought about by the Imperial 
Bank Amendment Act in the kinds of business the Imperial 
Bank may undertake, the constitution of its managing body, and 
the power of the intervention in its afiairs by the> Governor- 
General-in-Council ? 

3. What is the present constitution of the Central Board 
of the Imperial Bank ? Mention also what you know of its 
Local Boards. 
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4. What are the businesses which tJia Imperial Bank can 
now undertake, and what are those which it is still prohibited 
to do ? 

5. What are the provisions contained in the agreement 
entered into between the Imperial Bank and the Reserve Bank? 
What have you to say in this connection ? 

6. What advantages have been derived from the establish- 
ment of the Imperial Bank ? What in your opinion have been 
the effects of the- establishment of the Reserve Bank upon its. 
usefulness ? 

7. Of what use has the Imperial Bank been to the general 
public, its customers, joint stock banks, co-operative banks* 
Government, and foreign banks ? 

8- Give estimate of the present position of the ImperLal 
Bank. What in your opinion should be its policy in future ? 



CHAPTER XVin 

EXCHANGE BANKS 

Exchange banks are the banks with their head offices 
abroad. Though the epithet to them suggests that they 
undertake only exchange business, this is not so. Besides 
doing this business, they conduct ordinary banking bust, 
ness as well, i.c., they lend money at call, make invest- 
ments, grant loans, issue commercial and travellers' letters 
of credit, receive deposits and do agency business. But they 
sfiecialise in purchasing and discounting foreign bills and 
supplying foreign exchanges, and it is this special feature 
that differentiates them from the other banking institutions 
of this country. The financing of the foreign trade of India 
IS practically in their hands. Really speaking, th - fact that 
the Presidency Banks uere not allowed to deal in foreign 
exchange business gave scope for these banks to specialise 
in it Even the Imperial Bank was not allowed to under- 
'takc^it till At present also, as w’e already know, it 

does not undertake it to any appreciable extent. As far as 
Indian joint stock banks are concerned, none of them was, 
till a few years backj m such a sound position as to take up 
this business. Exchange business can only be undertaken 
by an institution if it has got vast resources. No doubt, 
some of the Indian joint stock banks do now' command 
them, but there is the question of early start. The foreign 
banks doing this business have been doing it for long and 
cannot let any other institution intrude on it. 'The Central 
Bank of India undertooK this business some yeais back but 
it was probably due to this reason that it could not make 
much headway. The circumstances under which the'ex- 
change banks were established here in India, and the pro- 
gress they have made since then are already know’n to us. 
It now remains only to examine their present position, 
methods of business, and suggestions for the removal of 
defects, if any. 

PRESENT POSITION 

As already stated, the number of the foreign banks 
working in this country in the year 1945 was only 16. They 
iad 80 offices in all. The most aggressive were Llyods 
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B:ink with 17 offices, Grincllay & Co., with 14 offices. 
National Bank of India witli 11 offices, Chnctered Bank of 
India, Australia and China with 9 offices, Mercantile Bank 
of India with 7 offices. Beside.s, the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China with its association with tlie Allahabad 
Bank which had in that year 71 offices usurped this business 
in many other places. 

As these banks do not publish separate balance sheets 
for their busine.ss in India and Burma nothing can be said 
with regard to their capital and reserve fund. Their deposits 
compare very lavourably with those of the Indian joint 
stock banks and tlie Imperial Bank, The foreign banks 
pay interest on demand deposits also, and this compels tlie 
Indian joint stock banks as well to do so. They arc respon- 
sible f( r a higher rate of interest also. 

Their percentage of cash to deposits was lO'.'l. This 
is very low in comparison with that of the other banks — 
Imperial Bank 25*9 and Scheduled Banks (only Indian joint 
stock bank) 2.TG. 

No figure of their investments is available in India and 
Buima, and hence nothing c.in be said on this score. 

THE METHODS OF THEIR BUSINESS 

Under this heading we have to consider only the 
methods of financing India’s foreign trade, as the methods 
of doing other kinds of business do not vary from what are 
adopted by the Imperial Bank and other commercial banks 
of the country. This work usually consists of two operations, 
viz., (1) the financing from the Indian port to the foreign 
port or vice versa, and (2) the financing from or to the 
Indian port, to or from, the upcountry distributing or 
collecting centres. The whole of the first kind of business 
and in some cases the second kind of business also is in the 
hands of these banks. As already seen, they have got a 
number of branches in the inland towns and aie associated 
with one or more of the Indian joint stock banks. It 
is through them that they perform the second class of 
business, ' 

Trade accounts between India and foreign countries 
are settled through bills. When goods are exported from 

21 
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this country, a D/A or D/P bill is drawn on the foreign 
importer or on some hrm of an. accepting house or bank 
in London with which the foreign importer may have 
opened a credit. It is either purchased by or discounted 
with a foreign bank doing business in India. The amount 
of the bills so drawn is usually in sterling and banks 
pay it in Indian currency according to the current rate 
of exchange on that particular date. Most of these bills 
are documentary and at ninety days’ sight. However, 
sight bills as veil as those of more than ninety days’ sight 
are sometimes drawn. Then, most of them are D/A bills, 
only a small proportion being D/P. In fact, here in India, 
there are banks of almost every country, and they give a 
good reference of the nationals of their respective countries, 
and thus enable them to import on D/.A term. In cases 
vhere the foreign importers open credit with some London 
firm of an accepting house or bank, there is no need of any 
reference, and the bills drawn are naturally D/A. Hence, 
it IS only when good reference is not available or credit is 
not opened with some London firm or banker that D/P 
bills are drawn and such instances are certainly very rare. 
The rate for a three months’ bill is higher than that for a 
sight bill, because it also includes interest for the duration 
of the bill at the rate prevailing at the centre on which it 
is drawn. 


The bills purchased or discounted by the foreign banks 
are sent to the importer or the office of the firm or bank 
with which a credit has been opened and accepted. After 
the endorsement of the holding bank, they can be dis- 
counted in the open market, thus enabling the holding 
bank to receive in sterling wffiose equivalent had been paid 
by it in rupees in India The holding banks may also keep 
the bills till maturity, if they do not require funds imm^ 
diately, or have no chance of employing them more 
profitably. 


Coming to imports, they are also financed in two ways 
pe first IS generally used in connection w’lth imports by 
Indians, and those foreigners wffio fail to provide a good 
reference or to open a credit with some London firm of an 
'accepting house or bank. It consists of the foreign ex- 
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porters’ drawing 60 clays' sight D/P bills on importers in 
this country and discounting them with their respective 
banks doing business in India. The discounting banks also 
receive letters of request and hopothecation from the 
exporters in their favour and thus become holders of value 
for bills. They, the\i, present tliem to the importers who 
accept them jiut do not receive documents attached thereto, 
as these cannot be delivered before their payment under 
the terms. But as without securing them, delivery of the 
consignments cannot be obtained and any delay in doing 
it entails a heavy loss arising out of the demurrage required 
to be paid for not clearing them, the importers apply to the 
b.inks which deliver them shipping documents on the 
condition of the consignments released on ’their basis 
being held by them in the form of trust and obtain from 
them trust receipts. 

The other method is generally used in connection with 
the imports by non-Inclians. It is very rarely that good 
references are supplied of Indians and they arc enabled to 
open a credit with some London firm of an accepting house 
orbmk. In such cases it is used in connection with the 
imports by Indians as well. Under it, the foreign exporter 
draws a bill on the firm or bank with which the credit has 
been opened. It may be with the exchange bank itself. 
An advice to this effect is given at the time of the sending 
of the indent to the foreign exporter. The drawee firm or 
the bank accepts the bill on icceipt of the documents and 
sends them for delivery to the importer. The exporter is 
now m a position to discount it m the discount market. 
The importer places the accepting firm or bank with funds 
A few days before the date of the maturity of the bill 
accepted by him on his behalf. 

The import bills are also generally drawn in steiling. 
In case, they are drawn on importers in this country, 
interest is charged from the date of the drawing of the 
bills to the approximate date of the arrival of their pro- 
ceeds in the exporters’ country. In case they are drawn 
on a London firm of an accepting house or banker they 
are discounted in the London market at the prevailing 
rate of discount which is always lower than the rate 
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of interest charged on the former class of bills. Discount 
is charged on these bills only for the period they have 
to run. Non-Indian importers in India and some of the 
Indian importers who are enabled to open credit with a 
London firm of an accepting house or bank get an advant- 
age over other competitors who are financed in the former 
way. It may also be pointed out that in case an Indian 
importer is enabled to open credit with a London firm of an 
accepting house or bank, he IS required to deposit- at least 
15 to 20 per cent of the aggregate amount at the time- 
of the opening of such a credit, while the non-Indian 
importer IS not required to do so From this, it is evident 
that Indian ^importers suffer from serious drawbacks while 
non-lndian importers in this country are always placed at 
an advantage over them. 


As has been observed, almost all our import and export 

nn^trlL Connection with 

our trade with China and Japan that they are drawn in 

m th"lX"?rjer,sl" ' 

India has normally a favourable balance of trade and 
hence exchange banks have a surplus of sterling. ’ This- 
surplus IS purchased by the Reserve Bank of Indif which 

behalf of the GovernmSt 
of India. In case any surplus is left with it even after 
meeting the home charges, it is invested by it in sterling 

realising the sterling securities It PP ’es the same by 
Resen.#Ba„k of fif.staS by 

and se 1 sterling at fixed rat^c to purchase- 

;^10,000. ^ of not less than 


defects in the FINANCING OF FOREIGN TRADE 

TNo A C i foreign banks 
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(1) Our export and import bills both are drawn mostly 
in sterling. This makes it nccessaiy (hat they should be 
rediscounted in London money market. Introduction of 
rupee bills will go a good dcal'foiward to enCvOurage the 
development of a bill market in this country. 

(2) Indian importers have to import largely on D/P 
terms. This is due to the exchange banks not supphing 
good references of them. We already know its disadvant- 
age to them. 

{.3) Even those Indian importeis who are enabled to 
open credit with a London firm of an accepting hou‘e and 
are thus enabled to have the advantage of D/A terms, are 
lequircd to deposit with the exchange banks 15 to 20 per 
cent, of the aggregate amount in advance. It is not 
required of non-lhdian importers. 

(4) While m the case of non-Indians, the documents 
attached to the import bills are sent to their offices for 
examination, in the case of Indians it is not so'donc. They 
arc called to the banks' offices for this purpose. ' 

(5) The foreign banks conipcl the importers to utilise 
the shipping services of their own nationality. 

(0) They also insist on insurance with foreign insurance 
companies. 

(/) They charge' a penalty for the late completion of 
exchange contracts. It has already been observ'ed that 
they obtain trust receipts from the Indian importers before 
releasing the documents attached to D/P bills. 

There are some more disadvantages of the foreign banks' 
doing business here in India. 

(1) They have not ‘appointed Indians on responsible 
posts though they have been working in this country 
tor long. 

(2) They are opposed to the development of exchange 
business by Indian banks and try to create difficulties 
before them. 

(A) They have opened their branches in the interior of 
the country also and thus compete with Indian banks in 
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other tphcrcs too. 

(4) They acquire share': in Indian joint stoch banks 
and thus use them to their own advantage. 

They oppose the constitutional _ reforms in this 
country on the plea of danger to their special interests. 

Tiic QunsTiov or uccnsing and RCSTRICTIS’G 
ENCJIASGi: CASKS 

As a result of the above complaints against eachange 
banks the question of licensing and restricting them has 
several times been discussed. The Central Banking En- 
quiry' Committee recommended the abandonment of the 
open door policy with regard to them. Germany, Italy, 
japan, Canada and several others have a system of licens- 
ing foreign banks. Xow that the Rcseiwe” Bank of India 
has been established here it may become (he liccn'^mg 
authority. In fairness to the existing foreign banks, it 
mav be said that they should be given licenses freely for a 
detfnite period and these must be renewed pros ided . the 
licensing authority is satisfied that the provisions of the 
Indian law applicable to them and other conditions men- 
tioned in the license iiave been duly caincd out. One of 
the conditions must be that they sliould make separate 
returns in regard to their Indian a'nd non-Indian business. 
It will enable an easy ascertainment of the position of 
Indian interests m the aggregate interests of the banks. 
It has also been suggested that in case of failure of 
any foreign bank, the interests of Indian depositors stand 
in need of protection. But the contingency contemplated 
is only theoretical, as those institutions with tluir vast 
resources and strong position cannot be ordinarily over- 
thrown. No doubt, there is some danger when 'a war 
breaks out. But at such times, as we know, the assets of 
the banks involved are not allowed to be transferred and 
hence there cannot arise any question of difficulty. Next, 
they may be prohibited from opening new branches in the 
interior of the countrj’. But (here is a doubt with regard 
to the acceptance of this condition by the Governor- 
General-in-Councii who has got a special responsibility tc 
safeguard the already existing British interests in the 
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country. In lieu of or in addition to the prohibition of 
opening new branches, it has sometimes been suggested 
that restrictions should be imposed on the aggregate depo- 
sits which these banks may raise in India. It is also 
proposed that no' foreign bank should be permitted to 
obtain a controlling interest directly or indirectly in any 
Indian bank. This restriction is Very necessary with a 
view to prevent them from evading the restriction regard- 
ing the opening of branches. The license should also lay 
down that the whole staff, except the manager and one 
more official in each branch, must be Indian, Finally 
these banks should be required to pay full income-tax on 
their profits earned in this country and leveal all accounts 
to the tax authorities to enable them to assess the tax 
satisfactorily. 

If licensing and restricting of the business of foreign 
banks is not brought about, they must themselves improve 
their working by adopting the following methods, if they 
wish to create good will among the Indian people. They 
cannot do without it, specially in view of the awakening 
of the Indians and the possibility of their getting full 
freedom in near future. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE WORKING 
OF FOREIGN BANKS , 

(1) They must give good references of the reliable 
Indian importers in the same way as they give of .the reliable 
non-Indians. 

, (2) They must help them in opening credit with a 
Lonc^on firm of an accepting house without compelling 
them 'to deposit 15 or 20 per cent of the aggregate amount 
in advance. Failing this, they must themselves accept the 
bills on their behalf. 

(3) They should not place any impediment on tlie 
drawing of rupee bills. The bank rate of the Reserve Bank 
has been at 3 per cent for long and under the circum- 
stances if rupee bills are allowed to arise, there is a possi- 
bility of the emergence of a discount market in this 
country. 
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{4) They should appoint Indians to responsible posts. 
This will result in the improvement of not only their 
business in this country but also in thit of their relations 
with the people in general. 

(5) They should work in harmony with' Indian banks 
and give up their antagonistic attitude towards everything 
belonging to this country. They must also come agree- 
ment with Indian insurance companies Th’ej^is ^also a 
possibility of the emergence of Indian shipping, and in case 
it comes into e.\istence, they must support it Their opp(> 
sition to the constitutional advance of the country should 
also be given up. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING THE PARTICIP.ATION OF 
INDIANS IN THE HANDLING OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
BUSINESS 

Whether foreign banks are licensed or bring about an 
improvement m their working or do not do anything, there 
is the need of increasing the participation of Indians in the 
handling of foreign exchange business. In spite of the fact 
that a number of British banks had been established for 
this purpose in this country, American, Japanese, French, 
Dutch and other banks were established This is due to 
the reason that the extent of a nation’s participation in its 
foreign trade depends entirely upon the banking facilities 
obtained by those actually engaged in it. It is but natural 
that the banks of a country should give better facilities to 
their own nationals. Germany and Japan could improve 
their foreign trade and the participation of their nationals 
in it by establishing their own banks to handle the exchange 
business. The Central Banking Enquirj' Committee and 
the foreign experts both realised it and hence suggested that 
well-establidied Indian banks should open foreign connec- 
tions for the benefit of their customers on the lines of the 
German banks. 


Besides, a number of other suggestions have also been 
given by different authorities with the same end in 
view. First of all, It was suggested that Imperial Bank of 
India should be allowed to take up this business The 
restriction caused much annoyance to a large section of 
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Indians. It was imposed upon the Presidency Banks with 
a view to avoid risk attendant to it. But since the coun- 
liy's adoption of the exchange st^indard there was no such 
thing and hence there was no reason for its continuance. 
The Imperial Bank of India was, therefore, by the Imperial 
Bank Amendment Act, 1934, freed to take it up. As was 
•pointed out by its Managing Governor before the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee, its staff could be trained for 
it in a short time. But the bank has, in spite of all this, 
not shown any interest in this business. There are, how- 
ever, some people who say that its policy being anti-Indian 
there could not be-any advantage to the country had it even 
-shown interest in it. There is every possibility of its frater- 
nising with the existing exchange banks. 

The Central Banking Enquiry Committee recommended 
the establishment of a Government exchange bank. But 
this was to come in existence only if the Imperial Bank did 
>not take up this business. Its capital was to 'be subscrib- 
ed mainly by the Indian joint stock banks and any defi- 
ciency was to be temporarily made good by the Govern- 
.ment. There were some members who favoured the 
taking up of all the shares by the Government. Besides, 
they were also opposed to the proposal that the Imperial 
Bank should be induced to develop exchange business on 
the ground that so long as more than one-half of its shares 
■continued to’ be in the hands of non-lndians, it could not 
be regarded as a predoniinantly Indian institution. The 
ground for their favouring the taking up of fill the .shares 
by the Government was that the situation created by the 
monopoly of the exchange banks being difficult, the full 
-resources and prestige of the state were needed to bear 
upon it for a considerably long time. The proposed Indian 
•exchange' bank was, however, to be forbidden to engage 
in inland business with a view to avoid competition with 
the Indian joint stock banks. 

The proposal of the establishment of an Indian ex- 
change bank on the initiative of the state was opposed by 
some people. Mr. Subedar, an important member of the 
-committee recommended the taking up of the exchange busi- 
ness by a department of the Reserve Bank whose accounts 
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of the business \\ere to be separate, and wliose reserves were 
to be built up separately to meet nin lo-ses that might arise 
from it He was cloubifulyif the Government accepting the 
proposal of establishing an Indian exchange bank. He was 
also afraid that the transfer of the business from state ID 
private hands which was so desired in the long run could 
not be eftected if an Indian exchange bank was to be creat-, 
ed. On the other hand, he said that this could be brought 
about very easily if it was taken up by the Reserve Bank. 

There was another suggestion made by the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee, viz., that a bank controlled by 
Indians and non-lndians to the countries 

which India trades, as equal partners, should be established 
to take up this business Foreign trade is between two 
parties and it was pointed out that it is opposed to 
the interests of both, that one of them, either Indian 
or non-lndinn, should dominate its finances. The rupee 
capital of this 'joint bank' was proposed to be supplied 
by Indians, and toreign capital by foreigners abroad, and 
it was to be under joint supervision. The profits were 
also to be divided naturally among the partners. 

Still another opinion was that the British banks doing 
major portion of their business in India should get them- 
selves registered here and convert their sterling capital into- 
rupee capital and transfer their head offices from London to 
India. The advantage of this transformation was consider- 
able to the British shareholders as the b.anks could be there- 
by assured of-fnot onlj retaining their business but also 
of making additions to it, otherwise there is a certainty of 
their being subjected to drastic restrictions in this country 
in near future and thus being crippled in their business. 
A necessary condition precedent to it was that of a change- 
in the ownership of more th m half of its shares from non- 
Indians to Indians. But whatever the consequences ma-w 
be, this is certain that the scheme cannot be expected to- 
find favour with the shareholders of these banks. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Why IS It that tbs forsigo banks have got the monopoly of 
e-^change business ? Is there any justification for their being: 
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called exchange banks ? 

2. What part do the foreign banks play in the inland busi' 
ness and what influence they wield upon Indian banlcinp 
system ? 

3. What IS the usual method in which the fore'gn trade ol 
India IS financed ? Describe in detail the process gcnerallj 
adopted in this connection. 

4. What are the detects of the financing of the foreign trade 
of India .as at present ? Explain clearly. 

5. What criticisms are generally levelled against the 
foreign banks doing business in India ? Give your suggestions 
for improving the situation. 

6. What is your opinion with regard to the licensing and 
restricting exchange banks ^ Give concrete propos.als. On 
what lines do you think such banks can reform themselves ? 

7. Give your suggestions for the participation of Indians- 
in the foreign exchange business. In this connection also please 
mention the various schemes laid down by different authorities. 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 

The Reserve Bank of India was established on April 
1 1935, m accordance with the provisions of the Reserve 
•Bank of India Act, 1934 It is a shareholders’ bank leaving 
share capital of rupees five crores, divided into 5uu,wu 
shares of Rs. 100 each, fully paid-up The entire share 
capital IS owned by the public with 'the exception or the 
shares of the value of rupees two lakhs and twenty thou- 
sand which have been allotted to the Government of India 
-for disposal at par to Directors of the Central Board of the 
bank seeking to obtain the minimum share qualification. 
They are, however, required to be resold to the Govei nment 
at par on the cessation of a director fiom being a member. 
Separate registers of shareholders are kept at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and Rangoon, and each of them 
•serves a separate area as defined in the schedule I to the 
Reserve Bank Act. The following cannot hold shares — 


(L) Those who are not domiciled in India or Burma 
or are not Indian or Burman subjects of His Majesty or 
subjects of a State in India or Burma, or • 

(2) those who are not British subjects ordinarily resi- 
dent in India or Burma and domiciled in the United King- 
dom or any part of His Majesty's Dominions the Govern- 
ment of which does or does not discriminate m any way 
against Indian or Burman subjects of His Majesty, or 

(3) those companies which are not registeied under 
•the Indian Companies Act, 1913, or societies which are not 
registered under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or 
any other law for the time being in force in British India 
relating to co-operative societies, or banks which are not 
scheduled banks, or corporations or companies which are 
not incorporated by an Act of Parliament or by any law 
forthe time being in force in any part of His Majesty's 
Dominions, the Government of which does or does not 
<iiscnminate in any way against Indian or Burman subj'ects 
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of His Majesty and having or not having a branch iiy 
British India or Burma, or 

(4) companies or co-operative societies which are not 
registered in Burma under any law relating to companies 
or co-operative societies or banks which are not scheduled> 
banks. 

^ At a general meeting of the^bank or at any election, 
each shareholder has one vote for each five shares subject 
to a maximum of ten votes The capital of the Bank may 
be increased or , decreased on the recommendation of the- 
Central Board, with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General-in-Council and ' with the approval of the Central- 
Legislature. The annual general meetings of the share- 
holders are required to'tbe held within six weeks of the 
date on which the annual accounts of the bank are closed. 
Upto the end of the year 1939, the accounts were closed at' 
the encf of December but since then they are closed at the 
end of June. The Central Government have fixed the 
maximum rate of dividend under section 47 at 3| per cent 
and since the inception of the bank, it has been maintained,, 
tThe residue of the profit goes to the Government. 

MANAGEMENT 

The general superintendence and direction of the affairs 
of the business of the bank is in the hands of a central! 
board of directors which consists of the following : — 

(11 A governor and his deputy governors appointed by 
the Governor-General-in-Council after consideration of the 
recommendations of the central board, 

(2) four directors nominated by the Governor-Gen eral- 
in-Councii, 

^3) eight directors elected by the shareholders on the 
various registers — two each for Bombay, Calcutta, and* - 
Delhi and one each for Madras and Rangoon, 

(4) one Government official nominated by the Governor- 
General-in-Council. 

Then, each a!rea has got a local board whose functions- 
are to advise the central board on such matters as are 
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generally or specially referred to them and to perform such 
.duties as the central board delegates to them. Its con- 
stitution is as follows : — 

(1) five members elected from amongst them-“'ves by 
-the shareholders who are registered on the register for a 
particular area and are qualified to vote, and 

(2) not more than three members nominated by the' 
central board from amongst the shareholders registered in 
the register of a particular area with a view to secure the 
representation of territorial or economic interests not 
already repiesented and in particular the representation 
bankl"^^ interests and the interest of co-operative 


.In the central board are held at least six times 

at! each 5 Gar and at least once in each quarter 


distribution of shares 


The shares were at first distributed 
areas as follows • — 


betw’een 


different 


(Western) Bombay Register iinnnnnn 

(Eastern) Calcutta Remster ■" 

(Northern) Delhi Register it’-nnnnn 

(Southern) Madras Rig, ster •“ ynJoC 

Rangoon Rog,,o, ;;; W».0«» 

ailocafinglncrease^lmounrof ah'* secured by 

anceof Bombay and Calcutta economic import- 

bv permitting the shares of i further secured 

subscribed therein i les" er anolm^ 

■from Delhi area. Bui no^fe 

applications from Delhi area hoH Bpb happened as the 
extent than was reqSd larger 

An attempt was also made to allot sharps fo +i i t 
number of people thouuh m n m. ° fue largest 

5 to each. But the tenc^ncv hnc not less ‘than 

/or the shares to be concentMed m''}Bwer“],!'’S 
arnth a v,ew to counteract .t, a pro^.oTwL' 'made in 'S 
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in (he <;ecoiKl amendment to the Rc^cn'c Bank Act of (Iiat 
year that no per-on could, after iNtarch I'.ijO, in* rcj^is- 
tcfcd ;u, a bliarehoider in rf^pect of any ntkhtionai ^ilarc 
title! hy him wlietlnr in Ins own name or jointly with 
-•inolhci person t,r pei-uns in excess of a total n'ntmnni 
value of Ins. -.'O.Onij. The mtniher of shaiesv held in Bombay 
irea Jnis been incre.ivin}» .it the expense of ttiosc of other 
areas. 

CRITICISM or Tin: linscnvi: iusk act 

As the successful workinjj of the liank depends on .a 
•carefully formulated plan we must at this st.igj; scrutin sc 
the Reserve Bank Act with a view to see if it Ins been 
wisely conceived. 

1 Tinre is no /'a'n'-^'dee of the f.ict that there wall be 
a national control over the national currency and credit 
policy of (be bank. No doubt (lie broad fiutlincs of (be 
monetary standard, its orj^anisation and policy .aic nejufred 
lo be for'nuiiated by (be iej^islaturc wbicli is supposed to lie 

a leprc'senl.itivc bo"dy of the nattnna! mteicsts hut its deci- 

*.ions aic subject to t!ie vctoiiif' power of the Govtrnor- 
G.-neral and depend on liis caprice. He is-, in fact, autho- 
rised to refuse (lie introduction of any ie”is!ation concern- 
inj' currency and c\'clianj4e policy .and (here is every fear 
oHits doinj4 so if it runs counter to (lie pursuit of the 
Imperialist policy .so far adopted hy His- M.ijestyV Govcin- 
ment. The fi.xinj' of exchan/tc rates of the rupee hetween 
Is. .'j.'j'Jd. and Is, against popular opinion is a point 
•of instance. 

J, Tnough the fact tiiat British subjects of (hoic 
Dominions which discriminate against Indians have been 
<iisqualified from holding any sliaies of (he Reserve Bank 
is surely a step in the rigid direction, it would have been 
still better had the permission to nnn-lndians to held 
shares not been given at all. As sc.hedtiicd banks can hold ' 
its shares, it is also possible that the foreign banks working 
-in India may become its shareholders. But, as against 
this, it may be said that if has been wisely enacted that 
no bank olficer c.vccpt that of a co-operative bank can 
iiecome a director of the Rcscive Bank. 


/ 
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3. Urban co-operative banking tending to approximate 
to commercial banking, the joint stock banks consider the 
privilege given to a co-operative bank officer to become 
a director of the bank as utterly unjustifiable. 

4. There is the restriction of the right of a shareholder' 
to vote by a proxy except through a brother shareholder, 
and this is nothing but considerably wise The principle 
of one vote for every five shares and ten votes as the 
maximum for one share-holder is also good. 

5 . It ought to have been mentioned in the Act that 
the Governor-General in making nomination to the central 
board will not be prejudiced by racial or communal feel- 
ings Although the principle of securing continuity of 
policy is desirable, a provision ought to have been made, in' 
the Act to the effect that at least two of the four nomi- 
nated directors would be changed after every five years. 

6. The currency of the country has been unnecessarily 
tied to the chariot wheel of sterling which has in itself 
no stability in value. The linking of one country’s cur- 
rency to another country’s currency is in fact a sign of 
dependence of one country upon another, and hence pro- 
duces an inferiority complex which ought not to be 
allowed to arise m any case. 

7. Modern banking being in its infancy in this- 
country, some of the provisions of the Act, a detailed study 
of which shall be made later on, do not conform to its 
requirements. These must be changed m the light of the. 
experience gained so far and as suggested hereafter. 

FUNCTIOtlS 

The functions of the bank are two in number : — 

(1) Central, and (2) General. 

(I) Central 

1. The sole right to issue bank notes in British Itidicr. 
Under the India and Burma (Burma Monetary Arrange- 
ments) Order, 1917, it has also the sole right to issue bank 
notes in Burma. It maintains a separate department called 
the Issue Department, the assets of which are kept distinct 
from those of its Banking Department. The assets of the- 
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Issue Department consisting of gold coins and bullion, ster- 
ling securities, rupee coins (rupee notes included since July, 
1940), rupee securities and trade bills. Of these, 40 per 
cent must consist of gold coin and bullion and sterling secu- 
rities provided that the amount of gold coin and bullion is 
not less than Rs. 40 crores in value (to be reckoned at 
3’47512 grains of fine gold per rupee). The sterling securi- 
ties may consist of (a) balances held with the Bank of 
England, {b) bills of exchange bearing two or more good 
signatures and drawn on and payable at any place m the 
United Kingdom and with a maturity ot not exceeding 
90 days, and (c) the securities of the Government of the 
United Kingdom maturing within five years. There is 
a provision for a reduction in the percentage of these assets 
with the previous sitnction of the Governor-Gcneral-in- 
Council for periods not exceeding 30 days in the first ins- 
tance, which may, with the like sanction, be extended from 
time to time by periods not exceeding 15 days, on condition 
of the Bank's payment to the Governor-General-in- 
Council a tax on the amount of deficiency at the bank 
rate for the time being in force with an addition of one per 
cent per annum when the percentage of the holding of 
these assets is not less than 24 and of a further 14 per cent 
per annum in respect of every further decr>.ase of 24 per 
cent or part of such decrease, but the tax is not in any 
event payable at a rate less than 6 per cent. The remain- 
der of the assets are held in rupee coins (rupee notes includ- 
ed since July I94u), Government of India rupee securities of 
any maturity, and certain kinds ot inland bills of exchange 
and promissory notes. 

In actual practice the bank has so far maintained a 
much higher percentage of gold and sterling securities 
. against its total liabilities. 

2. The riffht io hold the cash balances of the Scheduled 
Banks. As already vindicated, eveiy scheduled bank is re- 
quired to maintain with it a minimum balance equal to 5 
per cent of its demand and 2 per cent of its time liabilities. 
Ihis IS with a view to enable it to use the reserve freely 
in emergencies to support the scheduled banks whenever 
they seek its assistance as a lender of the last resort. It is 
also possible for the Reserve Bank to influence the credit 

22 
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policy of the scheduled bank-, through variations^ in the 
cash holdings by means of open mirket operation^ i.e, the 
purchase and sale of Government securities nr bills directly 
Tins can be done also through its l)ank rate policy, but 
there has so far not arisen my occasion for the bank to 
take these steps. Us bank rate has remained unchanged at 
3 per cent since November 8, U>- 5 As regards its loaning 
policy, a mention of the samj has alre idy been m ide in the 
chapter on Commercial Banks. I'lnally, it grants agricul- 
tural credit as well on the conditions already tcivrrcd to in 
the chapter on Agricultural finance. 

3. Tha ohligalton to <tdl and purchase derlinn at fixed 
rates with a view to matiilatu the external value of the 
rupee. First of all, it is obliged to sell, to any person who 
makes a demand and pays the purchase price in legal 
tender currency, sterling for immediate delivery in London 
at a rate not below Is. 5»od, for a rupee. Ne\t, it is also 
obliged to puichase staling at a rate not higher than Is. 
Gjljd for a rupee. No person is, however, entitled to 
buy or sell an ammnt of sterling less than pounds ten 
thousand. It has also the obligation to meet the evchange 
requirements of the Government for which purpose it 
purchases sterling from the scheduled banks by weekly 
tender or at an intermediate tap rate. 

The usual method followed in this respect is that 
tendeis are invited^ (or the sale of sterling ordinal ily in 
amounts of not less than the equivalent of rupees one lakh 
once a week, the date on which these are to be received 
and the amount to which the bank* is prepared to purchase 
on that date being announced m the press and also in the 
notices e.\hibited at the offices of the bank at which the 
tenders are to be received. The purchases are made at all 
offices of the Banking Department of the bank as well at 
the branch of the Issue Department at Karachi. A tender 
may be made lor the total amount specified in the announce- 
ment or for any portion thereof but in a multiple of .,^1,000 

After the outbreak of the war, the invitation of tenders for 
the sale of sterling has been discontinued. The bank purchases 
since then sterling by accepting immediate offers. 
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but not for less than ^7,500. ' The quotation is required 
to be expressed in pence and a fi action of a penny per 
runee, such fraction being expressed in multiples of ^ of a 
penny. In fact, tender foims are available at each office. 
On the acceptance of the tender in part or whole, if in part 
in multiples of .41 >000 except when it is for the minimum 
amount, i.e., 4^1,500, payment of the rupee equivalent is 
made on the presentation of a receipt to the effect that 
telegraphic instructions have been given to. the agents in 
Lomlon to pay the sterling immediately for the credit of 
the bank. This is done on Friday or if Friday^ is a holiday 
on such other day as may be specially notified. If any 
scheduled bank wishes to sell intermediate sterling, it makes 
the offer and the bank accepts or rejects it. In case of 
acceptance, the rate is communicated by the latter to the 
former. Offer for sales of intermediate sterling is never for 
amounts less than 4-*‘5>000 the case of Bombay and 
Calcutta, and 4l-f*i00d in the case of Delhi, Karachi, Madras 
and Rangoon. 

4. The right to transact Government business in India, 
and hold thetr balances free of interest. For this pprpose 
it has entered into separate agreement with the central 
government on April 5, 193.5. Under this, it has under- 
taken to receive monies on Government account and to 
make payment up to the amount standing to its credit and 
also to carry out its exchange, remittance and other 
banking transactions free of any charge. At places where 
it has -no branches or agencies, the money-transactions are 
earned on by the Government itself at Government treasu- 
ries and sub-treasuries numbering 1 ‘300 approximately. It 
has also been entrusted with the management of the public 
debt and the issue of new loans, and for this it is allowed 
to charge half-yearly a commission at the rate of Rs. 2,0U0 
per crore per annum on the'amount of public debt at the 
close of the half-year for which the charge is made. It 
maintains currency chests of its Issue Department at its 
offices and branches, -those of its agencies, and treasuries 
and sub-treasuries and keeps them supplied with sufficient 
notes and coins to provide currency for Government tran- 
sactions and public remittances. 

The debts of the Government may be long-term or .short- 
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term A detail of these is always published in the Annual 
Report on Currency and Finance, now issued by the Re- 
serve Bank of India There arc various forrns of paper in 
which long-term debts have been floated, and they all go by 
the name of Government securities. 

Short-term loans are, however, issued in the form of, 
treasury bills and are usually for a period not more than" 
3 months Arrangement for their sale is made at all the 
offices and branches of the Banking Department of the 
Reserve Bank (e-vcept at Delhi), either by tender or at an 
intermediate tap rate On a decision that the tenders 
should be called for, a press communique stating the date 
of the receipt of tenders, the amount and the currency of 
the bills offered for tender, and the date on which payment 
for accepted tenders will be required to be made is issued 
to the press for publication and is also sent to important 
banks, brokers and firms. The tenders contain the term of 
the bills applied for, the amount for which they are requir- 
ed and the rate which the tenderer is prepared to pay, which 
IS expressed in rupees, annas and quarter annas for each 
Rs. 100 nominal of the bills applied for. Treasury bills are 
available in the denominations of only Rs 25,000, fts. 50,000, 
Re. 1 lakh, Rs. 5 lakhs, Rs. 10 lakhs and Rs. 50 lakhs. On 
a decision to sell intermediate treasury bills on tap, an 
announcement to this effect is ordinarily included in the 
communique giving the results of the tenders. > 

In case, accommodation for still shorter periods is 
required, it is available from the Reserve Bank in the form 
of Ways and Means Advances. 

On the inauguration of the provincial autonomy on 
April 1, 19.17, agreements were also entered into between 
various provincial Governments and the Reserve Bank of 
India. Under India and Burma Order, 1937, an agreement 
was entered into also between the Gov-ernment of Burma, 
and the bank. Except in certain respects, such as the 
restriction on inter-provincial remittances, on the total of 
ways and means advances, etc., these agreements are more- 
or less similar to that entered into between the central 
government and the bank. Under the powers conferred on 
the autonomous provinces, they can now float both long- 
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teim and short-teim loans in the same way as the central 
government. The provincial governments are, however, 
under the terms of the agreements, required to maintain 
with the bank such minimum balances as may be agreed 
between them and the bank from time to time. Any 
deficiency in the same is met by ways and means advances. 
For remittance of funds between one province and another, 
however, it charges a commission equal to that charged by 
it from the co-operative banks and societies — no charge 
being made for the transference of money in the same 
province. 

As a banker to the various Governments, it acts also as an 
adviser to them on financial matters. 

5. The obligation to perform certain subsidiary duties. 
The above are the fundamental central banking functions. 
Besides, there are certain ancillary functions which it carries 
on. These include {a) the supplying of different forms of 
cun ency, (&) the extension of remittance facilities, (c) the 
management of the clearing house, {d) the rendering of 
advice on financial matters, (e) collection and distribution 
of banking statistics, etc. 

Taking (a) the supplying of different forms of currency, 
first it may be said that the bank is under obligation to 
is^-ue rupee coins on demand in exchange for notes and 
vice versa. Since July 1940 rupee coins include one-rupee 
Goveinraent of India notes as a temporary measure under 
the Defence of India Act. It is also under obligation to 
issue subsidiary coins and take them back. As all these 
forms of currency, i.e., rupee coins including one-rupee 
Goiernment of India notes and subsidiary coins are manu- 
factured only by the Government, there is a provision for 
the supply of these by it to the JBank. In case the latter 
has a surplus of them, fit can also give the same back to the 
former. 

Coming to (&) the extension of remittance facilities, as 
has already been obseived, it maintains currency chests 
of its Issue Department at its offices and branches, those 
of its agencies and treasuries and sub-treasurifes and keeps 
them supplied with sufficient notes and coins to provide 
currency for Government transactions and public remit- 
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f^nrpc; Since Oct 1, 1910, it has introduced a new scheme 
for remittances, under which concession rates for these 

have been extended to the public, co-operative banks an^d 

.inrieties scheduled banks and certain non-scheduled banks 
rr,S;.enou"ba„kers. The rates tor co-operative books, 
scheduled banks and non-scheduled banks have already 
been given These for indigenous bankers are the same as 
for non-scheduled banks, and those for the public are as 


t 


follows • — 

Up to Rs. 5,000 
Rate Mtmmum charge 
her cent Rs. as. p. 

1/S 0 4 0 

for drafts and mail 
transfers 

10 0 


Over Rs. 5,000 
Rate Mtuimum charge 
her cent Rs. as. p. 

1/16 6 -1 0 


for telegraphic trans- 
fers, telegram charges ' 
extra 1 

As regards (c) the management of clearinghouses, it has 
been taken over by the bank in most centres where it has 
its offices and branches, the exception being in Calcutta 
and Cawnpore, In Calcutta, it is managed by a supervisor 
appointed by the General Committee of the Clearing Bank’s 
Association, and in Cawnpore by the Imperial Bank of 
India. In other places also where there is no office or 
branch of the Reserve Bank, the work is, of course done by 
this institution Though the bank is empowered to frame 
rules for the regulation of clearing houses, it has not found 
it necessary so far to frame any such rules, and all the 
clearing houses consequently continue to retain their pre- 
vious autonomous character. 

Then, there is {d) the rendering of advice on financial 
matters. As already observed in their respective contexts, 
the bank renders advice on financial matters to various 
Governments, scheduled and non-scheduled banks, co- 
operative societies and banks, and land mortgage insdi- 
tutions. In fact, it is prepared to render this service tc 
any body. 


Finally, there is (e) collection and diffusion of bankin/ 
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statistics, etc. The bank prepares and transmits first of all 
to the central government a weekly account of its Issue 
and Banking Departments which is published by Govern- 
ment in the Gazette of India. Then, it publishes each week 
3 consolidated statement of the returns received from the 
scheduled banks — a reference to which has already been 
made. Besides these, it supplies to the press from time 
to time communiques regarding treasury bill sales, clear- 
ing house figures, Government loans, etc. It has also now 
taken over from the central government, the compilation 
of the Annual Report on Currency and Finance, and 
of the Statistical .> Tables Relating to Banks in India. 
Finally, it publishes a monthly statistical summary, and its 
Annual Repoit. 

2. General Banking Functions 

1. The accepting of money on deposit without interest 
and also collection thereof. 

2. The purchase, sale and rediscount of bills of ex- 
change and promissory notes, dr.uvn on and payable in 
India. These may arise (r) out of bona fid'e commercial or 
trade transactions, (ii) in connection with the financing of 
seasonal agricultural operations, or the marketing of crops, 
(m) for the purpose of holding or trading in securities 
of the Government of India or a local government, or such 
securities of states in India as may be specified by the 
Governor-General-in-Council on tlie recommendation of the 
Central Board In the first case the purchase, sale and 
rediseounting can be done if there are two or more good 
signatures in the instrument m question and one of which 
is that Of a scheduled bank, in the second case, if one of 
these is that of a scheduled bank or of a provincial co-opera- 
tive bank, and in tlie third case, if there is the signature of 
only a scheduled bank. The period of maturity m these 
cases should not be more than ninety days exclusive of days 
of grace in each case respectively. 

'3. (cr) The purchase from and sale .to scheduled banks 
of sterling in amounts of not less than the equivalent of one 
lakh of rupees ; 

(b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills of exchange 
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(including treasury bills) drawn in or on any pl^ce in tl^ 
United Kingdom and maturing within ninety days from 
the date of purchase, provided that no such purchase, sale 
or rediscount is made in India except with a scheduled 
bank; and 

(c) the keeping of balances with banks in the United 
Kingdom, 

4. The making to states in India, local authorities, 
scheduled banks and provincial co-operative banks of loans 
and advances repayable on demand or on the expiry of 
fixed periods not exceeding ninety davs against the security 
of stocks, funds and trustee securities (not immovable 
property), gold or silver or documents of title to the same, 
eligible bills of exchange and promissory notes (see 2), and 
promissory notes of any scheduled bank or a provincial 
co-operative bank supported by documents of title to goods 
which have been transferred, assigned or pledged to any 
such bank as securdy for a cash credit or overdraft granted 
for commercial or trade transactionc, or for the 

purpose of financing sea^^onal agricultural operations or 
marketing of crops. 

5. The making to the Gmernor-General-in-Council and 
to such local governments as have the custody and mana- 
gement of their own provincial revenues of advances repay- 
able in each case not later than 3 months from the date of 
making of the advance 


6. The issue of demand drafts made payable at its own 
offices or agencies and the making, issue and circulation 
of bank post -bills. 

7. The purchase and sale of government securities of 
the United Kingdom maturing within 10 years from the date 
of such purchase. 

8. The purchase and sale of securities of the Govern- 
ment of India or of a local government of anv maturity or 
of such securities of a local authority in British India or 
of such states m India as may be specified as such by the 
Governor-General-in-Council on the recommendation of 
the central board. The securities guaranteed by the above 
authorities with regard to the principal and interest will 
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also be included in this. The aggregate amount is limited at 
any time to the bank's share capital, reserve fund and three- 
ififths of the liabilities of the Banking Department in respect 
•of deposits. The value of securities maturing after one year 
and of those maturing after 10 years should not exceed the 
■capital and reserve of the bank plus in the order of mention 
f- and J of deposit liabilities of the Banking Department. 

9. The custody of monies, securities and other articles 
of value, and the collection of proceeds, whether principal, 
interest or dividends, of any such securities, 

10. The sale and realisation of all property, whether 
•movable or immovable, which may in any way come into 
the possession of the bank m satisfaction, or part satisfac- 
tion of any of its claims, 

11. The acting as agent for the Secretary of State in 
■Council, the Governor-General-in-Council or any local 
government or local authority or state in India for the 
purchase and sale of gold or silver, the purchase, sale, trans- 
fer and custody of bills of exchange, securities or shares in 
any company, the collection of any proceeds, whether 
principal, interest or dividends, of any securities of shares, 
the remittance of such proceeds, at the risk of the principal, 
.by bills of exchange payable either in India or elsewhere 
4 ind the management of public debt. 

12. The purchase and sale of gold coin and bullion. 

13. The opening of an account or the making of an 
agency agreement with, and the acting as agent or corres- 
pondent of, the central bank of another country or any 
anternational bank formed by various central banks and the 
investing of its money in the shares of the latter. 

14. The borrowing of money for a period not exceed- 
ing one month and giving of security for it. This borrow- 
ing is, however, limited in India to the aggregate amount 
■of its share capital from a scheduled bank, and outside 
India from a central bank (no limit as to the amount). 

15. The making and issuing of bank notes as already 
indicated. 

1(1. Generali}', the doing of any such functions as may 
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be incidental to or consequential upon the exercise of its- 
powers or the discharge of its duties. 

From the above it is clear that the bank cannot deal 
with the public in such a way as to compete witli the sclie- 
duled banks. It can do so when, in the opinion of the 

ftt or to which 

have been delegated, a special occasion arises- 

“f rSla *!■ <0 do it for tlie purpose 

mere! .ndlf oom- 

^rfssfv nroh h Fh ^Snculture. It has also been ex- 
pressly proliibited from doing certain kinds of business. 

BUSIKnSS WHICH IT CANNOT TRANSACT 

haviaSrLHn"tL=?""°‘ m trade or otherwi-e 

undertaking ?„ ^ooimercial industrial or other 

tion of some cHrm * acquires them in satisfac- 

possible. ’ must be disposed of as soon as 

any" other bank'or of n?v rn " shares or the shares of 
security of any such shares 

other\\l^e on "the seciiritv^ °ui of, or 

ments of title relating theS™ T'h ^ ^ property or docu- 
immovable property e\rpnt r ’ become the owner of 

own business premises anH necessary for its- 

servants. P^'^^ises and residences for its officers and 

accept bills payable ffihmvise Tha""^' 
interest on deposits or current accounts"" 


ACTUAL ORGANISATION 

hshed on April l,^19:55?™No"doX" d 

the assent of the Governor 't tt-ttl 

Oover„or.Ge„era,..„.c„.,„o„?pp°'S^r. S. Sr'.'^ 
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and Deputy Governors of the Bank and 3 days later the 
central board of directors was fotmed. It may be said that 
the first board of directors had to be formed by the Governor- 
General-in-Gouncil. Then, the shares were issued and this 
in^'olved the usual preliminary work, arrangements for suit- 
able premises for its offices and branches and for tlie 
transfer of staff from the Currency Department of the 
central government and the Imperial Bank were made. 
Agreements weie also entered into between the bank and 
the Government and the Imperial Bank, the terms of which 
liave already been given. Rules for the infernal working, 
eg, general regulations of the bank, those forelections,, 
meetings of shateholders ; scheduled banks, refund of notes, 
e.xpenditure and staff, were framed. On the date of its 
establishment, it assumed the duties of the Controller of 
Currency in connection with the note issue and reserves,, 
sterling purchases, and the administration of the securities, 
and of the Imperial Bank in connection with the manage- 
ment of the various government accounts, the public drbt 
and clearing houses. On July 4, 19 io, its first bank rate was 
announced, and the next day the scheduled banks deposited 
their minimum deposits. The notes of the bank itself were, 
however, first issued in lii 18 

The bank’s head office, called the central office, is now 
permanently situated in Bombay except for the bulk of the 
secretar5'’s section which moves between Bombay and 
Calcutta with the Governor, This section deals with board 
and committee meetings, annual general meetings, corres- 
pondence with the central government on the questions of 
currency and exchange, flotation of the loans and treasury 
bills of the various governments and their management^ 
ways and means, advances, etc. The other sections are 
the chief Accountants’ Section, the Agricultural Credit 
Department, and the Exchange Control Department, and 
each of these is further sub-divided into sub-sections. A 
mention of the sections of ihe Agricultural Credit Depart- 
ment and the activities of the Agricultural Credit Section 
has already been made. The banking section deals with 
all problems relating to the scheduled and ' non-scheduled 
banks, rendeis advice on banking and financial matters to- 
banks and governments, and prepares reports on these 
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matters as and when required The Stalisticat and Research 
Section on the other hand, studies various statistics ana 
commie’s them It also undertakes researches on various 
problems There remain now the Chief Accountants 
Section and the Exchange Control Department. 


The Chief Accountant’s Section maintains and super- 
■vises the accounts of the Issue Department It also ^ 
with the bank's expenditure, appeals for the refund of 
notes, remittance of treasure, distribution of notes and 
coin'll and administration of the bank. The Exchange 
■Control Department is a war time prbduct and deals with 
the work relating to the control of dealings in coins, 
bullion, secuntieb <ind foreign e.xchange which w'as dele- 
gated to the bank under the Defence of India Act. 


Its other offices and branches are either the offices 
and the branches of the Banking Department or the bran- 
ches of the Issue Department. The offices and the branches 
,-of the former are, at present, in Bombay Calcutta, Delhi, 
Madras and Rangoon, and in Cawnpore, Karachi and 
Lahore respectively and the branches of the latter are in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore, Karachi, Lahore, Madras and 
Rangoon It has an office m London also since April 1936 
for the management of the rupee debt of the Government 
of India enforced on London and of the account of the High 
■Commissioner for India in London. The Imperial Bank of 
India IS the bank’s sole agent m all the places where it has 
«ts offices but the Reserve Bank has none. As already 
■stated the Imperial Bank of India had more than 400 offices 
at the end of the year IMS. Besides, there are about 
1300 Government treasuries and sub-treasuries where the 
bank maintains currency chests. 


achievements 

The bank was established with high hopes and we must 
at this stage, look as to whether they have, so far, been ful 
filled to any extent. First of all, the monopoly of nob 
issue was given to it wnth a view to enable it to have e 
complete control over the volume of cash and therefore 
credit in the country. We already know that the Iraperia 
Bank of India had faded to do so because it had not been 
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given this monopoly. Control of the monetary system inr 
any country depends upon the control of the purchasing 
newer in it, and as in some countries notes or notes and 
coins which comprise their legal tender constitute the bulk 
of it their controlling authority should have a monopoljT 
of their issue India is a country of this type. As regards 
the relative importance of the notes and coins, it may be 
said that the use of the former has been’ increasing and that 
of the latter decreasing for a few ( decades. Hence, it may- 
be concluded that note currency far exceeds the coin- 
currency at the present time in this country, and as such- 
the authority controlling the former can control the mone- 
tary system m India. As between note currency and- 
deposit currency ’ also, it may be said that the former is- 
more important, but as will be observed later, an attempt 
has also been made for the control of the latter. But in- 
spite of this, the policy pursued by the Bank so far has not 
been in the best interests of the country. It was, fortunate 
enough for itself, established at a time when the depression 
had already passed its trough. _ Had the 1927 bill material- 
ised and the Bank started working in 1928, it would, in the 
then prevailing climate of economic opinion in the Gov- 
ernment of India, have shared the latter’s supineness m. 
true laissez faire style, looked on the thickening crisis- 
helplessly and condemned itself Even in 1935, economic 
recovery in India was very tardy, and there raged the- 
keenest controversy, in 1936-37, with the bulk of opinion 
in favour of devaluation. There .was a recession and^ 
pressure on the exchange in 19.58 which had to be 
countered by sterling depletion. But the Reserve Bank 
gave little evidence of its awareness of all these hap- 
penings. The war-time record in respect of ‘monetary stabi- 
lity" is too obvious to need much comment. Under cover 
' of the fictitious backing of sterling for the currency, it 
acted as the conduit through which the external war- 
finance of Britain was transferred to India to cause infla- 
tion. It submitted to the immobilization and practical in- 
convertibility of the currency reserve into impotent hordes, 
of international purchasing power, -whereas ' every canon 
of central banking would emphasize the need for the greatest: 
degree of liquidity. In connection with the reserve arrange- 
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it has done by laying down in its Memorandum dated the 
7th December, J938, on Discounts for and Advances to 
Scheduled Banks that in extending its credit to them it 
will take into consideration not only the nature of the 
security offered to it but also the genera! character of the 
investments of the applying bank, the manner in winch its 
business as a whole is being conducted, whether foi in- 
stance it offers excessively high rates of interest in order to 
attract deposits, whether it seeks lielp from the bank in 
normal times when funds in the money market are ample 
and whether it has been overtrading and extending an 
undue amount of credit for speculative purposes in com- 
modities or securities or indulging in unsecured business 
to an excessive extent. This will, of course, go a gicat deal 
to improve the situation. But two more provisions are 
needed. First of all, the bank must have a power to obtain 
information from or enforce inspection on any of them 
at any time.^ At present this is possible only on the willing 
co-operabon of the banks Ihcmselves, As will be seen else- 
where, difficulty arose because of the lack of this provision in 
the case of TravancorelNational and Quilon Bank, Secondly, 
its influence and pressure must be e.xtended over (he non- 
schcduled banks as well. So far, they are outside its oibit. 

The bank was also expected to bring the indigenous 
bankers in its fold, improve the machinery for dealing wuth 
agricultural finance and suggest methods for effecting a 
closer connection betw'een agricultural enterprise and its 
•own operations. This had been made obligatoiy upon it 
by Section 55. But as has already been observed nothing 
substantial has so far been done by it towards thi'; end, ex- 
cept the issuing of the Preliminary and Statutory Reports. 

Before the establishment of (he Reserve Bank of India, 
there remained a very wide gap between the rates of 
interest in the busy and dull reasons. It has already been 
observed that this could not be bridged over by the Im- 
perial Bank in spite of the fact that it had been given the 
power to obtain loans up to a maximum of Rs. 12 ciores 
from the Paper Currency Department of the Government. 

^As this was finally going to the Press, an ordinance giving 
this power to the Bank was promulgated. 
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assets which could be availed of by British India creditors' 
and those which might be seized by the Native State for the' 
payment of the local creditors. The bank insisted on the 
assistance being given only against assets which were 
segregated and clearly assigned to it. Further, there was the 
third reason, but this was also not reasonable. The 
Travancore National and Quilon Bank had withdrawn the 
greater part of its legal reserves with the Reserve Bank and 
it was pointed out that for this reason it did not deserve any 
help of the latter. But as against this, it may be said that 
so long as the T, N. and Q. Bank paid the prescribed penalty 
interest there was nothing wrong in it. Besides, the with- 
drawals were the unavoidable sequel to the refusal of the 
Reserve Bank to give, any aid except after an enquiry. 
Finally, there were certain difficulties of the interpretation 
of the rules in the Reserve Bank Act. As already observed, 
the advances under them could be made on the security of 
bills of exchange and promissory notes maturing 00 days 
after the date of purchase. It was contended that the 
demand promissory notes which the Bank offered did not 
fall m the category. It was also held that the bills and 
promissory notes on which the Bank was authorised to 
grant loans could be only those m whose support the 
documents of title to goods had been transferred to the 
borrowing bank and not the goods themselves. Warehouses 
and consequently warehouse receipts, as we know do not 
exist m this country. Hence, it might he said that there is 
something wrong wnth the Act itself, as it is idle to prescribe 
such documents as a basis for central bank assistance which 
are not available at all. 

During the war period, as has already been observed, the 
Bank acted in a way so as to transfer the external war 
finance of Britain to India and thus cause inflation in the 
country which in its turn brought much sufferings’ and 
misery to the people. Besides, it operated the dollar 
exchange control to the detriment of India and served as the 
agent for the gold profiteefs of the British Empire and the 
U. S. A., by selling gold m this country at very high prices. 
The Bank, it may be said, thus acted admirably well as the 
executor of the orders of the Government. It failed, on the 
other hand, to act as an adviser to it. This is the real work 

2d 
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Dills and hundis. No doubt, this is in accordance with 
the practice followed by the central banks in these days, 
but the conditions in this country demand a variation; As 
IS knoun to us, bills and hundis are not much in use in 
India, and there is a need of popularising them. In order 
to achieve this end, it is necessary that the bank rate of the 
Reserve Bank of India should be only the rate for discount- 
ing, and the rate for making advances on the basis of 
government securities should be different and also a bit 
higher than the bank rate. This will surely be a divergence 
fiom the practice followed these days in other countries, 
but will be in the interest of India, and hence, must be 
adopted as soon as possible. 

When the Reserve Bank of India was established, it 
was thought that its bank rate would be more effective 
than that of the Imperial Bank because of several icasons. 
First of all, the scheduled banks arc required to maintain 
a fixed percentage of their demand and time liabilities with 
it, failing which they are fined at a graduated rate which 
i'. higiier than the bank rate. It was thought that this 
would restrict them from granting loans to their customeis 
at rates lower than the batik rate, and also from allowing 
interest on deposits at a higher rate than it. Then, these 
banks can have no objection in rediscounting their cus- 
tomers’ hundis with the Reseivc Bank for there is no fear of 
any loss by the disclosure of their bill portfolios to one who 
does not compete with them. Further, tlie Reserve Bank 
has been charged with the obligation of being a lendei of 
the last resort, and it can discliatgc its responsibility to that 
elfcet very efficiently because of the unification of "different 
re^iei ves wnh it and because of its sole powei of issuing 
notes. But there is a serious defect in its constitution, viz., 
that indigenous bankers aie out of its fold. It is they who 
finance the monetary needs of trade, industries and com- 
merce in this country to an appreciable extent, and hence 
the central bank with the object of controlling credit cannot 
be successful in its attempt without taking them into 
its fold. 

The power of a central bank to contiol credit defends 
upon two factois, ws., how far the money market is accus- 
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torned to depend on its own funds and on funds borrowed 
from banks and how far banks themselves depend upon 
their own resources and those of the central bank, _ The 
volume of bills and hundis arising in India is ver}' little^ 
and credit is made available to the market by the indigenous- 
bankers from their own resources. The banks are also not 
very much dependent for the creation of credit on the 
Reserve Bank. They are required to deposit a very low' 
percentage of their liabilities with it and can manage it 
without any difficulty. Since its inauguration, conditions 
have been considerably easy in the money market, and the 
banks have not found it necessary to approach it for any 
accommodation. As already indicated, the time for the 
true test of the effectiveness of the weapons given for the 
control of credit is yet to arrive. But in the meantime, it 
may be said that the shortcomings pointed out herein must 
be removed. 


OPEN M.ARKET OPERATIONS 

The bank is empowered to carry on open market 
operations, i e., deal with the market directly when a special 
occasion arises making it necessary or expedient to do so 
for the purpose of regulating credit in the interests of 
Indian trade, commerce, industry and agriculture. But 
the necessity of doing this has not arisen so far. We 
must, however, examine the various provisions on this 
account, and see whether they have been so devised as to 
make these operations effective in times of need. 

The extent and effectiveness of open market operations 
depend on the size and resources which the central bank 
can gather for this purpose, the quality and volume of the 
assets It IS permitted to hold, and the capacitv and or- 
ganisation of the market in which they have to be carried 
out. 

The resources at the disposal of the Reserve Bank 
consist of (1) capital and reser\-e, (2) the balances held on 
behalf of the Government, (3) the balances held on behalf 
ot the scheduled banks, (4) the extent to which its machi- 
nery is used by other banks for collection of billk or transfer 
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of funds, and (5) the notes issued by it. As regards (1) 
capital and reserve, we know that they amount to Rs. 10 
Cl ores. This sum is surely very low in comparison with 
the business it is required to handle. The combined capita! 
and reserve of the Imperial Bank is larger than this, Theie 
is, however, a provision for the inciease^of the capital, if 
need be, and along with it the increa'-e iri the reserve is 
also to be brought about. As regards (2) the balances held 
■on behalf of the Government, they have varied from vear 
to year, month to month and week to week. Their 
Aggiegate amount and time has an important bearing upon 
the open market operations. As regards (3) the balances 
held on behalf of the scheduled banks, they have also varied 
from year to year, month to, month, and week to week. 
Usually these banks keep a much larger percentage of their 
deposit liabilities with the bank then they are required to 
keep by statute. Events have, however, proved that it may 
be to the immediate advantage of a bank to pay the penal 
interest and make defaults. But recently provisions have 
been made for a stricter penalty and now the bank can 
forbid a defaulting bank the receipt of further deposits for 
the period of default. As regards (4) the extent to which 
its machinery is used by other banks for collection of bills 
or transfer of funds, the Reserve Bank has been charged 
with their development and as has already been observed, it 
has chalked out a scheme with regard to the latter, and is 
providing facilities accordingly. But there is still the ques- 
tion of the development of bill habit. Telegraphic transfers 
form the bulk of the remittances, and demand drafts are 
quite insignificant. In fact, it is through the use of demand 
drafts than through the use of the telegraphic transfers that 
remittances increase the resources of a bank to any appre- 
ciable extent, and hence these operations do not mean at 
present any appreciable acquisition of funds. Coming to 
(n) the notes issued by it, it may be said that elasticity has 
been piovided to a far greater extent in the present constitu- 
tion of the reserve than it had been at any time. 

The asests which the bank may acquire are (1) govern- 
ment securities of the United Kingdom maturing within 10 
years from the date of acquisition without limitation of 
amount, and (2) securities issued by the Government of 
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India or a proMncial government of any maturity or sucli 
securities issued or guaranteed by a local authority o. 
Indian State of the aggregate value of the capi^l and reserve 
of the bank p’us 3 of the deposit liabilities. Of the latter^ 
Ihe value of tho^e maturing after one } ear and of those 
maturing after ten rears cannot exceed the capital- aiid 
reserre of the bank plus m the order of mention -j and 1 of 
deposit liabilities of the Banking Department. 

From the above, it is obvious that tlie maximum allotted 
to the longer dated securities is smaller than the maNimum 
allotted to the securities of one to 10 years ; short-dated .se- 
curities are, in fact, less subject to fluctuations and thus 
maintain a greater liquidity. 

Any change in the volume of currency can be brought 
about to the extent of the securities held by the bank and 
available m the market. Since the present war, inflation 
m currency is being brought about only because botir ster- 
ling and rupee securities arc available. Similarly deflation 
shall be brought about by disposing them of in the open 
market. 

Let us now e.xamine the capacity and organisation of 
the market in which dealings are to be ultimately carried 
out. The only stock exchanges of any importance in this 
country are those of Bombay and Calcutta. Their total 
membership is, however, very small m comparison XMth 
those of the London and New York stock exchanges and 
hence an}’ dealings in them cannot but have serioiis con- 
sequences for the whole financial and investment mechan- 
ism But as a considerable portion of the assets of the 
bank is held m sterling securities which can be dealt with 
in foreign markets also, the difficulty can be obviated to 
a very great e.xtent. 


BALANCE SHEET 

The balance sheet of the Reserve Bank of India is 
divided into that of Issue Department and the Banking 
Department. It is issued weekl}’. The followin*^ is a 
specimen , — ^ 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 

Weekly Statement of Affairs 
{for the week ending August ST, 1Q45) 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT 

Liabilities Rs. (In Assets Rs. (In 

Thousands) Thousands) 

Notes held in A. Gold coin and 

the Banking bullion 

Department ... 14,57,42 (c) Held in India 44,41,43 

Notes in circu- (b) Held outside 

lation ... 11,39,44,78 India ' 

Sterling secu- 

' iities ..• 10,34,32,89 
Total of A ... 10,78,74,32 

B. Rupee coins 17,43,60 

; Govt, of India 

Total Notes Rupee secu- 

Issued ... 11,54,02,20 rities ••• 57,84,2^ 

Internal Bills 
of Exchange 
and other 
commerci a 1 
papers 

Total ... 11,54,02,20 ' Total ... 11,54,02,20 

Ratio of total 'A' to liabilities : 93-477 per cent. 

BANKING DEPARTMENT 

Liabilities Rs. (In Assets Rs. (In 

Thousands) Thousands) 

Capital paid-up .5,00,00,000 Notes ... 14,57,42 

Reserve Fund ... 5,00,00,000 Rupee coii|s ... 30,63 

Deposits — Subsidiary coins 5,37 

(a) Government — Bills Purchased 

(1) Central ' and Discounted — 

Government... 3,63,53,37 (c) Internal 
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Liabilities Rs. (In 

Thousands) 

(2) Government 

of Burma ... 1,26,68 

(3) Other Govern- 
ment a/cs ... 18,13,90 

(&) Banks ... 105,19,26 
(c) Others ... 13,2 .-1,07 

Bills Pa^’able ... 3,i0,2'i 

Other liabilities 7,99,92 


Total ... 522,59,49 


Assets Rs. (In 

Thousands) 


(b) External 

(c) Government 
Treasury Bills 

Balances held 
abroad 

Loans and ad- 
vances to Go- 
vernments 
Other loans and 
advances 
Investments 
Other Assets ... 

To+n 


3,92,90 

472,77,52 

24^93,40 

6,02,25 

5,22,59,49 


TEST QUESTIONS 

1. What are the disqualifications of the share-holders of the 
Reserve Bank ’ Do you suggest any change in these provisions ’ 

2. IVrite a short note on the constitution of the central and 
local boards of the Reserve Bank. 

3. What are the points of criticism in the Reserve Bank Act 
and in what direction, if any, you want a change in them ? 

4. Describe in brief the central and commercial banking 
functions of the Reserve Bank. What business has it been ex- 
pressly prohibited to undertake 

5. What preliminary arrangements had to be made in 
connection with the establishment of the Reserve Bank f Give 
a short account of the organisation of its offices and depart- 
ments. 

6. Give an estimate of what the Reserve Bank has done so 
far, in what direction, if any, its working should be improved ? 

1 7. Do you think that the Reserve Bank of India has been 

bestowed with sufficient powers to control credit Point out in 
this connection the steps that you think must be taken with a 
view to improve the situation, 

8. hlake out an imaginary balance sheet of the Reserve 
Bank of India and explain clearly the various items contained 
therein. 



CHAPTER XX 

DEFECTS AND REMEDIES 

The mam theme of the previous chapters was a descrip- 
tion of the Indian banking system as it has grown from 
times immemorial and exists ,at present. In this chapter, 
we shall deal with the defects and remedies. 

ABSENCE OF A WELL-KNIT ORGANISED MONEY MARKET 

We have already observed that the Indian money market 
consists of the Reserve Bank of India, the Imperial Bank of 
India, the Indian joint stock banks, the foreign exchange 
banks, the credit co-operative institutions, the land mortgage 
banks, the loan offices, nidhis, chit funds, and various other 
indigenous bankers including money-lenders. Besides, the 
Government of India aFo played a very important part in it 
till very recently. No doubt, its policy is shaped now by 
the Reseive Bank of India, but there are still its post offices 
which perfoim important bahking functions. We have 
already looked to the facilities provided by them for saving 
and investment. In add.tion, they provide facilities for the 
remittance of money and its collection under what is known 
as the value payable parcel system. 

Before the establishment of the Reseive Bank of India, 
there was- no co-ordination amongst the above units. They 
suffered also from the lack of leadership. Since the estab- 
libhment of the Reserve Bank of India, however, these evils 
have been removed but only partly. We already know that 
there are non-scheduled banks which work even now without 
being subject to any considerable control from the Reserve 
Bank. Then, there are the loan offices, nidhis, chit funds 
various other indigenous bankers including money-lenders 
which are outside its control. In short, we may say that 
the Indian money market consists of the modern and indi- 
genous bankers, and of these modem bankers (though not 
all, yet those forming important element) are subject to the 
control of the Reserve Bank of India, however small it may 
be, while the indigenous bankers act as independent units. 
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As regards the relation between sev’eral units, it may be said,, 
as has already been observed in their relative contexts, that 
there is much left in it as well which is desired for. 

Finally, suggestions have already been given for the 
removal of these defects The}’’ include the linking of 
the indigenous bankers with the Reserve Bank, the ex- 
tension of the control of the latter over non-scheduled 
banks, and improvement of the relation between diffeient 
constituents. 

ABSENCE OF A BILL MARKET 

Another defect of the Indian money market is the 
absence of the use of bills to any appreciable extent. This 
is obviously due to the following causes . — 

(1) Bankers in India prefer investment in Gox’ern- 
ment securities Piior to the establishment of the Reserve 
Bank, they were not sure whether Imperial Bank would 
rediscount their hundis. It had not laid dowm any 
standard, and used to refuse accommodation on the plea 
of the particular hundi or hundis not being up to the 
standard. Again, the banks themselves preferred obtain- 
ing loans from the Imperial Bank on the security of 
government papers over rediscounting of their hundis as 
the latter step meant the disclosure of the names of their 
clients to an institution which acted as a rival to them,, 
and surely this they could not like Besides, even, if the 
Imperial Bank refused to grant loans on the security of 
the government papers, or they themselves did not like _to 
approach it, these could be easily realised in the open 
market. No doubt, these difficulties have been removed 
because of the establishment of the Reserve Bank, but 
the old practice naturally continues. This is more so 
because the Reserve Bank charges the same rate for redis- 
counting as well as for granting accommodation on the 
security of government papers. As already suggested, it 
can bring about a change m the situation by charging a 
slightly higher rate for granting loans than for rediscount- 
ing. Bank rate should be applied here only to the redis- 
counting of hundis and not to the granting of accom- 
modation. > 

Another reason for the popularity of government papers 
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was their,\better yield. This has now ceased to be so. 

(2) It has been found difficult to distinguish between' 
finance bills and trade bills in the absence of the docu- 
ments of title to goods. ^ There ought to be warehouses^ 
and sales should be effected by means of the transfer of 
the warehouse receipts which may act as the evidences 
of the trade transactions in connection with which bills 
arise, and thus facilitate the distinction between trade ond 
finance bills. 

(3) The scarcity of bills is also due to wide prevalence 
of the system of cash credit, which is, as has been already 
observed, advantageous to the borrowers as well ^ as the 
lending banks. Bills, however, should be pieferred by both, 
because of its obvious advantages, and this is sure to hap- 
pen as they are realised by them. 

(-1) Previously, bills were unpopular also due to heavy 
stamp duties, but as has been observed elsewhere it has for 
sometime past been reduced. 

(5) Bills aie of foreign origin, and cannot be very popular 
because of the use of foreign language which very few 
people know. Hundis have, however, been in use m India 
since ancient times, and are written in almost all the local 
languages. But there is the difficulty of its phraseology 
which IS very complex, and difficult to be memorised. It 
should be simplified. They are governed by the Negotiable 
Instruments Act subject to the local customs and usages 
which differ very widely. They should now be unified and 
if possible legalised. 

(G) Bills arising out of foreign trade transactions are 
mostly draivn in terms of sterling. In case, they are drawn 
in terms of internal currency, they will surely lead to the 
building up of a bill market in the country. 

(7) There is a complete absence of 'bills accepting 
houses m this country on the lines of those in England. 
Bankers also do not act as acceptors of bills on behalf of 
their customers to any appreciable extent. Its develop- 
ment is sure to prove very useful in building up a bill 
market m India. 

(8) Bills are also not used in this country in connection. 
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with the agricultural industry. Anticipatory bills as they 
are called, are in very much u«e in America, and they «n 
be introduced in India as well with much advamage. o- 
operatne godown societies may be formed, and cultivators 
may be encouraged to obtain advances on harvested pro- 
duce by joining them and allowing them to draw usance 
bills on themselves (cultivators). Thq societies may, tlien, 
discount them with di*-trict co-operative institutions anci 
the latter m turn with the joint stock banks or the Reserve 
Bank. The indigenous bankers and money-lenders may 
also use the bills m making advances to the cultivators 
in the same way as co-operati\'e societies 

ACSEN'CE or COVriDENXE IN INDIAN CURRENCV UNIT 
Indians, as a rule, hav-e no confidence in their cur- 
rency unit » As far as possible tliey turn their savings in 
bullion and landed property. There are various reasons 
for this. First of all, they find that the value of their cur- 
rency is precarious. Rupee IS inconvei lible internally, and 
its value has been going down in terms of bullion and other 
commodities almost since the introduction of the, British 
rule. Then, they find that they are held in much_ higher 
esteem by having a small landed property whatever its value 
may be than by liaving a huge bank balance or hoarded 
wealth. Everyone of us knows how much influence a 
landlord wields not only in his zamindari but also in the 
place he inhabits. Ne.\t, our women folk have a special 
attraction for ornaments, and there is an economic reason 
behind it. We know that a widow has no right to uiherit 
anything e.\cept her stndhan which usually takes the 
form of Ornaments Bank balances and gilt edged and 
other securities^ belong to the male heirs except of couise 
when they are in the personal names of the females. 

ABSENCE OF CONFIDENCE IN BANKS 

Absence of confidence in banks may be permanent 
Or only at times of distress. The two must be distinguished 
from one another. In Western countries also there 
IS some lack of confidence, but this is limited only to the 

*The reesnt High Denomination Notes Demonetisation 
'Ordinance is bound to aggravate this tendency. 
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times of distress. In India it is both permanent and at 
such times. No doubt, the known existence of safe- 
guards against emergencies is an important element m day 
to day confidence, and the prevalence of day to* day 
confidence is an important element in moderating panics. 
But this must be studied separately for the sake of con- 
venience. 

Lack of day to day confidence or general confidence 
as it IS called arises because of continuous bank failures. 
No one year goes when they do not take place. In i931,, 
18 banks ; in 1932, 21 banks'; in 1933, 26 banks ; in 1934 
30 banks ; in 1935, 51 banks ; in 1936,’ 88 banks ; in 1937,. 
65 banks; in 1938, 73 banks ; in 1939, 87 banks ; in 1940, 
102 banks ; in 1941, 75 banks ; in 1942, 48 banks and in 1943,. 
50 banks with an aggregate paid-up capital of Rs. 15 05,996, - 
Rs. 8,09,172, Rs. 2,99,948, Rs. 6,22, .553, Rs. 65,95 975 
Rs. 4,99,972, Rs. 11,51,656, Rs. 29,99,962, Rs. 10,11,967 
Rs. 11,73,985, Rs. 9,65,089, Rs. 11,96,681, and Rs. 6,28,401 
respectively failed. But these should not have the same 
significance as in other countries with more advanced, 
banking systems or stricter banking or company laws. Till 
the amendment of the Indian Companies Act m 1936, no 
definition had been given of the word ‘bank' with a view 
to ensure that only responsible concerns used this title. 
The result was that many insignificant or doubtful concerns- 
registered themselves as banks, and when they failed, the 
number of the bank failures’ was swelled. Since then, a 
definition has been given, and banking concerns are allowed 
to commence business only when they have a minimum, 
paid-up capital, of Rs. 50,000 each. Besides, they are 
required to accumulate a like sum in the form of reserve 
fund. But the old concerns have been allowed to work, 
with a paid-up capital of less than the minimum prescribed 
and a close scrutiny tells us that most of the concerns 
which have failed in recent years belonged to this class. As 
time goes on, it is sure that the number of bank failures 
shall be lessened. There are two more points in this 
connection which must be noted. One of them is that 
failures have tended to be concentrated on banks which 
were more or less young. Ordinarily the long life of a, 
concern is by itself a proof of its good management. The 
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second is that quite a good number of the failures has been 
confined to banks with small paid-up capitals, and now 
that it IS envisaged that thej' will have an aggregate paid 
up capital and lesen-e fund of not less than Rs. 1 lakh each 
in due course, it may be hoped that there will not be many 
failures in future. 

We shall now endeavour to take up the causes of bank 
f.nlures m the past v ith a view to suggest remedies for the 
improvement of the position. 

First of all, a good number of failures has been due 
to the lax laws, public ignorance and bad or dishonest rha- 
nagement Amongst the victims of this shortcoming may 
be^mentioned, Poona Bank, Poona , Amritsar- National 
Bank. Amritsar ; Hindustan Bank, Multan ; Sivarama Ayyer 
Bank, kladras , Pioneer Bank, Bombay ; and 'Credit Bank of 
India,’ Bombay, which were liquidated m 1024:, 1923, 1914:, 
1932, 19 IG, and 1913 respectively. The manager of the 
Credit Bank of India, on his appointment to the said post, 
pleaded ignorance of banking and accountancy and request- 
ed the Directors for a strong committee to assist him. 
Even up to the time of the liquidation, he had not learnt 
anything, as he himself had then admitted. 

This shortcoming can be removed by legislation, the 
desire for which in this country arose after the crisis of 
1913-14 It has, hov. ever, been fulfilled onlv very recently 
and that too parti) ~ by the Indian Companies Amendment 
Act of 1936. Its object has been amongst other things, the 
protection of public against ignorance or dishonesty of the 
bank promoters and managers. it holds directors and 
officers (including auditors) criminally liable for false state- 
ments under certain conditions. There is a civil liability 
as well over them for misapplication or retaining of money, 
and msfeasance or breach of trust which includes breach 
of duty as well, both as an act of commission or omission. 
There is a provision of penalising for falsification of books 
etc., also. ’ 


- In a letter dated the 1st November, 1939, the Reserve 
Bank of India has submitted a draft bill to the Government for 
a separate Indian Bank Act, please consult appendix C. 
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Secondly, many of them have failed because of their un- 
<lertaking industrial finance out of banking funds. Amongst 
those victims of it may be mentioned the names of the 
Peoples Bank, Lahore; Amritsar Bank, Lahore; and 
Tata Industrial Bank which failed in 1913, 1914 and 192.-i 
respectivelj’. In fact, public opinion in India has been 
overwhelmingly in favour of mixed banking such as prevails 
in Germany and Japan. But this is not possible here due 
to the fact that the Indian banking system has been based 
more on the lines of the English banking system whose 
characteristic feature is the complete separation of commer- 
cial banking from industrial banking. 

Thirdly, many banks have failed because of the entering 
into speculative activities of the bank officers. While some 
of the banks, already referred to, failed on this account as 
avell, the most glaring example is that of the Indian Specie 
Bank which failed in 1914 Rumouis had been current 
since the earliest y^ars of its caieer that the bank'hacl 
embarked on colossal speculative activities. But they had 
always been denied and concealed. Mr. ohunilal Saraiya, 
the managing director of the bank, whose name had always 
been associated with it was a man of remarkable qualities. 
He was very skilful in window-dressing, and managed to 
show a’' good balance sheet at the close of every year. At 
last an insignificant share-holder alleged to have been 
instigated by the personal enemies of this gentleman pre- 
sented a petition to the High Court for its winding up. 
But this wsas challenged by the share-holders and directors, 
and cveiything went on quite all rigln. Suddenly, howevei, 
Mr Cluinilal Saraiya died of hcait-failurej and the remain- 
ing directors themselves rushed to the High Court with a 
petition for voluntary liquidation. The inevitable e.xamina- 
tion proved the allegation to be quite correct. 

Fourthly and finally, man 5 ’"of the banks have failed 
because of the antagonistic mass opinion against them 
w'hich had developed at one time or the other. They may 
be legardcd more as victims of misfortune than of any- 
thing else. First of all, there is the Bank of Upper India 
which had been registered at Meerut in It went on 

(making continuous progress till 19 L4 in whicli -year it sud- 
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denh' failed. Both the depositors and the share-holders 
were" paid in full. Then, there is the Alliance Bank of 
Simla. Being established m 1874, it carried on its busi- 
ness successfully till 1!123 when it crashed. It fell on evil 
da 3 S largely on account of the losses it had to suffer due 
to the failure of its London Agents, Boulton Bros, to 


return a deposit of Rs. 150 lakhs which thej' held from 
it. Another debtor to the bank as well, namelj' the Trust 
of India, Puniab was not in a good position. In their 
report for 1912, the directors spoke plainly of it, but 
assured to do whatever they could. There were, however,, 
continued withdrawals and ultimately it crashed. The 
name of one more bank namely the Travancore National 
and Quilon Bank may also be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. . It suspended its payment very recently i e., in 1938. 
This institution, as it stood on the date of suspension, w'as 
the outcome of an amalgamation betw'een the Travan- 
core National Bank and the Quilon Bank, which had 
taken place only two years before this event. The pre- 
vious history of these concerns had been quite remark- 
able. The failure of the institution after the establish- 
ment of the Reserve Bank whose member it was is 
rplly verj- discouraging. The causes of the inability' of 
Bank to help it have already been dealt with. 

This brings us again to the causes of the lack of day 
to day or general con^lidence in banks. In addition to that 
of the continuous bank failures, there are several others 
Absence of comprehensive banking laws inspiring confil 

as the next. Th^ese contribute to 'public confidence m 

rnanagement, and at least immunity from more flagrant 

’’A”"" K' 
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cxiiiiiin Alion. 1 iu! *^1 i.iiil Ihnt it 

was d'MK- with a view to continue favourable conciifion'; m 
the English and Indian money .markets for facilitating 
Government borrowings and good effect which the balanc- 
ing of the budget liad created. But this w a-, too large a 
nronosition to hang on the niitstandmg current and h\cd 
deposits of the ba'tiK which amounted to only it' 7 crorcs. 
and perhaps realising it he subsequently said that the step 
was most desirable m the interests of Indian fmanc'- and 
Indian banking and calculated to restore public conhdence 
and prevent causing mconvcuience and piobabh danger to 
other sound mslitiitions, and thus uKlcned the fiifiire res- 
ponsibihtics of the Government though^ unconsciously. The 
people of this country, however, tin. tight otherwise.' Thev 
ocheved that this was done bcc.ause t!ie Alliance’s clientele 
consisted of iaigely ofiicials and Europeans, whose inlcTests 
the Government was bound to safeguard. The next oppor- 
tunity to test the motive, however, arose in when ri 

similar contingency occurred on the failure of the Travan- 
core National and Qiiilon Bank, but at this tunc, nothing 
of this sort vvaa done by tlic central government. It may, 
no doubt, be pointed out that the situation liad much 
changed by that time. The powci.s of the provincml 
governments had been widened, and hence the rcspcmslbditv 
in this respect too had shifted to their shoulders. TJi'e 
attitude of the Madras Government was-, m fact, commend- 
able. Most of (he br.anches of the T. N. & Q. Bank being 
located in area under its authority, it was but natural lhat 
it should have acted promptly." Consultation.s with the 
Reserve Bank of Indi.i liad been made by it even when tlie 
bank in question seemed to be m distress, and as a result 
the latt-^r had been advised to agree to iirimediate and 
thorough investigation. But as has already been obsciA-ed 
it was too late to mend. Later on, the Prime Minister 
made an appeal to tlie public to remain calm and refuse to 
be rushed by ill-founded rumours. In addition, he informed 
them 'that steps were being taken to secure an imme- 
diate examination of the accounts and affairs of the banks 
in Madras. Two months after this he assured them 
the scheduled banks in that presidency were .in 
a perfectly sound position, and even those which had taken 
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help from the Reserve Bank had cleared off all their 
accounts, and that the latter was prepared to help them 
again should such an occasion arise in near future. This 
was really very significant. But in cases, where the 
branches of the bank in distress tire spread all over the 
country and the panii: is not confined to a particular local- 
ity, it is the central government which will be required to 
.ct and not the provincial governments. The latter cannot 
be very effective. 

Next, the central bank can improve the situation. 
.About the extent of its- success or otherwise we have 
dready discussed. Formerly there was an absence of such 
.n institution in this country. The gap has, however, been 
illed up by the establishment of the Reserve Bank, But as 
las been pointed out in the previous chapter,' it failed com- 
pletely to rise to the occasion during the single instance 
which provided a test for its usefulness in this respect. Let 
ns, however, hope that it will acquit itself more admirably 
in future. 

Thirdly, the press and public opinion also wield much 
nfluence. The phrt played by them in the United Kingdom 
during the crisis of 1331 in creating a calm confidence in 
the British depositor by incessant patriotic propaganda can- 
not but be commended. On the other hand, the U. S. A. 
press and public opinion gave a different account when a 
crisis occurred in that country following upon the heels of 
the United Kingdom’s abandonment of the gold standard. 
In India also, we find the same thing. Anglo-Indian and 
British pafiers have always been spreading false rumours 
about Indian joint stock banks. .At one time, Lala Har 
Kishen Lai, the bank promoter of Punjab, was undoubtedly 
the central object of their hottest fire. Here public opinion 
is also apt to be easily led away against the banking 
institutions of the country. It has, several times, relying 
on the rumours floated by the enemies of the Central Bank, 
rushed to withdraw money from it, but thanks to the wis- 
dom of the management that the institution has always 
been'able to tide over the difficulties. 

Finally, banks^ can also' do a lot in this connection.' 
They must take every precaution to forestall the causes 
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and moderate the effect of serious situations This, they 
can do by giving wider publicity to their affairs. They 
may also take the depositors into their confidence by making 
room on the board of directors for their representative. 
The right to elect him may be limited to only those who 
maintain an average minimum balance, and the list of 
such persons may be subject to revision, say after two or 
three years. 

NEGLECT OF OTHER BRANCHES OF BANKING 
Indian joint stock banks have been established only 
with a view to take up commercial banking. Though a 
few attempts have been made to establish institutions to 
take up industrial banking as well, no large-scale success 
has been achieved in this respect. Co-operation has been 
devised with a view to solve the difficulties of agricultural 
finance, and the principle has not been extended to the- 
financing of the industries. Exchange business has been 
sadly neglected by Indian institutions and there is a great 
need of their taking it up. In short, it may be said that 
there has been a neglect of other branches of banking than 
commercial and agricultural in this country. 

WHOLESALE IMITATION OF ENGLISH SYSTEM 
There has been a wholesale imitation of English system 
in the parlour of banking with the result that the Indian 
ideal of simplicity in all spheres of life has been jettisoned ' 
in this sphere. The disadvantages arising from this charac- 
teristic have already been dealt with. It has, in fact, failed 
to penetrate in the heart of the country onlv on this 
account 


USE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Banks in this country use English language. We already 
know that inany of our people are not even literate what 
to say of their being conversant ivith English. Under the 
circumstances, they find it very difficult to deal with 
them. The use of the English language necessitates the 
appomtinent of the English knowing people, and their 
number being very small, the scope for selection is very 
much narrowed. 
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FOREIGN DOMINATION 

The Indian banking system is dominated by non- 
Indians whose real sympathies and interests cannot be with 
India. Their only aim is to earn profit and exploit the 
people of this country. They have, in fact, failed to in- 
spire confidence and solve Indian problems. Further, 
they have not been successful to establish a closer relation 
with the people which is very necessary from all points 
of view. \ 

LOW LEVEL OF INCOME OF THE PEOPLE 
Banking suffers in this country also “because of the 
low level of income of the people. No other single cause 
is perhaps more responsible for the slow growth of 
the oanking habit than oui general poverty. Figures of 
the people paying income-tax and the average size of the 
incomes, the number of depositors and the average deposit 
per head, etc., testify to the narrow field over which bank- 
ing has to travel se here. Many people, high in educational 
or social status, have to forego the pride and convenience 
of having a bank account only because of their inability 
to maintain a minimum balance in it. It may be said that 
the banks on their part are to be blamed for prescribing 
such conditions for opening accounts or minimum average 
balances for giving certain facilities as are difficult to 
observe or maintain. But, it should not be lost sight of 
that this is done after taking into consideration certain 
well-known principles, and their violation is not desirable 
from seveial points of view. In prescribing certain con- 
ditions for opening an account, banks aim at certain finan- 
cial status in their customers, and in stipulating the main- 
tenance of a certain minimum average balance, they aim at 
securing payment for the cost of rendering free services. 

LACK OF TRAINING IN BANKING 
Trained Indians in both theory and practice of bank- 
ing are not available. Until the end of the nineteenth 
century, commerciafand banking education had been com- 
pletely non-existent in this country For a few decades 
arrangements have, however, been made for it, but advant- 
age is not being taken of the facility so far provided to 
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any appreciable extent It will be done only when a 
of co-ordination is attained between the universities and 
the banks in the country. 

ABSENCE OF BANKING LAW 

There IS no scpai ate banking law in India. The Indian 
Joint Stock Companies Act applies to it as well. No doubt, 
it contains now much more elaborate provisions than 
before, but this is not sufficient. Proposals* have, however, 
been made by the Reserve Bank of India to remedy the 
evil, and they are before- the Indian Legislatures now. It is 
hoped that an Indian Bank Act will be passed soon. 

ABSENCE OF A BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
A‘ Bankers’ Association is of necessity in this country. 
Its >. usual aims are creation of good relations amongst 
different members, provision of a common meeting place 
for them to assemble and discuss their common topics, 
elimination of competition and rivalry, education of bank- 
ing staff by arranging lectures and classes, maintaining of 
libraries and reading rooms, and issuing of banking litera- 
ture in the form of magazines, handbills, and other periodi- 
cals. In Western countries, they have introduced better 
methods of doing business and succeeded in raising the 
morals of the people. Their usefulness in allaying panic 
can also not be disputed, and the need for their establish- 
ment is the greatest in this country for this reason if not 
for others. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1 What are the defects from which Indian banking system 
as a whole suffers ’ Suggest measures to improve the situation. 

2. What are the causes 'of the .unpopularity of bills in 
India ’ Suggest measures to make them popular. 

3. ,What have been the causes responsible for the bank 

failures in this country ? Do you think that the situation has 
now been improved in any way ? , 

4. Give your pggestions for inspiring public confidence m 


*St'e Appendix 'C.’ 
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the banking system of' the country. Has anything been done 
so far in this connection ? ’ 

APPENDIX A 

DEFINITION OF A -BANKING COMPANY 

Section 277F of Indian Companies Act (1936) 

A ‘banking company’ means a company which carries 
on as its principal business the accepting of deposits of 
money on current account or otherwise, subject to with- 
drawal by cheque, draft or order, notwithstanding that it 
engages in addition in any one or more of the following, 
forms of business, namely : 

(t) the borrowing, raising or taking up of money ; the 
lending or advancing of money cither upon or without 
securing; the drawing, making, accepting, discounting,, 
buying, selling, collecting and dealing in bills of exchange, 
hundis, promissory notes, coupons, drafts, bills of lading, 
railway leceipts, warrants, debentures, certificates, scrips 
and other instruments, and securities whether transferable 
or negotiable or not ; the granting and issuing of letters 
of credit, tiavellers cheques and circular notes, the buying, 
selling and dealing in bullion and specie; the buying and 
selling of foreign exchange including foreign bank notes ; 
the acquiring, holding, issuing on commission, underwrit- 
ing, dealing in stock, funds, shares, debentures, debenture 
stock bonds, obligations, securities and investment of all 
kinds ; the purchasing and sellings of bonds, scrips or other 
forms of securities on behalf of constituents or others ; 
the negotiating of loans and advances, the receiving of all 
kinds of bonds, scrips or valuables on deposits or for safe 
custody or otherwise, the collecting and transmitting of 
money and securities ; ' 

(2) acting as agents for governments or local autho- 
rities or for any other person or persons ; the carrying on 
of agency business of any description other than the business 
of a managing agent, including the power to act as attor- 
neys and to give discharges and receipts ; 

(3) contracting for public and private loans negotiating 
-and issuing the same ; 
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(4) the promoting, effecting, insuring, guaranteeing, un- 
derwriting, participating in managing and carrying out of 
any issue, public or private, of State, Municipal or other 
loans of shares, stock, debentures, or debenture stocks of 
any company, corporation or association and the lending of 
money for the purpose of any such issue ; 

(o) carrying on and transacting every kind of guarantee 
and indemnity business ; 

(6) promoting or financing or assisting in 'promoting or 
financing any business undertaking or industry, either 
existing or new, and developing or forming the same either 
through the instrumentality of syndicates or otherwise ; 

(7) acquisition by purchase, lease, exchange, hire or 
otherwise of any property immovable or movable and any 
rights or privileges which the company may think neces- 
sary or convenient to acquire or the acquisition of which 
in the opinion of the company is likely to facilitate the 
realisation of any securities held by the company or to 
prevent or diminish any apprehended loss or liability ; 

(8) managing, selling and realizing all property movable 
and immovable which may come into the possession of the 
company in satisfaction or part satisfaction of any of its 
claims , 

(9) acquiring and holding and generally dealing with 
any property movable or immovable which may form^ part 
of the security for any loans or advance or which may be 
connected with any such security ; 

(10) undertaking and executing trusts ; 

(11) undertaking the administration of states as executor, 
trustee or otherwise ; 

(12) taking .or otherwise acquiring and holding shares 
in any other comoany having objects similar to those of 
the company ; 

(13) establishing and supporting or aiding in the estab- 
lishment and support of associations, institutions, funds, 
trusts and conveniences calculated to benefit employees of 
the company or the dependents or connexions of such per- 
sons, granting pensions and allowances and making pay- 
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tncnls towards insurance ; snbscribing to or guaranteeing 
moneys for charitable or benevolent ^objects or for any 
exhibftion or for any public, general or useful object ; 

(li) the acquisition, construction, maintenance and 
alteration of any building or works necessary or convenient 
for the purjmses of the company ; 

(15) selling, improving, managing, developing, exchang- 
ing, leasing, mortgaging, disposing of or turning into ac- 
count or otherwise dealing with all or any part of the pro- 
perty and rights of the company ; 

(IG) acquiring and undertaking the whole or any part 
•of the business of any person or company, when such busi- 
ness is of a nature enumerated or described in this section ; 

(17) doing all such other things as are incidental or 
conducive to the promotion or advancement of the business 
of the company. 


APPENDIX B 

JJRArr SCHEME FOR THE EIKKISG OF INDIGENOUS lUNKERS 
The Reserve Bunk of India addressed in May, lOI’T to the 
Scheduled Banks and Shroffs’ Association a letter contain- 
ing the following conditions which must be fulfilled by the 
indigenous bankers wishing to be linked directly with it : — 
(/) They must confine their business to banlnng pro- 
per as defined by the Indian Companies Act. Any other 
business that they might be conducting should be wound 
up within a reasonable time. 

(iV) They must maintain proper books of account, and 
have them audited by registered accountants. The Reserve 
Bank will have the right to inspect the accounts and call 
for any information necessary to determine the financial 
status of the banker. 

(in) They must file with the Reserve Bank the periodical 
statements prescribed for scheduled banks. They must also, 
in the interests of their depositors, publish the returns pres- 
.cribed for banking companies by the Companies Act and 
be liable to the same penalties for non-compliance. 

(iti) The Reserve Bank will have the right of regulating 
the business of the bankers on b.anking lines, when neces- 
sary. 
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{v) During a period of five years frotn the date of their 
registration as private bankers in the books of the Reserve 
Bank, they will be entitled to open an account at any of the 
offices of the Reserve Bank, and be otherwise subject to the 
same conditions as the scheduled banks except that_ during 
such period the}* will not be required to furnish the 
compulsory deposit set out in section 42 of. the Reserve 
Bank Act, unless any of their week'j' statements discloses 
that their demand and time liabilities are five times more 
in excess of their capital in the business. 

(vi) If an indigenous banker does not incorporate himself 
under the Companies Act, his liabilities in respect of his 
banking commitments will be unlimited. He should, there- 
fore, state the amount of capital he has available for bank- 
ing business. (Bankers with a capital of less than trvo 
lakhs need not appljx) 

(vii) When required they will have to indicate — ‘ 

(а) The names and the extent of interest of their 
business partners if any ; and 

(б) If any of the bankers is a member of a Hindu 
]Oint family, the names and interests of the co-sharers. In 
both the cases statements will be required from -the co- 
sharers and that they are prepared to take their full share in 
the business and its liabilities. 

(vih) This scheme will be a tentative one for a term of 
five years, but before the end of this period the Reserve 
Bank will frame proposals for legislation, if it thinks fit, 
further to co-ordinate or regulate the position of the private 
bankers. It is likely that suiffi legislation would take the 
form of a separate Bank Act as "^suggested by the Banking 
Enquiry Committee or otherwise to standardise and co- 
ordinate the status of these registered private bankers on 
lines in consonance with the scheduled banks. 

(ix) (1) If they satisfy the above conditions, they will 
have the privilege of rediscount with the ’Reserve" Bank 
against eligible papers, the right to secure advances against 
government paper, and remittance facilities similar to those 
for scheduled banks. 

(2) F the Reserve Bank decides to take action on the 
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lines here indicated, legislation wi 1 he necessary and the 
indigenous bankers wdl then be called upon to make an 
application in the manner which may then be prescribed. 

API^"EN~mX C* 

PROPOSALS rOK AN' INDIAN RANK ACT. 

Tiie following are the main fcatuies of the proposals 
contained in the Bank Bill now before the Central 
Assembly ; — 

(1) .A simple delinition of banking with tlie object of 
limiting the scope of the legislation to institutions in which 
funds are deposited primanly to ensure their safety and 
ready withdrawability. Clause 5 (b) of the Bill defines 
banking as "accepting of deposits repayable on demand." 
Under clause 7, every banking company’ must use as part 
of its name the words ‘bank,' ‘b.inkei' or 'banking' and 
any company having such words as part of its name shall 
he deemed to be a banking company. 

(2) Piohibition of trading with a view to eliminating 
non-banking risks. Clause fi enumerates the forms of 
business in which a hanking company may engage, whilst 
clause S piohibits a banking company from trading in 
goods or articles of merchandise. Any non-banking assets 
acquired by a banking company in satisfaction of its claims 
must be disposed of within 7 years (to be c.xtended to 
10 years with the Beserve Bank's permission) under 
clause fl. 

(3) Prescription of minimum capital standards. Under 
clause 11, the following should be the minimum aggregate 
capital and reserves of a banking company : — 

(<7) Rs, 20 lakhs if it has a place of business outside the 
Province or State where it h.as its principal office. 

(b) Rs. ry lakhs in respect of a place of business at 
Bombay or Calcutta. 

(c) Rs. 2 lakhs. in respect of each town having a popula- 
tion of 1 lakh and over where it has a place of 
business. 


*Taken from the journal of the Indian Institute of Bankers, 
January 1945 issue. 
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(cf) Rs, 10,000 in respect of each place of business 
elsewhere. 

Provided that the minimum capital and reserves of a 
Ijanking company shall be Rs. 1 lakh and no bank shall 
be required to "have capital and reserves in excess of 
Rs. 20 lakhs. Banks in existence on the 1st January, 1945, 
are allowed 2 years to comply with the provisions of this 
.section of the Act. 

(4) Inclusion in the scope of legislation of banks incor- 
porated or registered outside British India : — 

{a) A bank registered outside British India or the United 
Kingdom must deposit cash or approved securities 
with the Reserve Bank of India in lieu of capital 
requirements, (Clause 11(2) ) 

(b) A banking company incorporated outside British 
India or the United Kingdom must take out a 
licence from the Reserve Bank of India before com- 
mencing business in British India. (Clause 17.) 

{c) A banking company registered outside British India 
must prepare a balance sheet and profit and loss 
account in respect of its business in British India. 
(Clause 22.) 

(5) Restrictions on business ; — 

(a) Every- banking company is required to maintain, 
after the expiry of two years from the commence- 
ment of the Act, in cash, gold or unencumbered 
approv-ed securities, an amount of not less than 
25 per cent of its total demand and time liabilities in 
British India and to secure compliance of this every 
banking company is required to submit a w-eekly 
' return to the Reserve Bank of India of its liabilities 
, at.the close of each day of the week. (Clause 18.) 
■(6) The assets in British India of every banking Com- 
pany should not be less than 7.5 per cent of its 
liabilities in British India on the 3lst December ol 
every year and to ensure compliance of this a return 
in the prescribed form ha's to be submitted to the 
Reserve Bank of India (Clause 19.) 

(c) A banking company shall not hold shares in anj 
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company whether as a pledgee, mortgagee or 
absolute owner of an amount exceeding 40 per cent 
of the issued and subscribed capital of that corn- 
pany. (Clause 15 (2).’) 

{d) No bank shall make advances on the security of its 
own shares or giant unsecured advances to its 
directors or to firms or companies in which it or any 
of its directors is interested as partner, director or 
managing agent. (Clause 16,) 

(6) Inspection of the books and accounts of a bank by 
the Reserve Bank of India when ‘necessary and empowering 
the Central Government to take action against banks com 
ducting their affairs in a manner detrimental to the interests 
of the depositors : — 

(a) Under clause 28, the Central Government may 
direct the Reserve Bank of India to inspect a bank 
and report thereon, if it has any reason to believe 
that the interests of the depositors are in danger or 
that the bank is unable to meet its obligations or 
has made default in complying with any of the 
provisions of the Act or’ that an offence under the 
Act is likely to be committed or action is otherwise 
desirable or necessary. , 

(b) The Government may on receipt of the report, 

(1) prohibit a bank from receiving fresh deposits, 

(2) exclude it from the Second Schedule to the 
Reserve Bank of India Act, or (3) direct the Reserve 
Bank of India to apply to the Court for winding-up 
the bank. 

(7) Provision of an expeditious proceduie for liquida- 
tion ; — 

(a) An application to the Court for suspension of busi- 
ness by a bank which is temporarily unable to meet 
its obligations must be accompanied by the report 
of the Reserve Bank of India that the applicant bank 
will be able to pay its debts and the period of sus- 
pension shall not exceed 3 months in all. (Clause 30.) 

(b) Under Clause 31, the Court shall order the winding- 
up of a banking company if it is unable to pay its 
debts or if the Reserve Bank of India applies to the 
Court in this behalf on the grounds that the affairs 
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of the company affi being conducted to the detri- 
ment of the interests of depositors as revealed by 
inspection or that the company has failed to main- 
tain the required percentages of assets under 
clauses IS and IV. A bank is unable to pay its 
debts according to clause ol (2) if it has refused to 
meet any Uwful demand made at any of its ofnces 
or branches withid 2 working days if such demand 
\s made at a pl^® where there is an office, branch 
or agency of the l^espve Bank of India or within 
i working days if/Su'ch demand is made elsewhere. 

fc'i Sections 3'^ to 30 provide for the appointment of the 
Reserve Bank of India as official liquidator of a 
banking company, for the power of the Court to 
dispense with meetings of creditors, and for accept- 
ing the amounts standing in the books of a bank 
to the credit of depositors without further proof. 
Section o7 requires that no bank shall be voluntarily 
wound up unless the Resen-e Bank of India certifies 
in writing that the bank is able to pay in full all 
its debts as they accrue. 

(8) Prescription of a special form of balance sheet and 
conferring powers on the Resen’e Bank of India to call for 
periodical returns — a special form of balance sheet and 
profit and loss account i$ prescribed for banking companies. 
(Clause 22). It is an improvement on the existing Form F 
and requires, inter aha, assets and liabilities in British 
India and outside British India to be shown separately. 
In addition every banking company is required to submit 
to the Resen.'e Bank of India a monthly statement of its 
assets and liabilities in British India ; the Reserve Bank 
of India may call for half-yearly statements regarding the 
classification of advances and investments. (Clause 20). 
ISruery ’own'amg company is'a’iso required to submit at the 
end of each calendar year a return of deposits unclaimed 
for 10 years. (Clause 21) The cash reserve returns, sub- 
mitted by non-scheduled banks at present under sec- 
tion 277L of the Indian Companies Act, to the Registrars 
of Companies, are required to be submitted to the Reserve 
Bank of India. (Clause 11)* 



